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Baritone, Chicago-Philadeliphia and Boston Opera Companies 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Goncert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecitsg Hatt, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 





ROSS DAYID, 
i New York: Carnegie Hall 
Philadciphia: Baker Building, is2¢ Chestnut St 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-$inging, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Nermal Courses in Pablic and Private Schoo! 
usi Special coaching for church trials 


New York Scho »2 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn “3 ol, 48 Lefferts Piace 





SERGEI KI ABANSKY, Jaritone 


ocal Teacher at the Inst. of Musical Art 





Private Studic New York. 
ata W. soth St Tel. 2329 Col 
M AR | HA B GI ERR M, AN, 
H PECIALIST 
(Treatment traine é muscle-bound hands 
‘ ticit and expansion.) 
For |! i t et Tues. and Fri 
ro4th St 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
So; Carnegie Hall, 
New York. | 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE iNSTRUCTION 


aiz West soth St 
Telephone, 2329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONI 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y¥ 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction 
Tel. «757 Columbus ors Carnegie Hall 
HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
Instruction: Piane, \ e¢ and Theory 


5:6 WEST 1:80rTm ST 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


rors Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus 


EUGENIE 


THE CELEBRATED 


PAPPENHEIM, 
PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Culture io All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, : W. 78th St.. New York City 
Telephone: yo48 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
106 W. goth St Phone, gg$a River. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


sg: W. voth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


173e@ Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Te lephone, 4117 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 


] ;ERT J WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist S uke's Chay vel, 
Trinity Parish, New York City. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mua Awwa E. Zrtecter, Director. 
1425 Bway, New York. 


Tel. 5468 Bryant 


Met. Opera House Bidg., 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Trement. 








MANFRED MALKIN, 
* . PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR. 
a1 West 124th St. Tel. so024 Harlem. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
60 Washington Square South. 
Phone, 730 Spring 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
| 733 West Ssth St., New York lel. 4152 Schuyler 





S-ecial course for teachers professionals 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginner 
Dr B. Eberhard, Perea, (Thirty-ninth year.) 
HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 

| INSTRUCTION 
| VOICE AND PIANO 
115 Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 2s7 West rogth Street 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
irnegie Hall 








VICTOR BIART, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
| of tone which is the medium of musical expression 


Studio Hall, 64 East agth St... New York. 
Tel. 9424 Madison 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 

Pianist— Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall, 

Instruction—C oaching New York. 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J. 
Tel. 4778 Columbus 





A, RUSS PATTERSON, 2canist, | 


- > A PATTERS y Lyric 

IDELLE A. PATTERSON, sopsano 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 

322 West 58th St Tel. 748 Columbus 


MORI} rZ E, SCHWARZ, 


Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8:1 Morningside Ave., City 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside 


Coach for 





HEN RY SCHR ADIECK, 


Head of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence studio, s35 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 
g30 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


New Acolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., 
"Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Chorai 
Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B'way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 534 Gramercy Park 
New York City 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 








BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) one 8833 Riverside 


Normal | 





| 
| 








EARLE ALBERT WAYNE;,-, 


PIANIST. 
Choral Club Condiictor. 


Concerts. inéthhictlon. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only 

668 West ‘End Avenue, near o2d St., New York. 





LOTTA VAN BUREN, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Pupil of Harold Bauer. 
207 W. o8th St Tel--6928 River. 


sj 





; 


ELLEN ARENDRUP—soprano, +: 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—sariTone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 


Brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Season opens second week in October. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescmetizxky Merton. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
“VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
ss West asth St.. New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manuet Garcta, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Il. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Vocal Instruction 

6o2 W. 137th St Tel., 316e Audubon 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone, 2187 Madison Square. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Lectures and Recitals. 





Baritone. 


| 130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. | 


After Oct. 1st, Aeolian Hall, West 4and St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St. New York. 
Tel., 7814 Morni 


(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Jes- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory amé 
Sight inging (Specialty Gregorian net and 
Catholic urch Music:) Phone 286g-W Bergen. 


i 


Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Maes. Hermann G. Frigomann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hote) Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th Sa 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62nd Street. 


Complete musical education given to studests 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
* & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts. Instruction 
ly Method. 2) East 75th St 
*hone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 








Home Studio: 163 East, 62d St, New York 
¥ 
VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 
DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoctnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and os 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. Address: 37 West 1a7th St, 
New York. In Philadelphia Mondays. Address: 
1821 Diamond St. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
Composer ann Teacner—PIaNo anp Tmeory, 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and o4th St 
Ogoatz School, Philadelphia; Tel. 9500 River. 
Two Steinway Grands. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columban, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automati 


c, 2294. 








JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: s03 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 

Limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
ing in are Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bi 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Vorce Cetrwre—Rereetorre anno Dicrrom, 
434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray HL 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 


——. ag a 
mates ay } A 
Poy cn New York. 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorie—Concerts—Recital eti 
864 Carnegie Hall. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall. 
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MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmere aa ° 


Cra 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | +: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsbarg. Pa. 





E. Address al] Commual- 
cations te 
j L L E Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa. 





‘BROWNE wut: 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX) = 


HE WELSH-SUTOR M) MANAGEMENT 
10 Seath 18th Street <« Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studie: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address wn... a pom = i Philharmenic 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Muste 
Voice Culture founded c b 


sense 
which never fails to cles, good results. 
tudio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningside 3810 


& FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Il. 


= Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOC NO.3. Just 
complete descriptions and illustrations; alse ask for our 
other aise’ — “a ruide = 1 the ornare of 
Viele 5 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 
Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Gest 56th Street 


New York City 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 


Mae. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Mir. HENRY ina ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 180th Street New York City 


um MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC(VOICE CULTURE 
Pivie: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
fred Mason, soloist First 





























Some prominent 


litan Opera; 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage ra Co an —_ 
Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
ne i bem on ce C Sowden. 
tenor; Russe i at urch o 
Disciples), w. Siet St. New York; Mabel Pickard, 


Toronto, and others on application. 
STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER rs 


wr address. tts oo yoy 





MAX HERZBERG 


Piano 
215 Manhattan Ave. New York SORE SIVE8, 16200 


s SHARP. HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmere Avenue - 
DRAMATIC 


® LEGLER ""Soraano 


en aronene, CONCERTS, lng 
A 606 Kimball! Hall Chicago, Ti 
He Private address 6500 Cornelis Ave. “Phone Midway rer 





Chicage, it. 





jones DOW NING Stiri 


PRE SALE | Prigsipal Basic Sealers or Buck rt Shep 
608 Fine Arts Building, . Gime. & 


FRANK WALLER, 22:3 


Assistant eae _— Opera Pee 
Boston - 


JOHN B, MILLER, rex 


phat et atl 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Slet St. and Columbus Ave.. 








New York 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John  WESTERVELT 


Pe psa tte 
t353 NM. State St., Chicago. 


£ DE VOE BOYCE 


ANISTE-TEACHER 
600A Woodland Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Management Briggs Musica! Bureau “Phone Dougias 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONS 
Pine Arts Building ° Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Churoh, Conductor 
Mendelssona Glee Ci Clad a2 F FIFTH AVENUE. WEW YORK city 


Mrs. THEODORE W WORCEST ER 








h=<Ore 











Address: on var nl py Chicago, Ill. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 
2 VIOLINIST 


}’ 2502 Nerth 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


) rang ot x4 
yivania College for Women 


cAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Seleist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Maregement: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hell, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT sreest, -  ITTSBURON:, PA. 
and Peaas ytvania College tor Women 


= KROEGER 


yp Bec KROEGER SCHOOL ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals — Lecture Recitals 


Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sacar WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, . . 



































Hallet Gilberts, Hotel Flanders, (83 W. 47th St., Tel. 6570 Bryant 





poser GOOL 


wher tine 


2314 ma Hew York 
Telephone 4578 Scbuyier 





WEE 


[ie eee. yy A York 


TE 


Foacher of oe bch ny. Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Du ; Geo. "Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannab Cumetinn, Katherine Blood. 

Florence Mulford Viola Gillette, Maude 


Brrr, Jeannerte ¥ Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Training (1 





VIRGIL 


VIRGIL, Director 


Mrs. A. M. 


42 West 76th street + . 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


New York 





§ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


Under the Exclusive Oem of 
Gertrude 0’ Hanion, Chi 


PAUL GUNDLACH 


P West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN tccomanis 


WITH SCHUMANN-NBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


AAISER 


SOPRANO 
~ Menagement, Walter Andersen 
171 W. 57th St., New York = ‘Phone 268 Golumbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
Ft... Fae, 


Contreito, 

Oratorio, 

Recitals. 
H Concerts 


EL Address: 4173 Lake Ave., Chicage Phese, Getioed 3246 
FR Exclosive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Batlding. Chicage. 


BONG 


SAYS: 

“In examiaing @ stadent’s voice, 
ic it at fealt,! always 
suggest te him te consult 
MADAME VALERI. There is ne voice defect that 
can escape her sctice, and that caanet be corrected 
by her ability. tremele tacladed, when bad treising 
has met gone so far as te cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 

THE ROCKINONAM, 1748 Broadway 


C1. Gime 


SOPRANO, 
WALTER ANDERSON. 
St..New York 


ow KOEHN 


Condactor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
ABOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant $826 















































BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York —_— Phone, 6792 Plaza 


*/ KARL SCHNEIDER tarton 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

















N. V. PEAVEY 
99 ates = — yd N.Y. 
and 15 West 36th Street - - New York 
Clarence os 
Hinth Floor, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 
KRIENS “2 
Violi 
345 West nis “4 
Tel., Colemdes 2228 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ona SMES Palate oy 
Antonio FROSOLONO vious 
1227 East 4th ty ho ~ —+ yn — Drexe! 5979 
Seto Metro- 
: SALZEDO : Nagle 
o HARP Concerts & Recitals RENARD. 110 Wor 
= Rie: ofl ‘4 = wotioe = St. New York 


VITTORIO CARPI 


£ TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
rence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 


voc 





JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musioaies.iastruotion 











RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850 UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St.,. N.Y. 











BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


} Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


~ RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos a Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase, 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 1368 Broadway near 37th St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


















ALICE HUTCHINGS BAKER 


Pianist—Instraction 


Again in Ameri 
in Vienna. Professional engagements 
number of serious pupils accepted. 


ca after an absence of four year 
and a limited 
Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 


Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
Residence 63 W. soth St.. New York 





E ET A FE ass: 


Kk 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 
8 yi penny aes RG 
mectSef at 
rysnt. 





r rd, Bertin, "er 


1495 Bway. 1274 
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as ver sou ae Sereet. Be New York 











VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S1th Street 





Tel. 9653 Colombes 
TEACHER or SINGING — IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
RAGNA LINNE “2: 
Studios Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 

























The One of the three 


Great Pianos. of 
the World 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners otf THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-KICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 























‘mae tiebiilal 1Reé 
Raut inde laa 


| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 





Miss Clara 





instructs, trains and educates after the best methuus 
of Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings, ¢ finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 


trated Cotatogue FREE. 
IsS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Piano 
satisfaction 
economical 
Conover. 


Send for Catalog 









that assures 
is the most 
to buy—the 








Manufacturers 
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or KIMBALL 


PIANOS 





‘a The Artists 





Favorite 





i Mecas 





<2 ee ease 


———— 








rather a 
ing a pe 
ing toge 
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MYRTLE ELVYN 
CONCERT PIANISTE 


“The Kimball pianos fur- 
nish the most perfect me- 








——evee es 6s 
W. W. KIMBALL 


Established 1857 





The Kimball industry is not the 
mere assembling of parts, but 


in itself being an 
important industry. 
Kimball Pianos are 
used and endorsed 
by the world’s great 


So. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





—_—- 


group of plants compris- 
rfect unit. It is a group- 
ther of many factories each 





CO. 











NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, 


Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 


276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





CHARLES 


en GDM A Set” net a 


Commercial Trust Bullding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41 


st Street, ° York City 













AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattsteedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musice—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art-—Frances Donovan. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free 


Singing—Karileton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Organ-—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 
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re Seetvite Sereet, Pnsaine W.. } the love of the art for its own sake may find freer vent 
NDON glat December 29, 191 

= a e . han in th pher of lic co on,” r : . 
From an “open letter” issued by a recently formed music "4" fe sphere of public competition Artists, true 


organization, entitled “Informal Music Society,” the fol 


lowing are taken ‘To those well acquainted 


with the public life of an 
nothing short of a miracle that under the prevailing condi- 


excerpts 
executive musician, it appears 
tions anything approaching his best work can ever be pre- 
sented; and there is no doubt that the continual effort t 
present it under such conditions entails a strain not only 
on the artistic but on the human qualities of the artist, of 
which the 
position to make music for the love of it 


it), free 





uninitiated have no conception. To be in a 


(for an audience 
which listens for the love of from all need to 
trouble about other considerations—this must surely be the 
f the true musician, But 


ideal state of things to the mind 


the occasions on which this is made possible are few and 


far between, and even from the practice of this great art, 
with which one would suppose no sordid elements could 
be associated, it seems difficult to exclude all trace of the 
prevalent modern spirit of commercialism.” With all due 
respect to the aims of the “Informal Music Society,” what 
ever worthy aims it may have in view, the above plaintive 
paragraph is, to say the least, somewhat vague. What are 


musicians referred 


Who are the 


professional or amateur 


“prevailing conditions” ? 
to? Are they 


only “an 


musicians? Or 


executive musician” In what sense is “execu 


tive” used? And why cannot “under the prevailing con 


ditions anything approaching his 
This last plaint is really quite too 


nner 


As a sequel to last week’s London letter, and also, 


best work ever be pre 


sented”? futuristic ! 


con- 


sidering that some very interesting material has come to 
hand that compliments in no uncertain degree “prevailing 
the may out of har 
with things in general In the London 


publicity in its relationship to th: 


conditions,” following lines not be 


mony letter re 
ferred to the subject of 
professional musician was commented upon, for the hand 
and glove conjugation of the twain is a most fascinating 
What is it 


want of a 


study of the picturesque and the powerful 
that presses so the 
public! Not a 
but a public; 
which is the great desideratum of every professional mu 


hard on musician ? Tr} 
few friends, or 


the great national and international publi 


a small circle of admirers, 


sician and the worry of all those who expect to become 


professional musicians. The musician who makes musi 


his profession has something to sell; his talent is his stock 
in trade; his profession is his business, and he must con 
duct it on business lines. There are no ethical scruples 
on this score among successful musicians, just as there are 
no successful musicians except those who have used every 
available business means to make them known and create 
might cite the composer’s po 


for them a following. One 


sition in the scheme of things musical to verify the above 


remarks. If he is a great composer but no business man 
he may enjoy posthumous renown. A business man of a 
publisher coming into possession of his manuscripts for an 
(once he has departed this vale of 


inconsiderable sum 


tears), will expend all his training as a business man, and 


his art and science as an advertiser, on a propaganda of 
publicity, and the dead composer will bring fame and 
riches to the living publisher. Occasionally this may al! 


happen during the lifetime of the composer 


But to continue with the plaintive paragraph, for “the 
say” that the feminine 
Surely to say that “there is no doubt that the continual 
effort to present it best entails a strain 


only on the artistic but on the human qualities of the art- 


mind cannot keep to the point 


(his work) not 
ist, of which the uninitiated have no conception,” is a be 
wildering puzzle of a statement into which many will need 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the whol 
the love portion. It 
So here it is 


for the love of 


initiation 
paragraph, though, is that devoted to 
must be repeated here; it really must be 
“To be in a position to make musk 
an audience which listens for the love of it), 
other 


agam: 
it (for 
from all need to 
must surely be the ideal state of things to the 
true musician.” There! No doubt “to make 
the love of it,” not for the 
for the pure joy of seli expression is 


free 


trouble about considerations—thi 





mind of the 
music for 


sake of it, to express oneself 


unquestionably the 
psychologic keynote of the true musician and the true art 
ist Said a famous seer once upon a time: “He who 
truly loves God must not require God to love him in re 
turn.” 
Ree 

And further on in the “open 
among the objects of the society is to “create a center 
where actual merit may meet on more independent and 
human terms with the appreciation it deserves, and where 


letter” it is announced that 


artists, never 
Athens, 


translation, not a 


fear competition. “Sophocles wrote for all 


und by all Athens was applauded” (this is a good 
And to come down to the pres 


the 


“crib”) 
ent time of “prevailing conditions’? and “competition,” 
same comprehensive remark as applied to Sophocles might 
be applied in all felicity to the great Ysaye, the great Pa- 
lerewski, Kreisler, Elman, 

this Olympian half dozen, 


RRR 


music 


Godowski, Busoni, Bauer and 


( 


besides t 





several otl 


What do 


love of 


for, if not for the 
the 


listen to 
What kind of 


“open letter” been acquainted with 


audiences 


audiences has com 


And 


music? 


positor of the 
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to be “free from all need to trouble about other considera- 
tions!” Perhaps this was a sympathetic thought expressed 
the the 


qui vive to lasso some kind of an impression for dutiful 


for overburdened critical fraternity always on 


After the bugbears “prevailing conditions,” the 
“commercial 


comment 


“love portion,” and “competition,” in stalks 


ism,” the most awful of them all. “Even from the prac- 
tice of this great art,” so runs the adumbration, “with 
which one would suppose no sordid elements could be as 
sociated, it seems difficult to exclude all trace of the prev 


What 


express ! 


a miscon 
What 


his 


alent modern spirit of commercialism.” 


nd artist those lines do 
the 


place in the economic plan of things, and the dignity he 


eption of art 


benighted notions of artist's aim and ambition, 


has been trying to invest his profession with, for the last 


hundred years or more, ever since he cut loose from the 
apron strings of his patron and sought freedom in open 
competition! Time and space would not be given this 
‘open letter,” even for refutation, were it not for the 


the dissemination of its 
not he 


its expression of 


recognition of the possible harm 


is apt to bring to many who may thor 


oughly initiated As it stavds 


message 
now, in 
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aim, this “open letter” is sure to bring into the fold of the 
“Informal Music Society” the mediocre and the useless 
nes, and turn its meetings into a kind of happy hunting 
ground for the half educated. Though only a small pub 
lic must eventually be reached in this manner, these false 


ideas, however, should not be allowed to continue even 
mong the fewest numbers 
znre 
If only the “Informal Music Society” had come out 
boldly and said “prevailing conditions are bad. We know 


bad and they are bad because the ranks are over 
filled with mediocrities. We propose to start a propaganda 
to weed them out by organizing ourselves into a high 
critical fraternity, a kind of Musical Legion of Honor, to 
be a member of which will confer the highest prestige, 
and which will influence the general public and gu‘de its 
taste. Not alone are the highest standards of art neglect 
ed by this but the economic condition of 
the real artist is interfered with and weakened. We do 
not believe in the leveling process in art, and have no 
desire to make the way easier, but more difficult. The 


they art 


overcrowding, 


5 


truly great musician becomes great not because of condi 
tions, but in spite of conditions. We shall endeavor to 
make his recognition more commensurate with his genius, 
once he has arrived. We shall have meetings and debates 
and you can come and present your work. You will have 
three ‘chances’ of joining, and a year between for further 
study and assimilation if you fail the first and second 
times. Our examinations 
we pray God to steer us clear of the shores of the academ- 


will be annual festivals, and 





icians, pedants, and pedagogues, that we may remain true 


to the principles of art.” The society, then, might, just 
As it is now, it is superfluous to 


a degree, if not positively pernicious 
. nRur 


“Prevailing conditions” remain 


might, do some good 


rhe great artists prevail 


in the minor, not the major mode. But however high the 


aim of the great artist may be, he and she; however deep 


they may possess the divine consciousness of art, they are 
always in need of a public, the great national tribunal, for 
the sympathy they need as well as the money they want 


It has its psychologic as well as its economic side, this 


great stir and omnivorous craving for a public, or craving 


for an omnivorous public, either way, both exist. A mart 


where they may be heard, and where they may sell, that 


is the great human need of the artist, male and female 


rhis is said in no spirit of criticism, it is a mere statement 
f fact 


of the artist 


The only thing objected to in this whole business 
his public is the tendency 
flanked by 
“open letter 


and to hypocrisy 


which creeps in now and then stupidity, the 


latter sometimes in the form of an 


RRR 
In the old classic period, when the Greeks were at the 
height of their artistic life, art was not cultivated in secret 
It was openly and closely associated with life. It was a 


public, and a very public, institution. There were no mutual 


admiration societies among the Greeks, no cliques or colonies 
dotting their sacred land with false and pernicious stand 
ards and theories. If ever there was a time in the history 
of artistic expression when the great public, the many, not 
the few, worshipped art in the sane and demonstrable ob 
jective, in the sublimity of its concrete form, it was when 
the 


great public, when they were of the public, by the public 


“prevailing conditions” were an expression of thes 


and for the public, when every free-man was from youth 
upward a critic of art, and publicity was next to godliness 


Not in any glorious period of art have the small circle 
nd the few friends and admirers sufficed the artist or his 
art; both have been impelled to seek and find the wid 


the art as 
in the Mid 
it was amidst 


and comprehensive co-operation of the many 
As in Greek and Rome s 


dle ages, when the great painters flourished 


well as the artist 
a public that represented thousands of sympathetic indi 
viduals constituting the “prevailing conditions,” that the 


artist worked and found his recognition, or didn’t find it 


if he had nothing to eive. “In Greece and Rome,” as 
noted English author has said, “the truly great men were 
crowned by the publi Art needs more publicity, the 
artist wants it, the greater the publicity the better both are 
served. This segregating of minutia here and minutie 
there is a most unhealthy condition of affairs 
Ree 

Under the heading of “The Intentions of the Society” 
are many amusing and chimerical propositions, on which 
there is neither time nor the wish to comment. However 
further reference must be made to the “commercial” prop 
osition of sordid clement.” For the varicus meetings 
there will he “no money taken at the door, but it is pre 


posed to raise subscriptions and donations.” for ( mong 
of a fund for the proper fee 
“Hurrah!” like 


exclaiming, for the subscription and donation fund, for th 


ther purposes) “the creation 


ing of all collaborating artists.” me feels 


artist who is to be freed from “prevailing conditions” and 
and placed upon a dignified charity basis! 
And, further, “the 


voucher admitting to all 


“commercialism,” 
‘Hurrah !” 


nual subscription for one 


once again mininyum an 
enter 
tainments’ of which notice is 
But as 


according to the 


received is £2 28., or $10.50 


artists will have to be regulated 


the funds in 


the fees of the 


' 


mount of hand (!') it is 
in well afford a larger subscription 
to this have 


it. The musician must not try to take an independent 


hoped that those who « 


will not limit themselves sum.” There you 


honorable position in the land of his birth or adoption, but 
the 


rather “make music for love of it.” and subsist on 


whatever material gain the funds of the society will permit 


him and her Poor musician! But who among them 
would not rather be a professional musician presenting hi 
irt on the free and frank basis of “commercialism” under 
“prevailing conditions” than be subject to the suffer 


ance, subscriptions and donations of a little mutual admi- 
ration society? A list of the membership will be awaited 
eagerly. 

nue, 


reference to the mentioning 
of one other of the society's “intentions,” which is “to dis- 
courage the custom which exacts that solos should invari- 


Exception must be made in 
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ably be played from memory.” Well, great artists do, in- 
ariably, play from memory. Perhaps it is otherwise with 
executive artist.’ Great artists absorb, digest and re- 

| consequently know their compositions, and find 
in presenting what they know, in giving utter- 
ce to that which has become part of themselves. Of 
s, neurasthenics and all others of 


urse hypochondria 


depleted nervous force may find it as impossible to con- 


memorize as to ever approach the 
great aftists in a It will 
ly become quite a serious proposition if the society, the 

is really to encourage the unfit 
The municipal authorities should 


then be informed, in deference to the general protection of 
’ . 


centrate sufficiently to 
y other degree of attainment 


Informal Music Society,” 


and the feeble minded 


in general 
RRR 

In pleasant contrast to t 
Informal Music Society” and its comments on “prevailing 
conditions,” etc., is the material in the next paragraph (re- 
opening of this letter) from the office of 
f the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


mus | humanity 


¢ 


ie “open letter” issued by the 


ferred to in th 


Robert Newman, manager 


Che “material” speaks for itself. “The following statistics 


showing the number of works by British composers 
brought forward at the concerts of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, under the conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood, 
during the past year, are extremely interesting and should 
erve to dispel the false idea which crops up periodically 
of native music are neglected by this or- 
ganization. The sum total of compositions by British mu- 
sicians given between January 1 and December 31, 1912, is 
rhese figures do not include second or third 
performances of works given at the same series of con- 
include the repetitions of works that 
have been transferred from the Promenade to the Sym 
Subdividing 
this total we find that forty-one native compositions were 
played at the Promenade concerts, eighteen at the Sunday 
concerts, and five at the Symphony concerts. If we com- 
pare these figures with the great mass of music performed 


that the interests 


sixty-four 
certs; but they do 


phony, or Sunday Concert Society’s concerts 


in the course of the last twelve months they may not strike 


the public as proportionately high But the only really 
sritish music is to 


leave out of the question the programs of the Wagner and 


fair way to evaluate these services to 


purely classical concerts, and to set these figures against 
what has been done for other schools, when it will be seen 
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The Best Songs and Song Cycles of the most emin- 
ent Composers are to be found in the Catalogue of 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘iio 


THEMATICS ef recent important additions on request 
9 East 17th Street - - New York 





that they compare favorably with the production of works 
by modern French, German, Slavonic, Scandinavian or 
Italian composers. 

nner 


“The eight compositions actually produced at the Prom- 
enade concerts were: Three eighteenth century dances, 
orchestrated by Norman O'Neill; a group of ‘Music Pic- 
tures,’ for orchestra, by J. H. Foulds; elegy for organ, 
strings and drums, by A. M. Hale; a concert piece for 
crgan and orchestra, B. J. Dale; suite from a fairy play, 
‘Where the Rainbow Ends,’ by Roger Quilter; orchestral 
variations, ‘Down Among the Dead Men,’ by Julius Harri- 
son; suite, ‘The Sea,’ by Frank Bridge, and “Three English 
Dances,’ by Algernon Ashton. Seven British works were 
given for the first time at these concerts, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s ‘Twelfth Night’ overture; Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘Coronation March’ and suite from the ‘Crown of India’; 
an English dance, by Cyril Scott; Delius’ ‘Dance Rhap- 
sody’ and two spirited folk tune settings of Percy Grain- 
ger, ‘Mock Morris’ and ‘Molly on the Shore.’ The ‘Celtic 
Sketches’ by Edgar L. Bainton, and two works by the 
late Coleridge-Taylor, the rhapsodic dance and ‘Bamboula,’ 
and his violin concerto in G minor, were heard for the 
first time in London. At the Symphony concerts Percy 
Grainger conducted his own variations in the form of a 
passacaglia on the old English tune, ‘Green Bushes,’ while 
Sir Edward Elgar’s overture ‘Cockaigne’ and his ‘Enigma’ 
variations, and Holbrooke’s symphonic variations on ‘Three 
Blind Mice’ found places in this series during the spring 
season. At the Sunday concerts Prof. Granville Bantock’s 
poem, ‘Dante and Beatrice,’ was repeated from the pro- 
gram of the London festival of 1911, and several works by 
musicians of the younger generation were transferred from 
the Promenade to the Sunday concerts, giving them the 
greatly valued chance of being heard again. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the novelties by the younger school tend 
to become less ambitious in scope, but more individual in 
expression, and that several of those which have been 
played by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra are finding their way 
into other programs, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. This short résumé should satisfy the public that 
native talent is not neglected by those responsible for the 
repertory of the Queen's Hall Orchestra. It must be borne 
in mind that this organization does not exist for any ex- 
clusive musical school, but for the satisfaction of a great 
public of wide and normal tastes. The healthy ‘open door’ 
policy can never be abandoned without reducing the num- 
Ler of the audience, which, we venture to think, would be: 
extremely injurious to our musical life. To the small sec 
tion of grumblers who crop up annually with the announce- 
ment of the concert schemes we may put this pertinent 
question: ‘Who does more all the year round for British 
music than Sir Henry J. Wood and the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra?’” EVELYN KAESMANN. 





Evan Williams Recital January 19. 

Many of Evan Williams’ admirers in New York will be 
glad to welcome him when he appears in recital at Aeco- 
lian Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 19. The tenor has 
not been heard in the metropolis in two years. On his tour 
in the West this season all reports unite in declaring that 
ue is in superb condition. His talking machine records 
too, are selling better than ever. Williams is a native of 
Ohio. His parents were Welsh, and from his youth he 
has attracted notice on account of his rarely beautiful 
voice. As concert and festival artist Williams has been a 
favorite for many years and his popularity is as great to- 
day as it was ten years ago. 
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The joint concerts of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and the National Chorus of Toronto promises to 
be one of the musical treats of the season. They will oc- 
cur on the afternoon and evening of January 16 at Elm- 
wood Music Hall. The afternoon program of the or- 
chestra will be purely Wagnerian and will include the 
prelude to “Meistersinger,” “The Sounds of the Forest,” 
from “Siegfried,” the overture to “Rienzi,” the “Ride of 
the Valkyries,” “Bacchanale,” from “Tannhauser,” the pre 
lude to “Lohengrin” and Brangaene’s “Warning Call” from 
“Tristan and Isolde.” Dr. Ham and his chorus will ar- 
rive in the afternoon and will join his forces with those 
of the orchestra in the evening, repeating some of the 
numbers to be given at the great winter music festival in 
Toronto on the two days preceding the Buffalo concert. 

nRne 

The choir of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church pre- 
sented as a Christmas remembrance to the director, W. 
Ray Burroughs, a beautiful bronze bust of Handel, his 
favorite composer. 

nner 

The choir of St. Paul's Episcopal Church gave its third 
annual performance of “The Messiah” on Monday even- 
ing, December 30. The presentation was extremely good, 
reflecting great credit upon the director, Andrew T. Web- 
ster. The solo parts were taken by the quartet of the 
church, which includes: Rebecca Cutter Howe, soprano; 
Mrs. Harry House Griffin, substitute contralto; Charles C. 
Yates, tenor; Fred S. True, bass. Mrs. Howe was very 
fine in the air “Rejoice Greatly,” to which her clear, flexi- 
ble voice is especially adapted. “He Was Despised” 
showed to advantage the rich, sympathetic tone with 
which Mrs. Griffin is gifted. The sweet, appealing quality 
of the tenor solos and the authoritative delivery of the 
bass solos elicited the reverent attention of the large audi- 
ence. 

nRe 

The third concert in the series under the direction of 
Mai Davis Smith will take place at Elmwood Music Hall 
on Tuesday evening, January 7, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Marie Rappold as the attractions. Conduc- 
tor Stransky has prepared a delightful program, which 
will no doubt draw a large house, as these concerts of 
Mrs. Smith’s are becoming very. popular. 

nRe*e 

William J. Gomph, master of music at the Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church and the Temple Beth Zion, was the 
organist at the free organ concert at Elmwood Music Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, December 29. Mr. Gomph was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Harry House Griffin, contralto soloist of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Cora Jutta TAYLOR. 





Levy Chamber Concert in Newark. 

An appreciative audience heard the second concert of 
chamber music given by Harry Levy at Wallace Hall, 
Newark, N. J., on Monday evening, January 6. The pro- 
gram consisted of Mendelssohn’s quartet in D major for 
two violins, viola and cello; Grieg’s sonata in G major 
for violin and piano, and Schubert’s quintet in C major 
for two violins, viola and cello. 

A scholarly and artistic interpretation of the Grieg son- 
ata was given by Mr. Levy, who disclosed excellent bow- 
ing, a clear tone, splendid technic, and beautiful phrasing 
The melody in the first movement was admirably brought 
out and the other movements were so well played that the 
audience showed their appreciation very heartily. Much 
praise is due to Irvin Randolph for his careful and artistic 
playing of the piano part in the sonata. 

Sicard Culp, Herbert Corduan, Paul Keefer and Elias 
Bronstein assisted Harry Levy, and their playing of the 
ensemble numbers was marked hy great precision, ex- 
quisite finish in all the details, beauty of tone and artistic 
phrasing. The entire performance was notable for care 
and good taste 

The third and last concert of the Levy series will take 
place, Monday evening, March 17. The program for that 
night will include the Mozart quartet in D major, the 
Schumann quintet and the Beethoven septet in E flat ma- 
jor, op. 20, for violin, viola, cello. contrabass, clarinet, 
bassoon and French horn. Mr. Levy is to be assisted at 
the last concert by Sicard Culp, Herbert Corduan, Paul 
Keefer, Frank Kuchynka, Gustave Langenus, Ogo Savolini 
and Joseph Franzel 





Schumann-Heink in Opera and Symphony. 

Madame Schumann-Heink hes had several appearances 
with the Chicago-Philadelohia Opera Company in Chicago 
during the past few weeks. January 20, 21 ani 22, the 
famous contralto sings with the New York Philh-rmonic 
Society in Baltimore, Washington and Richmond. The 
end of January she goes to Boston to sing some p: rform- 
ances with the Boston Opera Company, among them Bran- 
gaene in “Tristan and Isolde” and Azucena in “Trova- 
tore.” 
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ANAFESTO ROSSI, BARITONE, 


Chicago-Philadelphia and Boston Opera Companies. 








Anafesto Rossi is a baritone new to North American au- 
hut a member of both the Boston and Chicago 


Barely in his 


ciences, 
Philadelphia Opera Companies this season. 
thirtieth year, he has already sung on four continents, and 
not only is he a welcome visitor to all the leading opera 
houses cf Italy, his native land, as well as to those of 
Germany and Portugal, but on two different occa- 
round of the principal cities of 


Spain, 
sions he has made the 
South America, and two years ago he gained much popu- 
larity as one of the leading members of the opera 
which Madame Melba organized for a tour of 
Before he took up singing as a profession Mr 
Venetian by birth, was 2 cellist in different Italian orches- 


company 
Australia. 
Rossi, a 


tras, and he played under the baton of both Toscanini and 
Campanini when they conducted in Italy. Since then, as 
his rise has been rapid and his opportunities 
With John McCormack and Eleonora 
‘ sompanied Madame Melba to Australia 
and there this notable quartet, supported by the Melba Op- 
era Company, gave the citizens of the Antipodes a taste of 
brilliant grand opera 

upon which Mr 


a baritone, 
unusual and many 


le Cisneros he acc 


One occasion, Rossi looks back with 
particular pride, was a performance in the opera at Frank 
fort, when he sang Rigoletto to the Gilda of Frieda Hem- 
pel, Kaiser Wilhelm being present. After the third act 
beth artists were summoned to the royal box and there 


a gold and platinum ring, a gift from the Emperer and 
Empress to mark this notable occasion 

Two years ago Rossi created the role of King Raimondo 
at the premiere of Mascagni’s latest opera, “Ysabeau,” at 
the Theater Municipale, San Remo, 
added to the repertory of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company this season, and he will sing the part again. Mr 
Rossi's debut on this continent was made at the Metrcpoli 
tan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
“Traviata,” and later, while on its way to Chicago, the 
company broke the journey by giving performances in Bal 
timore and Cincinnati, and he appeared as Amonasro in 
“Aida.” In Chicago the 
included the roles of Tonio in “ 
‘Traviata,” while in 
debut as Marcello in 


a work which will be 


as the elder Germont in 


appearances he has made have 
Pagliacci” and Germont in 
Boston he made a very 
“Boheme.” 

With a voice of exceptionally sonorous timbre and of 
extensive range, Mr. Rossi unites a flexibility and smooth 
ness of vocal production, which, 
artistic finish, mark him a thoroughly trained artist. Pos 
sessing also a repertory embracing the classic and modern 
baritone roles, including those in “Aida,” 
“Gioconda,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Lohengrin,” “I Puritani,” 
“Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Barber of Seville” 
and “Traviata,” Mr. Rossi is well equipped both by musical 
training and vocal gifts to take any role at short notice 


successful 


added to assurance and 


“T rovatore,” 





heartily commended for their work, while the following and at Genoa recently he created the principal part in 
morning Mr. Rossi received a magnificent diamond set in  Cilea’s “Gloria.” 
Walther Kirschbaum in Toronto. Brooklyn. The Boston critics, speaking of her appearance 


head of the piano department at 
the Columbian Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Canada, 
as follows: “My native town is Vienna, Austria; 
father, a very clever pianist and 
studied with Prof. K 
He is one of the 


Walther Kirschbaum, 


writes 
my first teacher was my 
composer. After his death, | 
Hynais, a Bruckner pupil of theory. 
most famous European theory masters and 
While studying and teaching music (I began to teach at 
thirteen years of age) I was studying in the college there 
after which | 
officer 


musicians 


and taking some courses at the University, 
served in the Austrian army and became reserve 
My last teachers were Busoni and Rosenthal. I gave many 
recitals in Vienna and the provincial towns of Austria and 
Germany at the same time and with great success. Last 
spring I accepted an engagement as director of the piano 
department at the Columbian Conservatory and am very 
glad to tell you that I found many very talented pupils, 
who are very good workers.’ 

laudatory press notices tell of Mr. Kirsch- 
Toronto: 


The following 
baum’s recent success before the public of 
Mr. Kirschbaum. as a newcomer to Toronto, enlisted special atten 


tion, which was rewarded, and tl 


e¢ most critical of those who heard 
him (including many musicians of prominence) testified their grati 
fication voluntarily and by means of demonstration and applause 
comparable only to that given to pianists of world-wide fame. His 
(Mr. Kirschbaum’s) manner at the piano is free from all affectation, 
and it was clearly seen that he is an enthusiast in his art, overflowing 
delicacy and passion well controlled The Globe, 


with exquisite Pp 


Terento, September 21, 1912 


Mr. Kirschbaum played as his principal piano solo the Beethoven 


“Sonata Appastionata,”’ which was a beautiful exposition of inter 





%t to excess of contrast, but was dignified 
1 


pretation that did not run ric 
and artistic in emotional expression, qualities which were particula 


offers temptations to vio.ent 


noticeable in the first movement, which 
The second movement was rendered in an appropriate con 


command of tone shading, while 


outburst 
templative mood, with much subtle 
the finale was a splendid example of fluent finger technic, always 
even and fluent. Mr. Kirschbaum in his group of numbers, 
included numbers by Chopin and Liszt, played with a delightful del 
cacy and fluency of technic and a special charm of tone gradations 
“Venezia 


which 


in the Chopin numbers and with seizing effects in the Liszt 
de Napoli.”—The Globe, Toronto, October 24, 1912 


In his rendition of the Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” Mr 
Kirschbaum created a furore It was expected that he wo 
the work brilliantly and compellingly, but the audience were not pre 
pared for a rerfermance so strongly : 
His interpretation was beautiful and masterful 
all the dynamic gradations from author 
The limpid clearness of his runs and the pearly round 


uld play 


ividual and authoritative 





His touch embraces 


itative power to languishine 


pranissimo. 
ness of his tone in soft passages were an achievement of pian 
technic and inspiration. His group of shorter numbers by Cho,in 
Hynais and Liszt were also a revelation of fine workmanship and 
brilliant embellishment.—The Toronto Sunday World, Toronto, Octo 


ber 27, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Elena Gerhardt Makes Reappearance. 


Tuesday evening, December 31, Elena Gerhardt inaugu 
rated her second American tour when she appeared as so- 
loist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Providence, 
R. L, and singing the following Friday and Saturday, Jan- 
uary 3 and 4, with the same organization. Last week she 
appeared with the Boston Orchestra in Washington and 


in that city, had the following to say: 


Miss Gerhardt is first to be thanked for acquainting the audience 
with the fine air of Marcello and the still finer air by Gluck, a 
air that is the perfect expression of tender emotion. Miss Gerhard: 
is distinctively a lieder singer, but nu woman of the opera could 
have interpreted the aria from “Paride ed Elena” with greater dra 
Boston Herald, 


matic significance January 4, 1913 

Elena Gerhardt is a true artist. She does not endeavor to put 
more into a song than the composer dreamed of; she does not ex 
aggerate or distort. Yesterday's rehearsal proved that she has more 
strings to her bow than merely the German lieder, in which she 
singing of the old Italian schoo 
was an exhibition of that broad legato which is seldem called upon 
sang gloriously Miss 
Boston Advertiser 


was heard here before, for he: 


in lieder singing The Strauss songs she 
Gerhardt's lieder aroused very great enthusiasm 
The music (Marcello's) by the token of the words was about 


emotion, but it had none save in its own beauty and the beauty of 








Miss Gerhardt's tones She sustained them artfully in long breathed 
periods She never over colored them The soft richness of Miss 
Gerhardt’s half voice, her sense of sustained mood, her istness 
of style meet such music half way So far the singer had subdued 
the sensuous depth and glow that she can summon in her tones, but 
next she could let them flood through the vague er vision of 
Strauss’ “Morgen” or the mother’s caressing of her dram rather 
than her child in his “‘Wiegenlied.” Miss Gerhard.’s tones and 
temperament are at one with them It mw hard to remember when 
she has sung here with such chness of tone, discerning artistry 
and freedom from vocal art flaw.—Boston Transcript 

Madame Gerhardt was at her best in the songs of Strauss The 
“Morgen” and “Wiegenlied wonderful in their simplicity, will not 
ea ily be forgotten by ¢ w listened Their interpretation was 

ELENA GERHARD! 

an example of Supreme art So much was said and wit such ap 


parent simplicity and lack of effort Diction and phrasing were 
beyond praise. Her performance was a pleasure from first to last 
It is rare indeed to meet with sux of such musi Boston 


Globe. (Advertisement.) 


a singer 


FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 
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Leipsic, December 23, 1912. 


The eleventh Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nik- 
isch took on holiday character through the Bach D major 
prelude and fugue, played by organist Karl Straube, and 
the annual special appearance of the Thomaner Chor 
under their cantor, Gustay Schreck. Substituting for a 
distinguished singer who seldom keeps his concert appoint- 
points, Julius Klengel and his very youthful daughter, 
Eva, played his own E minor concerto for two cellos and 
orchestra. The concert closed with Nikisch’s giving of 
the Schumann B flat symphony. The Thomaner boys had 
sung the sixteenth century “Ave maris stella,” J. P. Swee- 
linck’s “Hodie Christus natus est,” Stephan Krehl’s “Mei 
Mutter mak mi’ net” and Draeseke’s “Heinzelmannchen.” 
Of the two a capella Christmas choruses, the first was of 
very beautiful material in earnest, sustained song. The 
Sweelinck number is composed in much greater length and 
detail, a solo baritone each time lining out the new stanza. 
There is much character and innate vitality in the work. 
The boys were in particularly fine training. They have 
never sung more beautifully. The Klengel E minor dou- 
ble concerto is not one of the composer's more effective 
works, for notwithstanding Nikisch’s great care with the 
accompaniment the cellos did not always get through the 
orchestral tone mass. Nikisch gave a superlatively fine 
rendition of the Schumann symphony. In the last seasons 
he has been reading Schumann more in the leisure that 
he takes in the playing of Brahms, and the Schumann 
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ON THE WAY TO IALTA, SOUTH RUSSIA, 
Where Tue Musica. Covurrer’s Leipsic representative spent last 
Lage ge The post road winds continually up and down, close 
to the rock, many hundred feet above the Black Sea. 





works gain perceptibly by the slower tempos. For the 
New Year’s concert the Brahms third symphony, the 
Nicolai overture “Ein’ feste Burg,” and vocal numbers to 
be sung by Gertrud Forstel, are announced. 

nee, 

The fifth Philharmonic concert was conducted by Dr. 
Paul Klengel, in the temporary absence of Hans Winder- 
stein. As soloists, the distinguished and very gifted Rus- 
sian Trio, comprising Michael and Josef Press, and pian- 
ist Vera Maurina, wife of the former played the Beetho- 
ven triple concerto for piano, violin and cello with or- 
chestra. The brothers then gave the Brahms double con- 
certo for violin and cello with orchestra. Dr. Klengel 
conducted a Bach overttire arid air, the Shepherd's sym- 
phony from the Christmas oratorio, and the Brahms 
academic overture. Five or six weeks ago the cellist met 
with a serious accident’ to three finger tips of his left 
hand, and his brother gave here a violin recital as substi- 
tute for the cello recital that had been announced. In this 
Philharmonic concert the artist still had one finger tip in 
bandage and he experienced some pain at the close of the 
concert, yet the public was generally unaware that he was 
playing under so great difficulty) The trio gave the Bee- 
thoven in great poetic warmth while maintaining the re- 
poseful, classic attitude that one believes to be the best 
ideal for Beethoven interpreting. The same rich spirit 
and repose were again beautifully in place in the Brahms 
double concerto, and the work cannot be heard in more 
perfect rendition. The orchestra under Paul Klengel ac- 
companied in utmost care and played also the orchestral 
numbers of the program in implicit fidelity to the inten- 
tions of the visiting conductor, The sixth Philharmonic 
concert will have pianist Eleanor Spencer and soprano 
Lola Artot de Padilla as soloists. 

RRR 

Edmund Schmid’s piano recital with the Winderstein 
Orchestra included two works by Karl Gleitz, which re- 
called some earlier decades when susceptible young com- 
posers wrote wholly in the manner and spirit of Richard 
Wagner. Schmid’s program first brought the Beethoven 
G major and E flat major concertos, followed by Gleit2’s 
orchestral piece, “Pieta,” op. 16, suggested by a “Parsifal!’ 
text. Then came the Gleitz fantasie, “Irrlichter,” op. .9, 
for piano and orchestra. The latter work was shortened 


Teo MTICICAR fPAaIinodIi£c£ pvp 


by about half, and still played for eighteen minutes. 
Though completely in Wagnerian mood, the orchestral 
“Pieta” has music of considerable value for itself, and this 
through a certain portent of the main thematic materials. 
The piano fantasie has brilliant playing attributes but less 
physiognomy as music. The artist showed himself an 
unusually mature and agreeable pianist, answering every 
requirement for the stern music of Beethoven. Last 
spring he had aroused unusual interest in thoughtful and 
musical giving of the Waldstein sonata. His style is not 
the most impulsive of all but it is always energetic, warm 
and genuine. Winderstein conducted in great precision 
throughout the evening. 
nReR 


Bronislaw Hubermann played the Brahms A major 
sonata, Bach chaconne, the three sections of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Souvenir d'un lieu char,” the Schumann “Abend- 
lied,” two of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances and 
Paganini’s “La clochette.” Emerich Kris, of Vienna, as- 
sisted in the sonata, and as accompanist. The concert 
resulted in a tumultuous success, though the artist could 
only take time to play one encore before his train left for 
London. Hubermann is far less steady and far less a 
classicist than any of the contemporary violinists who 
have so much technic, yet the public was genuinely inter- 
ested in him and that may be the most important con- 
sideration. 

RRR 

The Sjogren piano sonata, op. 35, was the more im- 
portant novelty of Mark Giinzburg’s second recital, yet his 
program also included A. Griinfeld’s Hungarian fantasie 
and two Hungarian marches by Liszt that were all new 
here. The Sjégren sonata comes nearly being valuable, 
but falls slightly short. The first material is not far from 
a Liszt type, rather commendable rhythmically, yet none 
too sonatalike, and occasionally thin in harmony. It still 
maintains interest through vitality of the message. The 
second movement, andante, and still more the finale, show 
distinct Debussy influence in rhythmic and phrase pattern. 
lhe composer twice introduces into the andante a two 
pulse scherzo figure to anticipate the main material of the 
finale. It is done very effectively. The Debussy influence 
in the last movement is shown only in the songlike epi- 
sodes, the main rhythmic figure of the finale is better than 
that of the first movement. The work is played without 
pause and required seventeen minutes. Giinzburg played 
better than for some time past. He had overworked and 
played unquietly for a season or two. He is one of the 
very few artists who have played the Busoni piano con- 
certo, op. 39, with orchestra and choral finale. He played 
it three times in public. His last Leipsic recital also in- 
cluded Busoni’s great setting of the Bach chaconne, also 
the Liszt “Dante” sonata. 

RRe 

In recital with the singer Alma Ehrhardt, the pianist 
Paul Schramm interested musicians with his fine playing 
of Beethoven's “Waldstein” sonata. Previous recitals had 
shown the young artist slightly unsteady for the playing 
of the larger forms, yet his giving of this sonata was 
admirably sober while containing much inner life. The 
singer presented many lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Ar- 
nold Mendelssohn, Reger, Eugen Lindner and Richard 
Strauss. There were various commendable qualities in 
her art, but the voice was showing wear in some of the 
high tones. 

neue 


Severin Eisenberger’s second piano recital of Handel, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Schiitt and Liszt 
disclosed his best and his less desirable attributes, the lat- 
ter taking shape in occasional lack of poise in Beethoven, 
this time also in a Chopin ballade. 

RRR 


Paul Weingarten’s piano recital included Stradal’s set- 
ting of the third Brandenburg concerto by Bach, the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 111, and works and various arrange- 
ments by Schubert, Dvorak, Brahms and Liszt. The art- 
ist showed much facility and superb qualities as musi- 
cian. One could not claim that the Brandenburg third 
concerto is effectual for piano solo, as the instrument does 
not allow tonal relief through the numerous recurrences 
of similar material, 

nar 

A December student program at Leipsic Conservatory 
included movements from A. Misek’s sonata for contra- 
bass, the Goldmark E minor piano trio, Handel G minor 
concerte for oboe, songs by Sigfrid Karg-Elert, move- 
ments from the Mozart D major piano concerto, with 
stutient’ orchestra, solo piano pieces by Brahms, and a 
movement from the Chopin F minor piano concerto with 
orchestra. Evcene E. Simpson, 
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Helen von Doenhoff Talks on Acting and Singing. 








Among the first talks of the new year, which Helen von 
Doenhoff gave to a small company of students and friends 
in her New York studio, 1186 Madison avenue, this cele- 
brated contralto and teacher emphasized the need for 
more thorough training in the art of acting. 

“When I hear of pupils being launched in opera or op 
eretta after a limited course of study,” said Madame von 
Doenhoff, “I know that they are not prepared to do what 
is expected of them. It could hardly be otherwise. Un- 
less men and women begin their stage careers in youth 
they will seem awkward and ill at ease the first time they 
appear before the footlights—unless they have exceptional 
dramatic talent, and even then they may fail. Often some 
beautiful voices, beautifully placed, 
control of their faculties when they are too suddenly pre- 


singers with lose all 
sented in the singing drama. 

“Very Madame Doenhoff, 
“| rearrange the furniture in my studio in order to make 


my pupils in acting believe that they are singing 


frequently,” continued von 
and act- 
ing in a different place from the one in which they meet 
every week We read of the great 
teachers of acting who were rude to their pupils, almost 
brutal, _they just had 
to be so with 
order to make people 
necessary to 


for lessons some of 


such a word; well, 
young men and 
their self consciousness it is 
them and one of the ways to do that 
spirit, 


one dare use 


some of the women. In 
lose 
move 
is to handle them rudely. Then, if they have any 
they will strike back and that means that something has 
been achieved toward relieving conventional gestures and 
insipid facial expression 

“Of course, in every first class studio of singing where 
pupils are trained for opera there are some exceptional 
and these the 
but it is 


ones who possess inborn 
teacher may use to illustrate his or her points; 
better for all students of singing who aspire for careers 
in opera or operetta that they study acting with some one 
who has had personal experience on the stage. It was 
the late Fanny Davenport who said: ‘When it comes to 
acting, an ounce of talent is worth more than a ton of 
schooling.’ 

‘That is perfectly true, but even those with the ounce 
more 


mimic powers, 


of talent require training; that they will advance 
rapidly than those with less than an ounce of 


what Carlyle 


talent goes 


without saying; still, we know said about 


genius. The Scottish essayist and historian believed that 
the ‘capacity for taking pains’ was the secret of success. 
and he, too, is right. Hard work has done wonders for 


some singing actors who, at the beginning of their careers, 
did not impress even the most sanguine with their abilities. 

“Also, 
histrionic art, that no pupil can learn much from a teacher 
in whom the pupil has no faith. Sometimes pupils go to 
teachers of great reputation and they continue to take 
lessons from such teachers, not because they find that they 


we must remember in all parts, particularly the 


the teacher that nothing can come between them and the 
goal for which they are striving. A pupil that will listen 
to a word against his teacher, 


so far as that teacher is concerned 


or her teacher, is doomed 
\ pupil must care so 


much for the teacher that she will submit to frank advice 


and even to severe lectures when they are needed. 
Teachers who are given to flattery at the lesson hours 
only weaken their case. The teacher should ‘tell each 

















HELEN VON 


DOENHOFF AS ORTRUD 


pupil the truth and teachers who fail to do that will later 


on be obliged to face embarrassing situations—unless they 


move away to another and keep on 


moving. 


city or country 


“In America, even the genuine teachers, those who are 


educated and capable, have to struggle against many 


things. Our restless civilization, our superficiality, and 


our short musical seasons retard progress, even in the best 


organized schools of singing; then, too, our rich men and 
women give too little to musical education We are 
hoping for the dawn of a brighter day, when some of 


these defects will be remedied.” 





are making the progress necessary, but because the teacher Madame von Doenhoff receives applicants by appoint 
has a great name. Teachers and pupils must be in sym- ment only, and letters should be addressed to her New 
pathy with each other; the pupil must have such faith in York studio 
Southern Tributes to Rosa OlitzKa. wer the footlights, as she bowed her acknowledgment of the people's 
Rosa Olitzka, the contralto, formerly’ with the Metro SORE See, ere nae — rates News, January 1, 1913 
politan Opera Company, has appeared a number of the ichisied <Oibihss Suh intial aiih usa tate seated et 
Ysaye concerts given in different parts of the country this splendid diction, a voice of opulent range and appealing sweetness 
season. Despite the fact that the great Belgian violinist She is intense in expression, enthusiastic. with her art and inspir 
and his assisting pianist, Camille Decreus, of Paris, gave a '"8 '™ her stage presence. Particularly in the selection, “Es bat dis 
4 = rose sich beklagt, her ability to present widely separate emotions 
major part of the programs, Madame Olitzka, in each case, | sevecsaih {fined adi atnaeiinas ‘eels ease nA teeta Caattoten 
achieved success on her own account. She is singing bet- Chronicle 
ter than ever, and has been frequently praise for the beauty ee 
of her voice and her warm musical nature. The follow- Madame Olitzka next sang “Softly Awakes My Heart,” fre 
N. C., refer to a great con- ‘5aint-Saéns’ “Samson et Delilah,” and from this time on had her 


ing extracts from Charlotte, 
cert in that city on the last night of the old year: 
paying the tribute 
greatest living 


Charlotte sat at the feet of genius last night, 
great artists: Ysaye, the 


Russian 


who accomps 


of rich appreciation to three 
Olitzka, the great 
French pianist 


and Camille Decreus, 
Olitzka 


contralto, 
ied Ysaye and 


violinist ; 





the wonderful 








These world renowned artists gave the f of the three concerts 
which the Charlotte Musical Association has nned for the season 

The event was epochal, musically, and socially, a triumpt 

An audience that would have filled the Academy of Music greeted 
the artists at the big Auditorium m Fifth and College strects—an 
audience brilliant and representative in personnel. Charlotte gath 
ered there her culture and her charm, to which was added num 
bers of prominent people from nearby cities and towns 

Rosa Olitzka, great Russian prima donna mtralto, who appeared 


Ysaye She 
that it was 
jeep Sh 


evoked but little less enthusiasm than 
until the 


voice is phenome 


with Ysaye, 
had not sung many 
listening to a great 


notes audience realized 


artist Her na_ly 


is tonally versatile, her voice displaying a variety of color that is 
remarkable. While her tones are great, grand, vibrant and resonant, 
she displays also a refinement of tone quality, a delicacy of light 
and shade which are exquisite. Her interpretative talent is of high 
musical significance To her art she adds a stage presence that is 
uniquely attractive She belongs to the dramatic rather than the 
lyric type, a fact apparent m the greater number of her interpreta 
tions. Her opening number, “ Ah mort fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “The 
Prorhet,” established her at once with her audience . 
This was followed by Saint-Saers po lar “Soft Awakes My 
Heart.” from “Samson and Delilah " She graciously responded to 





encores 4 handsome bunch of American Beauties was handed her 
Mu =* 


audience., Her next and final appearance was with a widely varying 
number of selections “Immer Leiser,” by Brahms; “Es Hat dic 
Rore Sich Beklagt,” Franz; “Baby, Beach, Ach to Notschinka a 
Russian folksong, and “Cacilie,” R. Strauss, gave an insight into 
the wonderful capabilities of a powerful contralto, the weakest word 

the description of which would be superb 

In Germar French, Russian or the good America f Beac 
Madame Olitzka centers the object ed at, the hearts of her audi 
ence Cha tte Observer \dvertisement 





Busy January for the Gambles. 

Pilot Charles Wilson Gamble, of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
the following list of engagements for the Ernest Gamble 
Concert Party during the month of January: ——— Va., 

Lynchburg, Va., 7; Roanoke, Va., 8; Richmond, Va., 9; 
Newport News, Va., 10; Emporia, Va, 11; W ie gton, 
N. C., 14; Beaufort, N. C., 15; Wilmington, N. C.. 16: 
Raleigh, N. C., 17; Winston-Salem, N. C., 20; Newberry 
N. C., 22; Clemson College, S. C., 23; Statesville, N. C 
24; Springville, N. Y., 28; N. Y., 30 
onta, N. Y., 31. 

After a concert in early February at Amherst, Mass 
the Gamble Concert Party starts directly West for a tour 
through to the Pacific Coast via the Southwest and return- 
ing eastward over the Northern Pacific, 
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sz rue de |’Ermitage, 
BRUSSELS, December 24, 1912 


The pianist Carl Friedburg was the distinguished solo- 
ist for the Beethoven festival, given by the Concerts 
Ysaye, Sunday, December 15, and received an ovation for 
his playing of the concerto in C minor. His wonderful 
talent and great musicianship appeal especially in his in- 
terpretation of Beethoven and he gave the concerto a 








rHEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE, BRUSSELS 


reading full of depth and beauty. Siegmund von Hau- 
segger, chef d’orchestre of the Hamburg Philharmonic 
concerts, was thoroughly in sympathy with the soloist 
and rendered adequate accompaniment to the concerto 
Besides this work, the program contained the third sym- 
phony, in E flat major, and the seventh symphony, both 
by Beethoven. Von Hausegger shows excellent control 
over his orchestra and possession of a true and classical 
Beethoven spirit in interpretation. The festival was at- 
tended by an enthusiastic audience, which taxed the ca- 
pacity of the Alhambra 
zeme 

The Quatuor Zimmer gave its second evening of cham 
ber music, Monday, December 16. The program of Schu 
bert’s works contained the quartet in A minor, a work of 
exquisite charm of melody and sentiment and delightful 
rhythm. The unfinished quartet, in C minor, shows much 
greater instrumental development, having at moments the 
effect of a string orchestra, although in it one misses 
some of the delicate sentiment that characterizes others 





A RARE JOSEPH WIENIAWSKI PICTURE 


of Schubert’s quartets; and, lastly, the grand quartet in 
G major in its complete maturity of development and 
great variety of themes. The Quatuor Zimmer is one of 
the institutions of Brussels, having played the most in 
teresting chamber music works each season for sixteen 
years. Their programs are always very carefully worked 
up and rendered with an excellent ensemble and much 
spirit. The Quatuor Zimmer's next program will have 
works by Beethoven only. 
nner 

The first of the series of four concerts to be given at 
the Conservatory Royal, Sunday, December 21, was the 
occasion of introducing Leon Dubois, the newly elected 
director of the Conservatory. The audiences of these 
concerts are always composed of the elite of Brussels’ 
musical and social world and they gave M. Dubois a sym- 
pathetic reception, which was justified by a very distin- 
guished direction of the concert program. The orchestra 
is composed of all the professors and instructors of the 


Conservatory, and they put into the execution of the dii- 
ferent works a particular artistic care, quality of tone and 
character which is not to be found in the ordinary orches- 
tra. The memory of Edgar Tinel, the late director of the 
Conservatory, was honored by the performance of the 
overture from his musical drama, “Sainte Godelieve,” op 
43, and the first scene from the third tableau of his opera, 
“Katharina.” It was my first hearing of any of Tinel’s 
works, and I was struck with their real artistic beauty 
and their musical and dramatic worth. They are full of 
color, beautifully orchestrated and are characterized by 
extraordinary richness of melody and purity of musical 
expression. The scene from*‘Katharina” was for orches- 
tra, invisible choir and solo parts for soprano and bass, 
which were taken by Tilly Cahnbley-Hinken and Louis 
Froelich, and is one of the most beautiful and mystic 
scenes of a sacred character which has been written for 
the stage. The piéce de resistance of the program was 
the Brahms “Requiem,” for soloists, chorus and orchestra 
This great work is full of dignity and serene emotion, but 
has no decided liturgical destination and does not con- 
stitute a musical paraphrase for the service of the dead. 
It consists of a suite of seven meditations on the transitory 
character of the earthly life, the emptiness of human joys 
and the hope of eternal glory. It was given a dignified 
interpretation and the solo parts were well sung by Ma- 
dame Hinkley and M. Froelich. The program closed with 
the noble and stirring cantata of J. S. Bach, ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg.” 
nRre 


During the last two weeks an unusual number of piano 
recitals have taken place. Louis Closson, a young Belgian, 
who studied with Leschetizky and later with Busoni, in 
Berlin, where he has received much favorable comment, 
gave his first concert in Brussels at the Grande Harmonie, 
Thursday, December 19. His program consisted of the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 53; the twenty-four preludes of 
Chopin, and three Liszt numbers, the “Rondo des 
Gnomes,” “The Erl King” (Schubert) and the “Mephisto 
Valse.” 

RRR 


Manuel Barajas, of Mexico, made his first appearance 
before a Brussels audience at Salle Erard, December 11, 
as a pianist and created a favorable impression in a pro- 
gram of Bach-d'Albert, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt num- 
bers, also several compositions by Mexican composers 
Barajas comes from Mexico, where he has recently given 
a series of recitals. He is already in possession of an 
excellent technic and many musicianly qualities. 


RRR 

Helene Dinsart appeared in a concert with orchestra at 
the Grande Harmonie, December to. Mlle. Dinsart, who 
obtained last year the “Prix Musica” in Paris, is a young 
pianist of extraordinary ability. She was heard in the 
Brahms concerto, B flat major; the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in F major and the seldom heard “Totentanz” by Liszt 
She plays with much verve and brilliancy, possessing a 
clean, commanding technic, and shows a thorough musical 
knowledge. Mlle. Dinsart was received with much favor 
by the large audience. The orchestra was ably conducted 
by the pianist Arthur de Greef, with whom she studied. 


A joint recital was given by Mlle. Kissey Guillain, 
violinist, and Victor Buesst, pianist, with orchestra, under 
the direction of Paul Goossens, at the Palais des Arts, De- 
cember 11. Mr. Buesst, an Australian, made a favorable 
impression by his playing of the concerto in A major, by 
Liszt, and the Saint-Saéns concerto, in G minor. He has 
much facility of technic and a tone of great warmth and 
purity. Mlle. Guillain’s playing of the Max Bruch G 
minor concerto was marred by exceedingly faulty intona- 
tion, which was partially due to extreme nervousness 
She appeared to a little better advantage in the “Havan- 
aise,” by Saint-Saéns. The orchestra opened the program 
with Mendelssohn's overture, “Ruy Blas.” 

Luetta ANDERSON. 





Alice H. Baker in New York. 


Alice H. Baker, the pianist, is back in New York after 
four years spent in Vienna, where she studied under 
Leschetizky. Miss Baker has opened a studio at Carnegie 
Hall, where she will receive a limited number of pupils 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. She receives appli- 
cants by appointment only. Miss Baker’s residence is at 
63 West Fiftieth street. Besides teaching a few pupils of 
talent and serious desire for study, Miss Baker will accept 
engagements for concerts. Her piano playing has been 
much admired abroad. 
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Van Buren Place, } 
913 


Los AN« "LES Cal., January 2, 

The programs of the People’s Orchestra continue to hold 
the high standard set, at the same time giving the popular 
classics in sufficient numbers to interest even a casual 
listener. As has been stated repeatedly, this orchestra has 
been organized for local advancement in every line of 
music, the end and aim of the Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion of Southern California, under whose direction the 
movement is maintained, being to encourage musical talent 
in all lines, as well as to cultivate a musical understanding 
and appreciation on the part of the public. To this end 
every program contains one number by an American, and, 
so far as possible, by a local composer; also no other than 
local artists are engaged as soloists ‘hus far every pro- 
gram has contained one number by a Los Angeles com- 
poser. December 22, the orchestra played “Danse Bre 
tonne,” by Frederick Stevenson. Stevenson’s compositions 
are well and widely known, his church music being sung 
by singers and choirs all over the country. He is 
a scholarly musician and a master of counterpoint and har 
mony. This little dance showed his skill in the treatment 
of both theme and tone color, being cleverly worked out 
On this same program was the overture to the “Barber of 
Seville,” the ‘““Toy” symphony of Haydn, and Herbert's 
“American Fantasia.” The soloist was Ettore Campana, 
baritone, who sang Adam’s “O Holy Night” as a Christ- 
mas Offering. December 25 offered one of the best played 
concerts yet given. Mr. Pemberton’s “Reverie” for strings, 
given at the. first concert, was repeated by request. Mr 
Pemberton is oboe player in both the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony and the People’s Orchestra. This “Reverie” is an 
exquisite little bit, and was played “con amore” by the 
string choir, and had to be repeated at the insistence of 
the audience. The soloist was Jamie W. Overton, a Los 
Angeles boy, recently returned from several years’ study 
of the violin abroad. He played the first movement of 
the very difficult Tschaikowsky concerto (op. 35) and 
roused a storm of applause. He showed an easy mastery 
of the tremendous technical difficulties; never once was 
there a slip of tone or attack, and, beyond all technic, was 
the grasp of the content and dramatic possibilities. He 
repeated a portion after several recalls. Mr. Overton felt 
somewhat hampered because he did not have his own in- 
strument to play upon. He is suing the United States 
Government for the loss of a very valuable violin destroyed 
by the carelessness of the customs house officials at New 
York on his return from Europe recently. The outcome 
is being watched with great interest by the musical fra- 
ternity. Mr. Lebegott, conductor, never did better work 
than on this occasion, when the program was as follows 
“Tannhauser” overture, Wagner; “Pizzicati (ballet “Sy! 
via’), Delibes; concerto, op. 35 (first movement), Tschai 
kowsky, Jaime W. Overton; “Reverie” for strings (by ré 
quest), C. E. Pemberton; “Dance of the Hours” (“Gia 
conda”), Ponchielli. 


neRe 
The Lambardi Grand Opera Company opened its second 
season, December 30, with a performance of “Aida.” A 


full house greeted the company’s return, and welcomed 
Ester Adaberto, the dramatic soprano, who was a great 
favorite when she was here several years ago. Her voic 
is surpassing beautiful and she is an intense actress 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, as Amneris, made a tremendous 
hit. Her voice is luscious and velvety as well as power 
ful, and she made of Amneris a woman as well as a 
princess of the blood, instead of a hateful, scheming vixen, 
as s0 often seems to be the only conception we are given 
of her. Signor Foleo won his audience at the very start 
with a rendition of the famous “Celeste Aida” that brought 
the house to a rousing applause, and he continued to keep 
his hold on the audience to the end; and that is saying a 
good deal, for “Aida” is long at best, and was a bit 
strained Monday night by the tedious waits between acts 
Nicoletti as Amonasro and Martino as Ramfis repeated 
their successes of last fall Marco as King of Egypt and 
the rest of the cast were all excellent. Arturo Bovi, the 
new conductor, made friends at once, and demonstrated 
his ability beyond all cavil. The popular support for this 
season seems promising, and L. E. Behymer, the local 
manager, is hopeful of sufficient returns to warrant an an 
nual season of opera. 


There is here a most excellent woman’s chorus (the 
Lyric Club) and there are at least two fine male choruses 
(Ellis and Orpheus Clubs), but no large mixed chorus 
Preparatory to the spring festival, planned in connection 
with the People’s Orchestra, the Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion has issued an announcement of the formation of a 
chorus of 500 mixed voices for the giving of large choral 


works. Many professional singers are offering their serv 
ices, and the success of this latest undertaking is assured 
nRnre 

Among the many good things L. E. Behymer is offering 
this season is a series of eight performances by the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Company in March. We are to have two 
fetrazzini performances; Mary Garden in “Thais,” “Sa 
lome™’ and “Natoma”; also two Wagnerian nights (“Tristan 
and Isolde” and ‘““Walkiire”), which last announcement will 
be gratefully received as a change from the Italian and 
French “Natoma” 
will be given in English. Also we will enjoy “Hansel and 


Gretel” in a double bill with the “Secret of Susanne.” In 


peras, of which we have had many 


order to secure this great treat Mr. Behymer has had to 
give a very large guarantee, and he tells me over $7,000 
has been raised, which proves the confidence and support 
accorded Mr. Behymer in his shouldering of big things 
Jane CATHERWOOD 





MUSICAL COLUMBUS. 
Cotumeus, Ohic January 5 p13 
The week just beginning promises to be very attractive 
musically, opening tomorrow evening with the Shechan 
English Opera Company in “I] Trovatore.’ 
RRR 
The Girls’ Music Club has its public artist recital to 
morrow evening in Carnegie Hall, presenting Dorothy and 











Eleanor 


SPENCER 


The Distinguished 
Young American Pianist 


After three successful seasons in Europe, includ- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, in Berlin with 
Kunwald and the Berlin Philharmon‘c, in Am- 
sterdam with Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, will make her 


Initial American Tour 
Entire Season 1913-14 


Vander the exclosive management of 


Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Esther Swainson in a lecture-recital on “Modern French 
Music.” 
the lecturer and cellist 


Miss Dorothy is a pianist and Miss Esther is 
These young English women 
have resided a long time in Paris, so they are especially 
well fitted to give an interesting program 

nnre 


Emily MeCallip received in honor of the Swainson s 


} 


$- 
ters at her studio, 26 South Third street, this afternoon 
at 4 o'clock. Miss McCallip met those artists while study 
ing with the Chaigneau sisters in Paris 
nRre 
The Women’s Music Club’s matinee, 


noon, will offer a program of opera music. 


Tuesday after 
Florence 
Birchele, contralto, pupil of Jean de Reszke, will be the 
guest artist, representing the Canton (Ohio) Music Study 
Club. The members who perform are: Margaret Parry 
Hast, soprano; Mrs. Reginald L. Hidden, violin: Eleanor 
Schmidt, piano; Katharine Gleason, organ; Anna de 
Milita, harp; Hazel Swann, piano, and Mrs. Christian 
jorn, accompanist for Miss Birchele 
nner 
The Cincinnati Symphony Kunwald, 


conductor, will give its second concert for this season in 


Orchestra, Dr 
Memorial Hall, Wednesday evening. Marie Hertenstein. 
a gifted Columbus pianist, who has spent about seven 
years in Vienna and Berlin, the last several with Arthur 
Schnabel, of the latter city, will make her first public ap 
pearance since her return, playing the G minor 
of Saint-Saéns. There is great interest in this concert, 
and especially in Marie Hertenstein, who has many warm 
friends and sincere admirers in her home city 
nner 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organist, assisted by Alice 
Turner Parnell, soprano, gave a delightful program of 
Christmas music this afternoon at Broad Street Methodist 


Church. 


concerto 


nae 
The New Year’s Day Eisteddfod, held in Memorial 
Hall, began at 8 a. m. and lasted far into the night. The 
$1,000 prize for mixed chorus, the largest cash prize ever 


11 


offered in this State, was won by the Columbus Cheral 
Society, directed by Robert W. Roberts. The contest for 
male chorus, the prize $500, was also won by the Colum 
bus singers, Robert W. Roberts, director, The Welsh 


festival attracted several thousand visitors, organizations 
coming from Cincinnati, Jackson, Lima, Van Wert, Ven 
docia and Pittsburgh Ihe adjudicator was Prof, Hollis 


[he director of the session 
Arens, of 


Dann, of Cornell University 
was Edwin S. Griffith, of Cleveland. F. X 
New York, and Professor Dann, of Ithaca, were among 
the music judges. Mrs. Edward Jenkins served as pian 
accompanist, and Jessie Crane presided at the great orga: 
both serving in a most creditable manner 
zn Rne 
The Musical Art Society, Floyd Stanley Crooks, presi 
dent, and Samuel Richard Gaines, musical director, wil 
give its first concert Thursday evening, January 9, in the 
Hartman Theater. William Grafing King, violinist, of 
New York, will be the soloist 
nner 
Adeline Genee, with her own orchestra, will appear at 
the Southern Theater, Thursday evening, January 14 
RRR 
The Wallace Conservatory has enlarged its harp «de 
partment, to include the Clarke Irish harp. Anna de 
Milita will teach the Irish as wel! as the standard harp, 
and it is probable that a choir of harps will be one of the 
attractions of commencement seas 
nner 
The New York Symphony Orchestra will give a con 
cert in Memorial Hall, Monday evening, January 20 
This is the second (Philadelphia was first) concert under 
the auspices of the Columbus Symphony Association fot 
this season. 
nRe 
Mabel Dunn, violinist, returned to Cincinnati, Saturday 
January 3, to resume her instruction with Pier Tirindelli, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
nere 
Clarence Adler, formerly of Cincinnati, but now spend 
ing three weeks of every month at his New York studi 
giving one week to his Cincinnati pupils, has two Colum 
bus pupils, Hazel Swann and Ethel Harness, who expect 
to secure one whole day in Columbus for Mr Adler, $0 
that they can induce him to give them lessons at home 
and save their journey to Cincinnati. It will probably be 
an easy matter to secure pupils, because Mr. Adler ha 
been heard here as solo pianist on a program with the 
Flonzaley Quartet, at which time he not only delighted his 
audience by his artistic performance, but also the mem 
bers of the quartet. With rare discrimination, Mr. Adler 


chose for his solo numbers compositions which accorde: 
' 


well with the ensemble works, consulting the Flonzale 
program carefully. Mr. Adler and Anton Hekking, cellist 
gave many ensemble evenings in Berlin, a class of wor! 
for which Mr 


Adler seems especially fitted 
Etta May Situ 


New England Music. 


Nasnvua, N. H lanua 
The Creation,” by Haydn, was given by the Lawren 
Choral Society, 100 voices, Monday evening, December % 


with Josephine Knight, soprano; George FE. Raseley, ten 
nd Leverett Merrill, bass, all of Boston, and the Boston 


Festival Orchestra Eusebius G. Hood, of Nashua, N. H 





was the conductor. City Hall was entirely filled wit! 
enthusiastic audience ind both the soloists nd the t 
were accorded loud and continued applause 

The next concert in this vicinity will be given 
Lowell Choral » ret January 20, 150 voces Ww 
Goring-Thomas’s “The Swan and the Sh } und Met 
delssohn'’ Walpurgis Night’ will be sung, with M 
Stoddart, sopran Rose B nt Ito; I bert M 
phy, tenor, of the Metro; tan Opera ¢ , 
Charles Granvill arit 

The Nashua Oratorio S ty, 100 voice will give ¢ 
ridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan” and Mende 
‘Hymn of Praise” at City Hall, January 23, with M 
Stoddart Rose Bryant (,corge Raseley and H 


White, the latter bass of the Bost Opera Company, ar 


the Boston Festival Orchestra 

The Peterborough \ Dowell Choral Clu il 
Alfred R. Gaul’s “The Holy City” January 28, with Ma 
Reilly, soprano; Mrs. Arthur C. Spalding, contralt Wa 
ter Bruce, baritone, all three of Lowell. and Clar 
Hickey, tenor, of Nashua E. G. Hood director of tl 
societies H 


Concert in Bartlesville, Okla. 

\ subscriber to Tue Musica Courter in B 
Okla. has sent the office in New York a progr 
concert given at the Bartlesville School of Musi 
cember 17, at which the Webber String Quartet play: 
numbers by Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, Moszkows! 
Mendelssohn. Hallie V. Webber, pianist, assisted. 7 
members of the Webber String Quartet are Car! E. Web 
Caryl H. Caldwell, second violin; M. W 
Voegele, viola, and Clifford W. Price, cello. 


ber, first violin ; 
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EVROPE’S BEST OPERA HOUSES. 





Municu, December 24, 1912 
the city 
7 VW i ! 
p once said—or words to that effect And as 
r rts to report this week it seems a good 


to get rid of an article which has been in my 


which has very often been asked of me— 
have d t, my fellow correspondents as well 

; mericat ntemplating coming to Europe for music 

t , by students already here and also by American 

ire, is “Which is the best Opera in 

fo answer this we must first determine which 

into consideration, and the answer is the 

the capital citi of the three largest 

viz., Berlin (Prussia), Dresden (Saxony), 

, and the Royal Operas in Vienna, Aus 

in Paris tor five years, but, 

reports which continue to come from that 

(;rand Opera there is no more to be taken into 

an art institute now than it was 

Opéra Comique—which was in those days 

not considered in this article on 

he limit ts repertory. The famous La 

ilan, t innot be seriously considered, as the 

tain and irregular, both as to 

y Chere is in Milan (or was last sea- 

e of the finest opera choruses which I have ever 
" | rchestra, fine ballet and very excellent 

loists were impossible. London also 

within the scope of this article, since it has 

und opera. As to the St. Petersburg Royal 

t in a position to speak, as 1 have never 
ty, but it hardly comes into consideration 


ratively few American students or tour 


to that id region during the regular 

my colleague, Eugene Simpson, handled 

r opera there in one of his series of fine Rus- 
recently appeared 


with these gfour cities—Berlin, Dresden, 


Vienna—to consider. In these cities there ar 
ies playing together on the average ten 
ir—in Munich eleven—and made possible 


from the royal funds in their respective 


recognize the 


ot tor a minute fail t 


certain of the smaller cities over here 


} the opera may be described as good Riga, for 
ne time had a magnificent company, contain 

including Enrico Caruso, if 1 am not 

vho have now become famous throughout 

{ | But, on the whole, the opera in the smaller 
' od the performance of certain single 

h t pective company is particularly 

innot average up to the opera in the four 

med, for the simple reason that, 

e of the smaller cities becomes so 

ttract general attention, he or she is bound 


{ é izht up by one of the larger Operas with 
ts greater resource ist as the Metropolitan, with its 


big 
ng, m its turn skims off the cream of the 
( is whik 1 am considering 
\ | take up the various departments tor comparison 
the llowi rder Scenery, orchestra, conductors, 
and soloists) 
As far the mechanical adjuncts of opera go—scenery, 
lightir et the general standard in all four houses is 
pretty high, and there is comparatively little to choose be 
we the especially in the present day when it has be- 
to have the scenic designs for a new 
i lvance by some artist and then issued in 
red etches by the 1 ishers of the 
as the re These sketches are sent in 
ance t e technical departments of the various thea- 
t \ era is to be produced and followed 
ly Perhaps Professor Roller, of 
\ t t now artistu lesigner of scenery of 
the ; ises, but in handling the purely technieal 
specially in the lighting—Julius 
\ I Municl questionably the head of 
tri rt particularly loves its 
t tate ft pend real money on it, 
Vienna 1 probably a larger 
nt f new enery than the other operas, some of 


which have scenery left over from the dark ages for some 
of the old repertory operas—“Faust,” “Trovatore,” etc. 
To sum up, honors are pretty even as far as scenery is 
concerned, one stage excelling in one opera, another in 
another. 

Now for the orchestras. On this point there is abso- 
lutely no doubt. I consider the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra the very finest in the world. No matter whether 
the happenings on the stage are good or bad, it is always 
a pure joy to listen to the playing of this magnificent 
body of musicians in the pit. One of the old threadbare 
scores—from the young Verdi for instance—takes on 
new life and color when played by them. The strings are 
exquisite, the woods unimpeachable, the horns splendid—in 
something like ten operas I heard just one “knix” (break) 

and the heavier brass instruments mellow and sonorous 
without being blary, not to forget the percussion instru- 
ments, where every player is an artist. The other three 
opera houses have good orchestras—excellent orchestras— 
but they do not come up to the Vienna standard. I ex- 
pect to see the work of the Munich orchestra improve 
very much under Bruno Walter, who will know how to 
improve the brass section particularly. 

As to conductors. Munich is very lucky to get Bruno 
Walter away from Vienna, as he is undoubtedly the most 
important man now in the service of the four stages in 
question and will be a worthy successor to Mottl. Sup- 
porting him we have Hugo Rohr, a capable routine con- 
ductor; Meyrowitz, who does not come into consideration, 
as he goes to Hamburg next year after only one season 
here, and Rosenhek, a very talented young man. Meyro- 
witz’s successor will be a young conductor named Hess, a 
native of this city, but now working at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
who displayed great talent and energy in his two appear- 
ances as guest. In Vienna Franz von Schalk is a capable, 
experienced man of taste, Reichenberger a man of routine, 
and the two younger men, Fitelberg and Guanieri, talented 
musicians, who have as yet been afforded very little op- 
portunity to show how good they are. Ernst von Schuch, 
in Dresden, is a veteran who deserves all praise for what 
he has done in the forty years of his service to bring the 
Dresden Opera up to its present high standard and for his 


intelligent support of the younger composers as they have 
come along. The under conductors at Dresden I do not 
know. In Berlin, Leo Blech, a conductor of taste and 
ability, is the most important man since Dr. Muck left. 1 
heard the “Rosenkavalier’ under Emil Paur in October 
It was the first time he directed it, if I am not mistaken, 
and he was by no means familiar enough with the score 
to do it anything like justice. Von Strauss (not Richard, 
who confines himself now to leading only the concerts of 
the Royal Orchestra) appears to be a capable man of 
routine. To sum up, there are capable men in each city, 
but Munich, under the energetic and intelligent leadership 
of Walter, has the best chances for development. Especial- 
ly valuable is Walter’s fine hand in preparing and directing 
the famous Mozart and Wagner festival perormances 
which bring so many Americans here every summer. 

There is no use in devoting space to notice of the stage 
management, On all four stages it is about fair to mid- 
dling, not by any means up to the average of modern 
stage direction. I have often thought I should like to see 
an intelligent American stage manager, in shirt sleeves 
and with a large voice, get busy at the rehearsals. It 
would be an awful shock for all concerned. 

Now for the singing forces—first, the choruses. On 
all four stages the chorus is good—but hardly very good. 
In general it has been my observation that chorus work 
over here—and this is true of choral societies as well as 
the opera choruses—is not up to the standard of our good 
societies at home or in England The German loves to 
sing and a great many of him belong to one singing so- 
ciety or another, but he loves more the quantity than the 
quality of his own voice. The dynamic nicety and fineness 
of our good choruses under competent leaders are rarely 
heard over here, As above stated, there is little to choose 
between the four theaters which we are considering as 
far as the chorus goes. One hears a little poor work from 
ill of them, a great deal of good, competent singing, and 
very occasionally an extra fine bit. 

Before going into the question of the soloists it must be 
said that the German looks at an opera singer from a very 
different standpoint than the American, The American 


demands of an opera singer at least a voice and the ability 
to sing. If he can also act, so much the better. But in 
Germany the artist can get away with it if he can act 
fairly well. Voice and ability to sing are secondary—very 
secondary—things. Until one gets adjusted to this stand- 
point, opera over here, even the very best, is bound to be 
a disappointment. And only after this standpoint has been 
fully assimilated is it possible for the foreigner to under- 
stand how such tenors as, for instance, Schmedes, in 
Vienna, and von Bary, in Munich—neither of whom has 
even a rudimentary idea of what “singing” means—be- 
come and remain popular favorites. Please do not think, 
however, that I mean to convey the impression that all the 
opera singers sing badly. No, there are many honorable 
exceptions, But what I do mean is that one must always 
expect to hear a good proportion of bad singers in any cast 
in any city over here. 


The soprano department is about the best on each of 
the four stages in question. Frida Hempel (Berlin), Mar- 
garete Siems (Dresden), Hermine Bosetti (Munich) and 
Selma Kurz (Vienna) are a quartet of coloratura sopranos 
any one of whom is fit for any stage in the world. There 
are many dramatic sopranos (hoch-dramatisch), some of 
whom are especially fine in certain roles, but not one of 
whom is so great as really to stand out above the others. 
Edyth Walker, whom I should select as the best represen- 
tative of this branch now singing in Europe, appears only 
as guest in the cities which we are considering. Let me 
say right here that I am going to praise several Americans 
who are singing here in Europe and that this is not be- 
cause I am blowing a patriotic trumpet, but because 
they really are the best we have over here. The 
very fact that they are engaged in preference to the native 
artists proves that they must be superior. Coming to the 
lyric sopranos (jugendlich-dramatisch) I must immediate- 
ly mention another American who is undoubtedly the best 
representative of that branch in the four cities—Maude 
Fay, of Munich. For quality of voice and ability to sing 
well she has no equal on the four stages. There are also 
other excellent artists in this department—Madame Kiu- 
rina, in Vienna, to name only one—and on the whole it can 
show perhaps a higher average of good artists than any 
other single department. And I must mention Marcella 
Craft among the sopranos, a splendid actress aside from 
being a good singer, whose “Butterfly” cannot be excelled 
on the Continent. 

But where are the altos? Since Matzenauer went to 
America we have only one real alto of importance and that 
is another American, Madame Charles-Cahier, who, like 
kdyth Walker, prefers to appear from time to time as 
guest on the stage, so as to have the needed spare time 
for her many concert engagements. There are several 
altos who are not bad engaged in the various cities, but 
there is no single one to whom the adjective “good” can 
really be applied. 

The leading lyric tenor on each of the four stages is 
good—please notice again that two of them are Americans 

Maclennan (Berlin) and Miller (Vienna) with the two 
Germans Wolf (Munich) and Vogelstrom (Dresden). 
But when it comes to the dramatic tenors (Heldentenor) 
—well, that is quite another question, The best German 
dramatic tenor of the day is undoubtedly Heinrich Knote 

those who formerly heard him in New York have no 
idea how he has improved since then. But Knote appears 
only about twenty times a season in Munich and on the 
other stages only infrequently as guest. The regular men 
are neither important nor good. Anybody who hopes to 
see even a tolerable representation of one of Wagner's 
heroes of the Ring on one of these four stages will, aside 
from Knote’s occasional appearances, be disappointed nine 
times out of ten. 

One must get used to the German baritone. His princi- 
ple is—with a few honorable exceptions—the more noise, 
the better singer. It is too bad, for there are some won- 
derful baritone voices here if the possessors would only 
take the trouble to sing instead of shout, Feinhals 
(Munich) is perhaps the best known baritone now appear- 
ing in these cities, but there is no want of good voiced 
baritones on the other stages, though a real singing bari- 
tone is a rare bird. 

Che bass department is capably looked after in all the 
four cities, although the real old “cellar” bass voice is 
becoming as much of a rarity in Germany as elsewhere. 
Myer (Vienna) and Bender (Munich) are both very fine 
artists in this department. 

To sum up, the difference between the companies at these 
four Royal Operas is, considered as a whole, not very 
great One has a better dramatic soprano, another a 
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better lyric baritone—and so forth. The general average 
is about the same. 

And now to make the final summary and answer the 
question which I propounded at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle “Which is the best Opera in Europe?” I will rank 
them in the following order 

1. Vienna. 

2. Munich. 

3. Dresden. 

4. Berlin. 

I put Vienna first because the general average there, tak- 
ing one opera with another—Wagner, opera comique, Ital- 
lan opera old and new, German Spieloper, French opera 
and all, just as they come in the regular repertory—seems 
to me to be higher than at any of the other houses; and 
the magnificent orchestra is, too, a great factor in award- 
ing Vienna the first place. Munich, be it remarked, has 
great chance for development under the leadership of two 
young men, the new Intendant von Frankenstein and 
3runo Walter. There will be a shaking up of old bones 
and an infusion of new blood which cannot fail to help. 
And, besides, none of the other houses can rival the 
Munich Mozart productions Dresden and Berlin both 
need some energetic young blood if they are not to stag- 
nate. 

I do not expect everybody to agree with my ranking 
and give it only for what it is worth; the carefully di- 
gested personal opinion of one who has had a chance to 
observe. H. O. Oscoon. 





Beatrice La Palme in Three Roles. 


Additional press notices about Beatrice La Palme, of 
the Montreal Opera Company, tell of her successes in 
three widely different schools. One notice refers to her as 
Marguerite in “Faust,” another as Rosina in “The Barber 
of Seville,” and a third as the heroine in “Cendrillon.” 
Excerpts from these criticisms follow: 

One of the finest performances given by the Montreal Opera Com 
pany this season was that of “Faust,” sung last night, with Madame 


La Palme as Marguerite and Leon Lafitte as Faust It was a per 
formance as pleasing to the cye as to the ear, which is saying much 
Madame La Palme was an ideal Marguerite, and infused into he 

singing all the marvelous beauty and coloring of which her voice 
is capable, her “Mirror Song” in particular being received with 
rounds of applause Lafitte sang splendidly a cor less a 
success in his interpretation of the grave and elderly student re 

stored to youth. The whole performance was | ularly well bal 


anced.-Montreal Gazette, January 1, 1913 


It is greatly to be regretted that more people did not hear th 
performance of “I! Barbiere di Seviglia,”” given by the Montreal 
Opera Company last night, and those who had done their Christmas 
shopping early and gathered in His Majesty’s Theater are to be con 
gratulated on witnessing an interpretation of Rossini’s ever-green 

medy which was worthy of the traditions which our wn opera is 
making and which would have reflected credit upon any company 


in America 
Beatrice La Palme was the Rosina, and Madame La Palme has 


not sung and acted so well in any other opera in Montreal Nature 
intended her for roles like this She sang the embellished measures 
with the ease and clarity of an accomplished colorature soprano, and 


with the refined phrasing which can never be disassociated from 
her work in any style of music Madame La Palme has always 
been recognized as a sincere musician, and on this occasion she 
proved g brilliant comedienne as well Montreal Herald, December 
29, 1912 


Madame La Palme sang the name part in a manner that gave 
general satisfaction. Not only was she vocally in perfect accord 
with the character, but in action she suggeste 
kitchen as well as in the palace. Mad 
the part con amore.—Montreal Standard, December 28, 1912 


d Cinderella in the 





La Palme sang and acted 


(Advertisement. ) 





A Resourceful Saenger Pupil. 

Lila Robeson, the young contralto who so recently made 
her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, was called 
upon at short notice to sing the role of Fricka Saturday 
evening of week before last in Brooklyn, in place of Mad- 
ame Matzenauer, who was ill. Miss Robeson went on 
without even an orchestra rehearsal, achieving a decided 
and brilliant success. At the close of the act her associ- 
ates, Madame Fremstad, Madame Gadski and Mr. Gris- 
wold, crowded around her and expressed their admiration 
of her splendid achievement. Miss Robeson is one of the 
five young singers from the Saenger Studio who have 
made their initial bow at the Metropolitan this season 

The following notices from two daily papers of Brook- 
lyn refer to Miss Robeson’s appearance as Fricka: 


lisposition of Madame Matzenauer, wl was to have a 
ast, and Madame 
Robeson sang in her place, making a very favorable impression, 


The in 





peared as Fricka, necessitated a change in the 
with a voice of full, rich, agreeable ality which she used with fine 
intelligence. There ig not a great deal for Fricka to do, but Madame 
Robeson made effective use of the ne opportun which she 
insists that Wotan shall bring about the px icheneae f Siegmund 
Brooklyn Eagle, January 5, 1913 





Madame Robeson, through the illness of Madame Matzenauer, was 
given her first opportunity last night in an important role and she 






rose to the occasion in a fine manner She has a rich contralto 


voice and she acted with fire and distinction. She is an artist who 


will bear watching.—Brooklyn Standard Union. (Advertisement.) 
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"Phone, 3098 Col, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., January §, 1913 


From now on to the end of the season Washington is 
to have some of the best things in a musical way that it 
has enjoyed for some time. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will be here on January 7 and Elena Gerhardt will 
be the soloist 


The Kenesaw A artment, } 


nme 
T. Arthur Smith, local manager of artists, has arranged 
a Sunday night concert for the first appearance in Wash- 
ington of Clara Butt and her husband. Kennerley Rum- 
ford. Every one is interested in these singers, and with- 
out doubt the concert will prove the judgment of Mr. 
Smith to be right in choosing Sunday night for the affair. 
nner 
Katie Wilson Greene will bring Madame Nordica to 
the Columbia Theater for a concert on the afternoon of 
January 17. 
Rene 
Elias Breeskin, protege of Kneisel, was a holiday visitor 
to his family before sailing to Europe for further study 
neRe 
Gertrude Schwannecke, pianist, and Florence Noack, so- 
prano soloist of the Metropolitan Methodist Church, gave a 
well arranged program in the Congressional Library onthe 
the evening of December 27 for the entertainment of the 
blind of the District. Miss Schwannecke is a young pupil 
of Heinrich Hammer, and has proved herself 2 sincere and 
determined student, last summer’s work having developed 
in her an authoritative and individual attitude toward her 
art not acquired before. Both Miss Noack and Miss 
Schwannecke were fully appreciated by the large audience 
present 
nner 
Huron Lawson, soprano, and Marie von Unschuld, pian- 
ist, gave a recital at the Friends’ School, on December 26, 
under the auspices of the Alumni Association. Mrs. Law- 
son was particularly happy in her selection of songs and 
gave great pleasure to the guests present, her numbers 


being: “Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg; “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” Spross; “The Danza,” Chadwick; “The Indian 
Bell Song.” 

nene 

A pupil of Xaver Scharwenka, Clarine McCarty, assist- 
ed by Paul Bleyden, tenor, formerly with the Savage and 
Aborn opera companies, will give a concert at the Wash- 
ington Club on the evening of January 13. Miss McCarty 
is soon to make a tour of the South, but will resume her 
teaching on her return in February. 

nere 

Mrs. Huron Lawson will give a concert before the 
School of Domestic Sciences on January 22. 

nere 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil was a recent visitor to Washington, 
bringing with her two young pianists of New York, Lu- 
ciiie Oliver and Emma Lipp, who gave a recital at the 
academies of the Holy Cross, Immaculate Conception and 
St. Cecilia. 

nere 

Ethel Tozier-Hardy, pianist and soloist last spring with 
the Herbert Orchestra on its tour; Mary Sherier, soprano 
and soloist with the Marine Band on its recent Western 
trip, and Ruby Stamford, violinist, were heard in a very 
successful concert at the Opera House in Leesburg, Va., 
New Year’s Night. This is one in a series of concerts 
listed through the Radcliffe Bureau for these brilliant 
young musicians. 

nner, 

Mildred Rider, pianist'and pupil of Mrs. Tozier-Hardy, 
of Washington and New York, is soon to be heard in re- 
cital, as is likewise another pupil of Mrs. Tozier-Hardy, 
namely, Iverna Childs. 

RRR 

Carl Rupprecht, organist and choirmaster of St. Luke’s 
Church of Chicago, was heard in organ recital on the 
evening of December 30, in the Christ English Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Rupprecht received some very flattering 
press notices on his work. Dick Roor. 





Eleanor Spencer with European Orchestras 
Eleanor Spencer, the gifted young American pianist, who 
is to make her first tour of this country next season under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, has played with bril- 
liant success with the leading orchestras and conductors of 





ELEANOR SPENCER. 
Europe Accompanying is a list of her most important 
orchestral engagements on the Continent and in England 
during the past two seasons: 


Londen Symphony Orchestra under Nikisch at Queen’s Hall, 
Londot 
Re Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Kunwald, twice, in 





Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Kunwald at Scheveningen. 

Brighton Municipal Orchestra under Sainton, Brighton, Eng., 
three times 

Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg, Amster 
dam, Holland, twice 

Aachen Instrumentverein Orchestra under Dietrich, Aachen, Ger- 
many 

Dresden Gewerbhaus Orchestra under Olsen, Dresden, twice 

Utrecht Orchestra under Hutschenruyter, Utrecht, Holland. 


Miss Spencer was also engaged for the Promenade Con- 
certs in London under Sir Henry Wood, but was obliged 
to cancel this engagement on account of a sore finger. The 
pianist will be heard again this season in Berlin with the 
Blithner Orchestra and is engaged for appearances in Jan- 
uary with the Winderstein Orchestra in Leipsic, and in 
February with the Cologne Orchestra under Steinbach. 





Clement's New York Recital. 


Despite the inclement weather, a very large and brilliant 
dience gathered at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 8, to hear Edmond Clement, the French tenor. in the 
following program, arrangéd to display his art to the 
best advantage: 


Sabre en main : Eteaws uel on +3 a8 ....Saint-Saéns 
Mignonne ‘ mee ae : *s ; ; cace ...+ Bruneau 
Enfant de Catane . : : shoeWeabbecebadeisel sane Wider 
Automne ... ; wrerTTerTiinitite te 
A des Oiseaux a eaters tacae@baaerens sveessccbankieuse Hué 
Nocturne ... ori kha ib VeNbgekuey ectaswateeceey Chausson 
Menteuse Chérie yauésa Saaxubinrnen Massenet 
Le Printemps . pat sar i Ks ueews avenue Hahn 
Beau Soir ... : dacs arp A oan s bath 0S 
SGN Aid h cok: sate as Sede been jae eeeas Bizet 
Aubade eae ; ...+-Erlange: 
Chanson de Juin...... on kote ° : .... «Godard 
La Cloche Felee . x sans ......Charpentier 
Bergerettes . F ‘ Be erie a ; ‘ Wekerlin 


The artist was in good voice and held his audience un- 
der the spell of his unique method of expression, his 
superb diction, flawless enunciation and fine conception 
of the composer’s intentions. All his selections were a 
source of constant pleasure to his hearers, for each inter- 
pretation was thorough in its artistic details. Particularly 
delightful was the delivery of Massenet’s “Menteuse 
Chérie,”” and in response to the insistent applause follow- 
ing it, the singer gave as en encore the same composer's 
“Reve de Manon,” with harp accompaniment, so effectively 
that his hearers were quite carried away and would not be 
satisfied until he repeated part of it. Bizet’s “Sérénade,” in 
which his diction was as exquisite as the sentiments were 
captivating, was so charmingly delivered that it had to be 
repeated. The last number, Weckerlin’s “Bergerettes,” 
was interpreted with imfinite charm, much delicate feel- 
ing and great refinement. The entire performance was in 
excellent taste and was thoroughly enjoyed by a very 
appreciative audience, who recalled the artist many times 
after each group of songs and heartily applauded each 
number. 

As an interpreter of French chansons and opera of the 
French school, Clement remains one of the truly authori- 
tative artists. Students may learn much from a singer 
like Clement and it is to be hoped that he will give more 
recitals in New York. 
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\a ST LOUIS @/ 


Sr. Louts, Mo., January 5, 1913 

laking advantage of the holiday season, the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra gave an extra performance on New 
Year’s Night, at which a danseuse hitherto unknown to 
us, Mile. La Gai, “gave an exhibition of her art.” There 
were those present, even among the members of the exec- 
utive committee, who were not wholly pleased with the “ex- 
hibition” and found much more enjoyment in the truly 
instrumental selections, such as Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
overture, than in all this dancer’s contortions. The suc- 
cess of the “Pops” has proved that the people like good 
music, not too severely classical, when well played. A 
nicely balanced program, containing such works as Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite, Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture, selections from the 
Beethoven symphonies, etc., will draw a good audience 
At our regular subscription series we look for a program 
of an elevated character, such as Max Zach is accustomed 
to prepare. But in extra concerts it is wise to consider 
the taste of the majority, whose musical education is 
scarcely up to the lofty position necessary to appreciate 
a program which consists principally of a symphony, a 
symphonic poem and a concerto 


nee 


Hattie Gocding, whose career as a manager of musical 
affairs has been so successful, is undertaking a high 
grade series of subscription concerts at the attractive 
Wednesday Club Auditorium, at which some of the fore 
most chamber music organizations of the country, as well 
as some distinguished soloists, will appear. Our public 
has entire confidence in Miss Gooding, and the mere state 


} 


ment that she is to manage an affair is pretty sure to be 
responsible for a large sale of seats. 
RRR 

One wonders why our local artists are not heard more 
in outside cities and towns. If an enterprising manager 
were to book them he would find that from an artistic 
standpoint they could “hold their own” with New York 
or Chicago attractions. We have a soprano who, for 
beauty of voice, competent training, and charm of manner, 
easily ranks with the best of outside artists. We have a 
couple of contraltos of superior ability; a lyric tenor with 
a voice of uncommon sweetness; two excellent baritones; 
three or four fine violinists; several pianists and organists 


being 


who can give highly satisfactory recitals, But not 
exploited by managers they do not obtain the number of 
engagements to which they are entitled. Concert manage 
ment is becoming such a well organized business that no 
artist desirous of a public hearing can look for engage 
ments unless he or she is on the booking list of one of 
our prominent managerial concerns. It is no longer a 
question of whether he likes it or not; it is a matter of 
necessity if he wishes to be heard 
nReR 
Harold Hart Todd, formerly of St. Louis, but now 
director of the Oak Cliff Conservatory, Dallas, Tex., gave 
a recital here recently, which was highly commended. The 
program consisted entirely of compositions by Chopin 
Mr. Todd received his musical education mainly at Ob rt 
lin, Ohio, and his success, both as pianist and composer, is 
a source of much gratification to the instructors at Ob 
lin, who were largely responsible for the development of 


his musical abilities Ernest R. Krorcer 





FalK-Fischer Tour Opens Well. 

The tour of Jules Falk, violinist, and Arthur Fischer, 
pianist, opened at Freehold, N. J., Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 6. The Armory Opera House, where the recital was 
held, was the scene of a demonstration of approval and 
pleasure on the part of an audience composed almost en- 
tirely of music lovers, of which Freehold boasts a goodly 
number. The program was well arranged and delivered 
in so artistic a manner as completely to win the approval 
of all present as well as to establish these two young 
artists firmly in the good graces of the musical inhabitants 
of that city. 

Mr. Falk is well known as a most skillful violinist. He 
has appeared with many of the leading orchestras of the 
world and as a concert soloist has won the praise of both 
continents. He has achieved his artistic eminence through 
his intense energy, enthusiasm for high ideals, personal 
magnetism and profound study, qualities which have been 
manifested in the decided interest aroused during his past 
American tours. Last May he completed a tour of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific and a sub- 
sequent one of four weeks in Mexico. Wherever he ap- 
peared appreciation and praise of his playing were couched 
in terms that left no doubt as to his artistic success. On 
this occasion he upheld his reputation as a violinist of 
rank and played with such beauty of tone, fluency of 
technic and sound musicianship that the audience was un- 
consciously compelled to respond enthusiastically. 

If any of Mr. Falk’s contributions were to be singled 
out for special comment it would be the three numbers of 
the first group, the Schubert “Ave Maria’ and the con- 
certo. The andante of the Mendelssohn work was sung 
with exquisite beauty, while the finale was characterized 
by a splendidly balanced rhythm in which the player did 
not permit the exhilarating tempo, which entices many a 
violinist to unwarranted speed, to master him 

Mr. Fischer also won markéd success. He possesses 
great talent which has been carefully guided and devel- 
oped during the past three seasons under Frederic Mari- 
ner, of New York. In all his public appearances he has 
revealed brilliant capabilities and gives promise of a 
splendid future. He already has taken his position among 
the younger generation of pianists and in his recitals has 
given evidence of marked ability. His work on this oc- 
casion was of the quality that stamped him as a pro- 
gressive; an artist whose development is steady and whose 
horizon continually enlarges. He played the movement 
from the sonata in true Beethoven spirit, while the two 
Liszt numbers stamped him as a pianist of highly polished 
technic with a true sense of interpretation 

The Handel sonata was given a delightful reading, the 
violin and piano uniting to form an ensemble of unanimity 
as to purpose and complete harmony as to interpretation 
Malcomb Maynier furnished sympathetic and delightful 
accompaniments for Mr. Falk. After the recital certain 
influential citizens gathered around the artists with a de 
sire to ascertain if it were possible for them to play a 


return engagement This may be possible late in the 
spring when their present tour, which embraces a large 
number of dates in the Middle West and the South, is 
Last week five recitals were given in Pennsyl- 


vania, and the next two weeks will be devoted to Kentucky 


completed 


and Tennessee. The program was as follows 
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Huss Honored by Nationa! Arts Club. 


The National Arts Club has especially invited Henry 
Holden Huss to give a recital of his compositions on 
Wednesday evening. January 22. Mr. Huss will be as 
sisted by Hildegard Hoffmann-Huss, soprano; Babetta 
Huss, contralto, and Georges Vigneti, violinist 

Special features of the program will be the violin sonata 
in G minor, op. 19 (dedicated to Franz Kneisel and which 
has been repeatedly performed by him, Spiering, Lichten 
berg and other eminent violinists) ; several new songs, no 
tably a group of settings of the poems of Mr. Huss’ gifted 
cousin, the late Richard Watson Gilder, also a setting of 
“A Song to the Lute in Musicke,” a poem by Richard Ed 
wardes, master of the children of the Royal Chapel in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Among the piano pieces which 
Mr. Huss will play will be his interesting “Etude Roman 
tique,”” op. 23, No. 1, dedicated to Paderewski, and tw 
intermezzi of the same opus, dedicated to Joseffy, w 
have been recently issued by G. Schirmer 


Tw ther concert engagements for Mr. and Mrs u 
jointly in the near future are in the splendid rtist 
Course” recently established by Mrs. M y in Erie, Pa 
on January 16, and before the Ensemble Club of Glover 


ville, N. Y., on January 17 
On January 25 Mr. and Mrs. Huss will give a recital 
»f German music exclusively before the German Section 


of the Brooklyn Institute. 
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INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. end Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


PIANIST 


Miss Daisy GREEN feccssic accomscnyicg 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Columbas On tour with Lille Ormond for two years 





CAROLI 


MIHR-HARDY 


Address: JOHN BELL, Mgr 208 west T oath re New YORK Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street - - New York 





Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 


Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
J0 yu Nh Concert and Recitais 
instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitea Opera 
AD AM Hoase Buildiog 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Wk DEAN ES RICE. 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GCODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - - New York 


ay EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
|| Aeolian Hall - ~ New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, pecans 


ji 
{ 
| 
} 
| STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George emus, Soorpe Gillet, oln 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
hefore the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Seasen—1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 
Touring - December 98-14 
Weekes - -February 10-15 


Address all communications to puildiog Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 
B nog 


























I OVIDE MUSIN’S 
YY, IL <> ae INT VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 

Recognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
Countr where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction. 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
proper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
Frenc h, German and Italian 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerty of 
the Conried Grand Opere Co.; Mme. Marte Ra id, So- 
rano, Metropolitaa Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 

oprano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 

Chicago Grand pore Co; Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, “ondon Opera 
House; |4on Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Sealy; Joseph Baern 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
rano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 

pranc: contralto; Mae Joaniags. contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
urphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 





Jehn Young tenor; Fe 
Telephone 687 Le» 


STUDIO: 6 BAST let STREET EEW TORK 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s Tour. 
Since the remarkable success achieved by the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra in the East last year and the 
recognition accorded by critics, musicians and the public 
to the masterly interpretations of Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor of the now famous.Western organization, there is 














EMIL OBERHOFFER 


keen interest felt in the second Eastern tour of this or- 
chestra, and a desire among many who missed the oppor- 
tunity before to become acquainted with the work of Mr. 
Oberhoffer 

lo the musical and temperamental equipment of Emil 
Oberhoffer must be attributed in a large degree the devel- 
opment of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra into one 
of the leading orchestras of the world. It has appeared 
under Mr. Oberhoffer’s direction in all the large centers 
of the Middle West, Northwest, and in the Fast, and 
everywhere the success of Oberhoffer and his orchestra 
has been nothing less than sensational. Through the many 
tours of the Minneapolis Orchestra, students, teachers and 
clubs have had opportunities of hearing in their own 
locality one of the best orchestras in the country—an or- 
chestra directed by a man who is considered one of the 
master symphony conductors, one who inspires his men 
and whose magnetism is contagious. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the orchestra on its Eastern trip last March has 
led to its re-engagement at Pittsburgh, Washington and 
Columbus and to its engagement in the orchestral series 
at Cleveland, Detroit and Toledo. Two cities, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, which have their own orchestras, will 
be visited this year by the Minneapolis orchestra, which 
will appear for the first time this year in those localities 

Tina Lerner, the world renowned pianist, will be the 
soloist at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York. Ru 
dolph Ganz will appear with the orchestra at Cleveland 
and Delia Thal, of Chicago, will appear at Toledo. The 
full orchestra of eighty-five men will be carried on this 
tour 

Manager Wendell Heighton, who has practically com- 
pleted the plans for the second Eastern tour of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, has announced the follow- 
ing itinerary: Monday, February 10, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Tuesday, February 11, Peoria, Ill.; February 12, St. Louis, 
Mo.; February 13, Springfield, Il.; February 14, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; February 15, Louisville, Ky.; February 16, 
Richmond, Ind.; February 17, Columbus, Ohio; February 
18, Pittsburgh, Pa.; February 10, Philadelphia, Pa.; Feb- 
ruary 20, Washington, D. C.; February 21, New York, N. 
Y.; February 22, Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, matinee; 
February 22, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, evening; 
February 23, pending; February 24, Cleveland, Ohio; Feb- 
ruary 25, Toledo, Ohio; February 26, Detroit, Mich.; 
February 27, Chicago, Ill.; February 28 Minneapolis 

Robert Stuart Pigott Is Busy. 


Those who know that delightful personality, Robert 
Stuart Pigott, vigorous, cultured, keen of mind, kind of 





speech, know that he keeps occupied, and incidentally 
“makes it pay.” Those who do not will grow. to learn 
some of his characteristics, which comprise wide range 
He composes, plays, sings, recites and tells stories, all of 
which combine to make him a prince of entertainers 
This is not to be understood in the usual sense, however, 
for he has intellectuality of high order, a life's experi- 
ences to draw from, an observing mind, and with it alll 
a high sense of humor. For some years he taught vocal 
music in Toronto; later he traveled as “Choragus,” recit- 
ing the text of the open air performances of “Hiawatha,” 








with real Indians of both sexes, and never missing a 
performance. Now he is settled in New York, and several 
well known societies have availed themselves of the pleas- 
ure given by his unique solo entertainment. Pupils have 
come to him, so that in his pleasant studio, 133 West 
Fifty-sixth street, where all the furnishings are in keeping 
with artistic environment, he is fairly busy. One of his 
best known songs is “Mother o’ Mine,” which the author, 
Rudyard Kipling, himself said was “far and away the 
best setting he knew.” 





LAFAYETTE MUSIC. 
Larayette, Ind., January 10, 1913. 
One of the most delightful concerts of the season was 
that given by Heniot Levy, Polish pianist, Monday even- 
ing, December 16, at the Dryfus, under the auspices of 
the Lafayette Conservatory of Music. Mr. Levy’s pro- 
gram was made up of numbers from Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Levy and Wagner-Liszt, and was designed 
to show every detail of his perfected art. The first num- 
ber was Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” which was 
full of delicate shading and displayed the artist's acute 
sense of tone value. In the Chopin group the exquisite 
delicacy and beauty of tone were notable. There was a 
great force and power as well as the finer and more subtle 
effects. A minuet and barcarolle composed by Mr. Levy 
were beautifully rendered and were heartily encored. The 
artist’s work throughout the program was characterized 
by depth of feeling, sympathy with the composer’s work, 
great interpretative ability and a sound technic. 
RRR 
Horatio Connell, baritone, appeared in concert Monday 
evening, December 16, at Fowler Hall, giving the third 
number of the lecture-concert course arranged by Purdue 
University. His program was well chosen and enabled 
him to display the full range of his vocal powers. Mrs. 
S. L. Kiser, of Indianapolis, was the accompanist and 
her work was charming. The concert was worthy of the 
highest degree of praise and interest, and was attended 
by a most enthusiastic audience. 
nRre 
Christmas was appropriately observed in the churches of 
the city, special music being a feature of all the services. 
At the German Methodist Church, a beautiful cantata en- 
titled “In the Gleam of the Star” by Arthur Radcliffe, was 
presented by about forty children under the direction of 
Mrs. Joseph Beck. The children were well drilled and the 
production was one of the most elaborate and beautiful 
ever given in the city. The vestry choir at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, James B. Stevens choirmaster, rendered 
beautiful Christmas music. Solos were sung by William 
Pauley, baritone; Mrs. Joseph Pauley, soprano, and Ralph 
O’Haver, tenor. The program included Bach’s “Festival 
Te Deum,” “Sing O Heavens,” by Tour, “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis” by Morley and Hayes’ “Sanctus,” and were most 
effectively rendered. The music at the First Presbyterian 
Church was especially attractive. Beautiful anthems were 
rendered by the regular quartet, assisted by Bernice Crow- 
den, soprano. 
zeae 
Helen M. Rank, a well known young violinist of this 
city, was married December 26 to Chess Bond Wymond 
of Jackson, Miss. Mr. and Mrs. Wymond will reside in 
Jackson Rare 
The Lafayette Oratorio Society, which met with great 
success at its first May festival last spring, will give a 
big midwinter concert January 27 at the Dryfus. The 
society, under the direction of Ferdinand Schaefer, is 
doing excellent work and the event is looked forward to 
with great interest. The program will be presented by 
local talent, the home orchestra contributing orchestral 
accompaniments. Alma E. Crowden, a gifted young local 
pianist, will be the soloist of the evening and will play 
Hiller’s concerto, F sharp minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Preparations are well under way for the sec- 
ond annual May festival. 
nar 
James B. Stevens, teacher of voice at the Lafayette 
Conservatory of Music, has returned from Chicago, where 
he spent a week during the holidays. He attended grand 
opera and heard “The Messiah” sung by the Apollo Club 
of Chicago. 
neRe 
Bernard Sobel, local musical critic, has returned from 
Chicago, where he spent the holidays and attended grand 


opera. Rar 
The next number of the artist concert series, under the 

management of the Lafayette Conservatory of Music, will 

be given February 1o by the Pasmore Trio. L. M. B. 





Schelling in Demand. 

Ernest Schelling, the great American pianist, who will 
give his second New York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, January 25, is filling engagements 
just now with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra as well as 
making a short tour through Canada. 
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Bonci’s Mexican Triumphs. 


Alessandro Bonci’s recent brilliant triumphs in Mexico 
City have been mentioned on several occasions in THE 
Musicat Courrer. The great conquest of the 
music loving people of our sister republic on the south 
was complete, and the appended enthusiastic notices, 
culled from several Mexico City papers, shed additional 
light on the magnificent performances of Bonci in the 
operas “Mignon,” “Manon” and “Rigoletto” 


tenor’s 


Bonci has now convinced the most critical, and has captivated his 


public, always numerous and weli disposed to applaud him. At othe 


times have we said how much the eminent artist preoccugies the 








whole of the representation and we really observe that all the operas 
in which he takes part always result in more homogeneity. He tri 
umphed from the beginning to the end of the opera. In the second 


Addio Mignon,” ir 


nee and in the 


which he kne 





act he had to repeat the “ 
move profoundly the entire au 





phrase with wh 
the third act closes, the eminent artist took a high note s 
that the curtain fell in the midst of a real delirium. There 
enough hands to applaud him as ! 
“Bravo Bonci” and 


precise 
were not 
e merited, and everybody distinctly 


endeavored to cry, “Viva Bonci Then Bonci 


; 






































appeared on the stage with his friends, with Conductor Francini 
again with Sigaldi, being always welcomed with enthusiastic ovatio 
More enthusiasm overcame the iblic whe e sang the ymance in 
the last act, “Ah non credevi tu 

We must also praise wi enthusiasm Maestro Franc who di 
rected the orchestra so intelligently El Pais 

Last night we again rejoiced hearing the lyric wel Our 
curiosity and our desire waited anxiously f the two romances sur 
by the tenor Oh, what singe He did not sing, he 
sighed. The curiosity ar e enthusiast: nged and 
incessant to the teache f winged singing \ magnificent note i 
a pure type, its easy emission and its ybustness a e¢ end ft 
third act was enough to arouse the enthusiast f the rge audience 
The triumph was complete Bonci is full of : fi fs 
taneity What a pity we Vv $ c ) ri As 
remembrance he will lit gra re ds ly 

» noble Maestro Franc r aise for s attentiv 
gence El Imparcial 

We will now briefly analyze the way the opera was sung I 
tonci’s ichnography there figures like re en pen stroke the 
opera “Mignon” and in the history of ‘‘Mig: ere is reserved 
page bearing the name of the excellent tenor He was marvelous ir 
this opera romance, cact r 1 ear se ¢ ay é 
and captured the audience with that soft ambrosia wl f 
his lips The romance in the second act was punished by bis 
many applauses He then repeated with more warmt ind tende ss 
the final notes For years and years will the remembrance nge 
of his rendition of “Add Mignon.’ Then slowly the audi:n<e 
entered in a homage path ope f the 8 emiss t 
coloring and the splendidness of that “Gugliel it way 
that it is impossible to describe ea particular The enthusiasm was 
great in the beautiful romance of the las Ah non credevi tu,’ 
and also h the public applauded insistently 

Maestro Francini, as always, was telligent and practical i li 
recting the orchestra One line more f the con y wou y 
repeat “Mignon” so we can again hear Bonci and have the occas 
to cry, “Long live the king.”—Nueva Era 

Bonci in “Rigoletto.”” Oh, jt is del s to leave the Theater sat 
isfied after having heard a voice full of on clear as crystal, 
soft as silk and winged like a butterfly There are rt caresses that 
can gladden the humar eart like this v ec that sings and awakens 
the sleeping echoes in our spirit and dreams with ineffable sweetness 
in the bottom of our s Ihere is thing like tl 
velous in transmitting to the multitude a elody simple 
with sentimental enc t of the beautit I \ ie tl 
could be called vocal tion is possessed by Bonct in a supreme 
degree This artist n d manages s faculties that ar 
exquisite and large!y educated as though he were a sovcer_r of sounds. 
Bonci touches you extraordinarily G Rigolett kro 





the allegro cynicism, light and potsonou 











the dancing song in the prologue te P 
last ct and passing t the ardent declaratior f the love 

finds opportunity to execute something new, t r c 

nality the Verdi musk Bonci retouches wit! ned t j 
score and these retouches, like thos f great artists, are 

and not a profanation The ! eras, W eir st ture esse 
ti musical, lend to the alterations which give them a fresh and 
new life. One who does such a thing must be very delicate and ver 


artistic like Bon It is natural that the audience at the 
Arbeu had uet with Gilda, 


“La Donna e’ m 


delirious moments during the 


ance of the second act. The 





were tired from s but certainly 
listening to him. begir g to the end the oj 
incessant ovation 

We will always remember tl Rigolett E] Imparcial 








The duet between the tenor, Bonci, and the soprar ¢ i not 
have resulted better tonci, with his melodious voice, conquered the 
entire audience throughout the act and when the ct 
applause was enthus But the moment in wi 
more attention was when the excellent singer mme 
“Chiudo gli occhi.” It is not a voice which you 





dream, it is someth heavenly, 





a sweet 


The voice comes from his throat wit lelicacy that moves the 


mpaniment of the violins lescribe the 


subdued \ filature, a 


soul; the simple acc« 
emotion of the public that 
carrying of notes, everything was done extraordinarily by this 


feels thrill, a 


teacher of beautiful singing The swect sensation of the audience 
, 


anplauded 
What can 


ossible for 


little was transformed to enthusiasm, the ha 





little by 
untiringly, the “bravo” s led throughout the theater 
we say about the repetition of this piece It is not 
us ‘to describe it. When B 
tion more perfect than the first. So the act ends amidst a general 


eight times. In 


repeats, it is to make the new exec 


ovation The curtain was raised six, seven and 








the third act the tenor interpreted spler the air of “San Sul 
pizio,” givin~ his voice the necessary d accent The scene 
f seduction is one of the best pages of this 7 Each instra 
ment speaks with an insinuating voice to induce the passionate pricst 
to follow the capricious love The orchestra slowly seconds 1 

nervous movement that licates the struggle that prevails in the 
soul of the fascinated Grieux, then breaks forth in a phrase that 
reproduces the theme of the unhappy lergymar The effect is 
magical and the applause is great. The phrase of the tenor, “I 
destino ci separa,” is great. The duet in the fifth act was en 





thusiastically applauded Nevertheless we can say that last night 


the production was a complete triumph Jonci’s art is inexhaustible 














and prepares new treasures of beauty, new and agreeable artistic 
emotions.—El Pais 

Sonci, always Bonci, was the center of wonder, of curiosity and 
enthusiasm Every time that the eminent artist appeared on the 
stage all eyes followed him. ° was prepared miss 
a single note that came out of that privileged throat And so it 
happened. His velvet-like voice caressed our hearts and the homages 

id ovations that were tributed were as high as the erits of the 
singer 

The chestra did excellent work under the able 
Maestro Francis El I cial Advertisement 


Spalding Warmly Greeted in Rotterdam. 
On his recent tour of nineteen days in Holland, Albert 
Spalding played at twenty-one concerts. The following 
extracts are from the papers in Rotterdam: 


It is simply uughable to speak of th ‘greatest violinist,’ One 
l greatest; another declares it is Ysaye; a third 
» fourth says Marteau But w is rea 
ble f st decide Yet, certain’y 
vening while listening Spalding at 
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ALBERT SPALDING 

















é t possibility. The absolute tranq , 
acs e tate r “ 5 eT . 
t f te c; he w play the st diffi t 
lin lite es | Pag fault 
Spalding | ‘ “ lerfully y 
strument and ty vith a warmth wh < ‘ \ 
purely does he give works of the 1 varied st 
elegance and imitable grace marke s playing of S t 
Rondo Capriccios full of tender « ! ¢ filigree ‘ 
Debussy and the | lant ece f Paga \ that | 
ceuse of Oswald Is this a 1 piece We t a but 
wo poets, Spald 1 Bos, syed it f s it se ke 
ely tence poe Ss great is the we { these tw ‘ 
they know w to clevate to high significance eve a work f 
mportance The virtuoso als gave wus <« si t t 
We thought the “Romance” the best It was a thing of f 
extraordinary harmony; yet fr plagiarism of Debussy l 
hing persor in it Coer ad Roes also parti ate he « 
W. Landre, in the Rotte : ( ant, Decembe yt2 
Spalding masters the dyr alues of ie n t perfe 
tion equalled by few of his « eagues His forte playing is rt 
less delightful 1 the ear than his tenderest pianissin nd, w 
his richly colored sensitive fee g. ‘ s able t mite wit 
every dynami ance the pe d and accent And this 
gives character t hi appear ¢s as : t—a ng 
personal character It became a marvel of tone exhibition n th 
retentiously passionate, though archaic, sonata by Keger, in which 


F 
j 

the temperament of raged and burned) and he knew 
h 





ow to find the proper tone expression for the cate grace 














ter n the Louis XIII chanson by Couperin-Kreisler; the 
airy ce required by the “Pavane.” This f 
kind, and strong in rhythmical effect were the t a 

by Brahms-Joachim, 1 remarkable n style 1 
quietoso” by Cesar Franck; the pathetic lament in the “Serena 
Melancolique” by Tschaikowsky, and exotic i wing the terest 
ne wandering “Orientale” of Cesar at romantic the a 

the encore, Schumann's “Gartenmelodie.” There were musi al 

und wealth of sentiment in all of its interpre t The rare t 
juality in the D and A strings es j 
of the shept I's pipe in the s is | 
crated Rich organ * is very ’ 

and this heavenly beaut ft e fl t 
his warm and deep emotior R ember 


(Advertisement 








Flonzaley Program for February 3. 
Beethoven quartet in A minor will be the principal 
of the Flonzaley Quartet’s second subscription 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening 
Other program numbers include the Mozart 
quartet in 


feature 
concert in 
February 3 
Boccherini 


quartet in B flat major and the 


C major. 
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Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delma) said 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices 
Voloes Examined and Classified Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.m. 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Hulse, Rein 
hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
ior Concerts. 
| VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway. 
| Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 

(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
if advanced pupils 
Write for Circulars. 
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NEW SONGS 


— } om 


SIDNEY HOMER 


Apnit, Arrtt Wor 


Feary Me 
Rossetti 


Acaoss 


Op 
Tue Sicx Rose 
Inrant Sorrow 


illiam Blake 
Niam Blake 





Op. 27 SON 
Way Down Sourn P 
Tus Sons or tax Ws 
A contribution of high 
these six new vocal ft 
appeal to the apprecia 
very dissimilar in char 
of melancholy intensity 
which emphasizes its son 
trast to the happy grace of the ballad-like Ferry Me 
the Water, as charming as it is short. April, April, a delight 
fully lyric setting of William Watson's well-known lines is 
as befits its text, conceived in a mood of springtime exuber 
ance; while in The Sick Rose the composer brings out the 
tender poesy of Blake’s words with wonderfully expressive 
emotional fervor Infant Sorrow, a ringing, rd vocal 
Negro moltc. is unquestionably the setting - other lyrk 
lake, and in Way Down South the composer reverts to 
ever delightful “band a ballad” style with his usual 
grace and effect 





inflections, offers a strikir 
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long does it take for a singer to make a reputa- 
Teachers and managers and others who are quali- 


ise and encourage are often asked that question 

it is a question not easily answered, because it all de 

re and how a new singer 1s exploited We 

where a singer became famous in a 

I part arly so in the case of Madame 

i far America was concerned, The 

It ung at the opera houses in Ham- 

: had one appearance in Bayreuth 

el r A engaged by the late Maurice Grau for the 

tar It was Lillian Nordica who urged Mr. 

Grau to go over to Germany and hear Madame Schumann- 

he went and at once engaged her. The average 

an opera goer had heard little about the singer 

that time, but the night after her American debut 

Ortrud, in “Lohengrin,”’ her name was discovered by 

‘ in the musical circles of New York and vicin- 

The verdict was, and it proved a universal verdict, 

new contralto was one of the greatest artists ever 

the role at the Metropolitan; not only was her 

ce superb, but what an actress! At the first Sunday 

ht concert, when Schumann-Heink sang the drinki g 

ng from “Lucretia Borgia,” there was another tumult 

fre that time on verything about her was 

Dp ished from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Her youngest 

Leora Washington Schumann-Heink was born at 

Be lere, « er Fourth avenue and Eighteénth 

York, the first winter of the singer's residence 

merica. When the people learned to love the woman 

herself, she became an American citizen and her popu 

larit ha remained unbroken during all these fourteen 

ul But her reputation, so far as this country knows, 
( than a weel 

nee 

er-Kels« wmother singer whose tame 

uickl This American prano was “discovered ’ 

the late Henry Wolfsohn. Without heralding, she was 

ngaged at a small fee for a small part in the Schiller 

lebration held at arnegie Hall about nine years ago, 

! he rare purity and beauty of her voice and her ex 

nethod of singing created a sensation and not long 

that Madame Rider-Kelsey was in demand, and 

the year she received the highest fees paid to a 

e born singer for concerts and oratorio performances 

nme 
Marie Rappold was also “discovered” during this Schil 


er celebration, and the late Heinrich Conried, then general 
ctor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was her dis- 
Rappold sang with the United Singers of Brook- 

t the Montauk Theater in Brooklyn, where Mr 

ed appeared to recite a poem by the immortal Ger- 


He heard the American soprano and at once 

ngaged her for the Metropolitan; previous to that Mad- 
Rappold sang at smal! concerts with the German mu 

il clubs, at small fees. She made her debut at the 
Met litan the following winter as Sulamith in Gold- 
rk's spectacular opera, “The Queen of Sheba.” Rappold 
iumphed and from that night her reputation soared and 
fe soared accordingly Today Rappold is one of 


highest paid singers engaged for concerts Dave one 
n, she has sung at the Metropolitan every winter since 
her debut. Rappold is very popular iv the 

PI 


‘ 
‘ ring tl 


‘ \tlantic Festival Asso 


it engages the Metropolitan Opera Company for 

ra he Georgia metropolis, specially re 
it Rappold should be cast for certain roles 
Madan Rappold toured with the New York 


he will make an additional tour 
rchestra later in the season, Rappold has 


opera houses, i 


\ , Berl she prefers to sing in her 
nrReR, 

Metze the contralto from the Hamburg Stadt 

} to come to New York to sing with the 

Philharmonic Society, January 23 and 24, has 

lliant success in London, Berlin. Vienna and 

ist October Madame Metzger was cast with 


Caruso in Hamburg and Bremen, she appearing as Car- 
men to his Don Jose. It is reported, too, that the con- 
tralto shared in the triumphs with the famous tenor. 
nne 
Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, the 
English baritone, are to appear at a special concert in the 
New York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, January 19. 
heir first joint recital in New York took place yesterday 
(Tuesday) afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Review next 
week 
nre*e 
The Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal, had Jeanne 
Gerville-Reache, the contralto, for a recital on December 
17, assisted at the piano by Gyula Ormay. Madame Ger- 














Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


ville-Reache gave five groups of songs and arias, as fol 
lows: “Apaisement” (Beethoven), air from “Roma” (last 
work by Massenet), “L’anneau d'argent” (Chaminade), 
“Lamento Provencale” (Paladilhe), “La Cloche’ (Saint- 
Saéns), “J'ai pleure en reve” (Hue), “Agnus Dei” 
(Bizet), “Psyche” (Paladilhe), “La Vivandiere” (God- 
ard), “Sylvelin” (Sinding), “The Little Gray Dove” 
(Saar), “Nocturne” (Marion Bauer), “Lullaby” (Ger- 
trude Ross), “Arioso” (Delites), “Les gars d’Ireland” 
(Augusta Holmes). 
nRe 

When a young singer is resourceful it becomes evident 
that she is well schooled. Witness the courage of Lila 
Robeson, the new contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who at a few hours’ notice was able to under- 
take the difficult part of Fricka in “Walkiire”’ at the per- 
formance in Brooklyn by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Saturday evening of week before last Sefore that 
Miss Robeson had sung the Witch in “Konigskinder” 
twice and once as one of the Valkyries in the first of the 
“Ring” dramas. Miss Robeson appeared in place of 
Madame Matzenauer, who was ill. The new singer is a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger. She is as modest, too, as she is 
clever nee 

Evan Williams at his song recital in Aeolian Hall, > un- 
day afternoon, January 19, will sing songs and arias by 
Handel, Schubert, Haydn, a group of Welsh songs and 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Spross and Cadman 

znRe, 

Hildegard Hoffmann-Huss is to sing new songs by her 
husband, Henry Holden Huss, at a joint recital by this 
musical pair at the National Arts Club, Wednesday even- 


ing, January 22. The new Huss setting are to poems by 
the late Richard Watson.Gilder, who, by the way, was a 
cousin of Mr. Huss. 

nanan 

Albert Quesnel, the French tenor, is to sing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis, Sunday, 
February 2; with the St. Paul Choral Art Society in 
St. Paul, February 6, and with the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, February 9. Quesnel is an artist with a beauti- 
fully trained voice and a highly refined style of singing. 
This is his best season. 

nur 

Hermann Weil, the German baritone at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, whose Amfortas and Wolfram we have had 
occasion to admire, is one of the artists who is revered by 
the hosts who have attended recent Wagner festivals at 
Bayreuth. At this Mecca of Richard the First Weil has 
appeared as Hans Sachs, Kurwenal, Amfortas and Wotan. 
Herr Weil was obliged to refuse several concert engage- 
ments booked by his manager, Annie Friedberg, as he had 
calls from London and Madrid. In Madrid he has been 
specially engaged for a Wagner festival, and from Spain 
he goes to Brussels for another Wagner festival, and later 
he sings in Berlin and Munich. Weil expects to leave for 
Europe next month. He has a long contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, so next year he has planned 
to prolong his stay in America, in order to accept the 
concert engagements he was obliged to reject this year 
Herr Weil has also won much success in Germany in 
oratorio, and next season he will be heard in some per- 
formances in this country. 

RRR 

Mary Cheney, the sovrano, is touring New York State 
this month, and in March she goes West for a longer tour. 

nRre 

Anna Case and William Hinshaw, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, were the singers who assisted at 
the last Tuesday Salon, at the Ritz-Carlton, under the 
management of Mrs. Bramhall. Louis Persinger, the 
American violinist, united in the program with the soprano 
and baritone. 

nRe 

Minna Kaufmann, the soprano, has issued cards for at 
homes, the fourth Sunday, from 5 to 7 o'clock, at her 
studios, 866-867 Carnegie Hall 

nRne : 

Putnam Griswold, the basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
a‘ternoon, January 27. His admirers will hear him on this 
day in songs and arias by Martini, Carissimi, Haydn, 
Sidney Homer, Marion Bauer, Emil Polak; also in lieder 
by Schubert, Wolf, Brahms, Schumann and_ Richard 


Strauss. Besides a wonderful voice, Griswold has elec- 
trified us by his dramatic gifts and beautiful diction. 
nRe 


Emma Thursby has resumed her Friday afternoon at 
homes at the Thursby apartment, in Gramercy Square. 
Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch is to be the guest of 
honor Friday of this week (January 17). Other after 
noons will be held in honor of Pasquale Amato, Leo 
Slezak, Johanna Gadski, Louise Homer and Clara Butt 
Several of Miss Thursby’s pupils are winning fame in 
Europe and this country. Marta Wittkowska is singing 
in Germany; Meta Reddish and Una Fairweather in Italy: 
Ida Greason is in Paris, where she is coaching with 
D’Aubigny. Grace Kerns, another Thursby pupil now in 
the professional ranks, sang for Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
at a reception given by Mrs. Daniel Lamont, on West 
Fifty-third street, New York, last week. Reba Cornett- 
Emory, another Thursby soprano, sang for Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie on Christmas Day. Miss Thursby and her faith- 
ful sister. Ina Thursby, attend nearly all the debut con- 
certs ard are much feted in society. 

Rue 

Julia Culp, who is distinguished for many things, is now 
also rerowned as the singer who crossed the Atlantic in 
one of the worst passages recorded in nautical annals. 
Madame Culp arrived on the Carmania, three days late 
Captain James C. Barr, of the Cunarder, declared: “It 
was the worst voyage I have made in my forty years’ ex- 
perierce at sea.” Madame Culp was indeed happy to set 
her feet on land once more and to be greeted by her 
American manager, Antonia Sawyer, who was more or 
less anxious about her new “star.” Madame Culp gave 
her first New York recital last Friday afternoon: see 
review elsewhere. She has many recitals and concerts. in- 
cluding appearances with the Boston Symphony and New 
York Symphony Orchestras, Madame Culp has for her 
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accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, who is remembered as the 
pianist who toured this country with Dr. Ludwing Willner 
zene 

Adeline Pepper Gibson (Mrs. J. Theodore Marshall) of 
Philadelphia, a pupil of Helene Maigille, is touring the 
world on her honeymoon. Mrs. Gibson-Marshall is a 
lyric soprano, whose voice also has been admired for its 
dramatic qualitiés. In letters to her kinspeople and 
friends, the bride writes from the other ends of the earth 
about many interesting experiences as well as her con- 
tinued interest in singing. She has appeared in musicales 
under unique auspices in Japan, China and India, and 
when she reaches Cairo, she will sing there for the social 
elect. One of the musical directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House heard Mrs. Gibson-Marshall sing shortly be 
fore her marriage, and he was so impressed by her voice 
and style in some German lieder that he urged her to go 
to Germany and coach with one of the authorities there. 
“Your voice,” said this musician, “is perfectly placed; all 
I advise is that you study for German opera with some 
one connected with the opera houses in Europe.” Matri- 
mony, however, has changed all of Mrs. Marshall's former 
plans. Still, Philadelphia society and musicians in that 
city will not soon forget her singing at one of the Magille 
musicales held in the foyer of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, season before last. On that day, the soprano 
gave “One Fine Day” from “Madama Butterfly” and a 
group of songs in English, German and French. Madame 
Maigille teaches in New York this winter and may be in 
terviewed at her studio in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. RRR 


Bernice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang at the great open air concert on Christmas 
Eve, in San Francisco, and the people of that city ex 
tended a greeting that will not soon be forgotten by the 
singer. The concert was arranged by the San Francise 
Call, and it was all done on a magnificent scale. Madame 
de Pasquali was so moved by her reception that she 
afterward told a reporter of the Call that she would en 
deavor to be in San Francisco for the Christmas of 1913 
She has concerts booked for next season all along the 
Pacific Coast. For this season, too, she has a number of 
engagements, although when she went out to California 
it was to gain back her health. Madame de Pasquali’s 
friends in the past will be interested in hearing what she 
sang at Lotta’s Fountain, San Francisco, on the night be 
fore Christmas. First she gave a French Christmas song 
then “Thou Charming Bird” from “The Pearl of Brazil’ 


(David) and lastly she gave “Dixie” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ She followed with “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” Rae 


Holger Birkerod, the Danish baritone, teaches at th« 
Northern conservatory of Music, Inga Hoegsbro, musical 
director. Mr. Birkerod teaches only at this school; in 
other words, he accepts pupils nowhere else. The artist 
will continue to fill concert engagements during the re- 
mainder of the season. 

nRere 

Josephine McColloh, soprano, pupil of Mrs. C. Howard 
Royall, is singing with much 
affairs in the social world. 

Rn Rne 

It is reported that Clara Butt will sing at the wedding 
of Helen Miller Gould and J 
take place this month 


success this winter at 


Finley Shepard, which is to 
at Miss Gould's country home at 
Tarrytown on the Hudson EmMa L. TRAPPER 





Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” a Test Song. 

At the lecture on “Vocal Art Science,” delivered by Dr 
Frank E. Miller at Vassar College, N. Y., December 31, 
1912, there was a demonstration for the first time of the 
new idea of using the alphabet as a vocal unit, for the 
purposes of illustrating position of voice. together with am- 
plification, mezza voce, and sympathetic vibrations, start- 
ing from the sonoric cavity, over the entire body. 

After a diligent search at the music publishers and 
libraries it was found by Adelaide Gescheidt (the singer 
and teacher who had charge of these practical demonstra- 
tions) that the best song to carry out the above scheme 
was “Two Roses” by Hallett Gilberté. This song was 
found adequate in every detail to show the contrasting 
difference in timbre between the lyric tenor, Judson Car 
roll House, and the robust tenor, B. Franklyn Mayer, who 
made the demonstrations 

Flexibility and the dovetailing of the registers were also 
shown by this song. All this had been perfected in twenty 
days, including the covering of the break at E 

No one could fail to recognize the importance of using 
the Gilberté song for an example of the arrangement of 
vowels, consonants and words. Mention of Gilberté leads 
to quote the New York Herald of recent date, which, in 
its review of the Traubman song recital, says: “But she 
was better still in a little song, “Two Roses,’ by Hallett 
Gilberté, one of a group of three songs by American com- 
posers. She had to respond with several encores.” This 
song made a fine hit, receiving spontaneous and long con- 
tinued applause. 


VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND CLARA BUTT. 


That popular and thriving organization known as the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, of New York, presented a 
program at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening last (Jan- 
uary 7), which showed much ambition on the part of the 
conductor and his undaunted players. For when an or- 
chestra attempts Beethoven's “Leonora” overture No. 3 
and Schumann’s D minor symphony No. 4, it challenges 
criticism and invites comparisons with some of the great 
visiting orchestras—comparisons which do not redound to 
the discredit of the visitors, but which, at the same time, 
elicit the hearty congratulations of all who have the prog- 
ress of music at heart. For it must be remembered that 
the players in the Volpe Symphony Orchestra are ama- 
teurs for the most part, and amateurs who have been 
drilled to their present high efficiency by the untiring ef- 
forts of their devoted conductor. That the conductor 
himself was in earnest was proved by his knowledge of 
the scores which he had memorized in order to conduct 
without a note before him. The performances were solid, 
painstaking and honest, the conductor wisely refraining 
from sensational and exceptional effects with which some 
of the virtuoso conductors of exclusively professional or- 
chestras beguile their audiences. Grieg’s “Last Spring” 
was extremely well played and roused the audience to 
genuine enthusiasm 

The guest of the evening, socially speaking, was Clara 
Butt, who has for years been acknowledged as England’s 
greatest contralto. Clara Butt’s glorious voice and vocal 
art have furnished subject matter for so many encomiums 
in all the leading newspapers of the world that it is hardly 
necessary on this occasion to repeat the chorus of praise. 
The appearante of the famous singer was the signal for 
a round of applause that was almost political in its length. 
The experienced artist, however, showed by her courtly 
bows and gestures that she was perfectly familiar with 
ovations, and not to be disconcerted. After her dignified 
rendering of the Beethoven and Gluck numbers it re- 
quired all Clara Butt’s art as an ovation receiver to con- 
vince her audience that there was no extra number forth- 
coming. In the second part of the program when the 
cantatrice, for the sake of variety sang in English and for 
patriotic reasons, probably, chose two Edward Elgar ex 
cerpts, the public, realizing that Clara Butt was to appear 
no more, insisted on so many recalls that the artist re- 
peated the second song of the Elgar group. It was a 
great testimony to the singer's exceptional voice, delightful 
personality and appearance, that she should be able to 
move her audience with Elgar’s dreary melodies, which, 
though well made, judiciously scored and carefully free 
from technical blemishes, lack what the singer herself pos- 
sesses in so eminent a degree—charm. An immense au- 
dience which filled Carnegie Hall to overflowing listened 
to the following lengthy program with unflagging interest: 


Symphony No. 4, D minor Schumann 


In Questa Tomba Beethoven 


Divinités du Styx, from Alceste Gluck 
Clara Butt 
Overture, Leonora No. 3 Beethoven 
Elegiac Melodies Grieg 
Heart Wounds 
The Last Spring 
Sea Pictures Elgar 


Sabbath Morning at Sea 
Where Corals Lie 
Clara Butt 

Suite Les Erinnye Ma 

The greatest interest, however, was taken in the songs 
with English words, and it was to be regretted that works 
of the majestic breadth of Beethoven's Italian song and 
Gluck’s French aria were not obtainable in the language 
with which the majority of the audience 
miliar. Clara Butt cannot be too highly commended for 
her diction. Every syllable of the three languages which 
she sang was intelligible and not merely properly pro 
nounced, but accented and phrased according to its emo- 
tional value. This was especially to be commended in an 
artist who is constrained by the tastes of the British pub 
lic and by the golden persuasion of the London publishers 
of the ubiquitous ballad to sing a vast quantity of English 
songs which in no way tend to a proper conception of 
Beethoven and Gluck. Clara Butt again proved herself 
to be an interpretative artist of the first rank in the stand 
ard vocal works of the great masters, notwithstanding 
that she is also the idol of the ballad loving public of her 
native England 
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They Like It in Texas. 


Honi soit qui ma! y Boston” is the adaptation made 
of the motto belonging to the badge of the Ancient Urder 
of the Garter by Tue New York Musicar Courier apro 
pos of the recent action of Mayor Fitzgerald anent the 
realism that characterizes a certain scene in “La Tosca” 
as artistically presented by Marcoux and Mary Garden in 
the city of “culchar” on the Charles.—Houston Daily Post, 
December 29, 1912 

“La Habanera,” by Laparra, although admirably mounted 
and interpreted at the Scala, did not please the audience 
The criticisms were very severe 
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TOSCANINI TO LEAVE. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI WILL NOT RE- 
TURN TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE NEXT SEASON, BUT IS TO CON- 
DUCT INSTEAD AT LA SCALA, MILAN. 

icoticialilipiciaii 

Mozart’s immortal music has survived the of- 
fendingly absurd libretto of “The Magic Flute,” 
and that is one of the reasons why Mozart’s music 
to that opera is immortal. 


A 





Tuose thousands of musicians who have been 
squeezed by the Wall Street octopus are not very 
much perturbed about the grilling it is getting at 
the hands of the Pujo Committee in Washington. 
Musical money has been about the easiest kind for 
the W. S. o. to absorb. 

ee eee 

In the case of Stotesbury v. Hammerstein, to re- 
cover $40,000 which the former designated as a loan 
and the latter claimed was a gift, the jury could not 
agree and the proceedings thus were brought to a 
standstill. It is said by Mr. Stotesbury’s lawyers 
that he will not drop the matter there. 

——— 

So far this season Elgar’s symphony has not 
been played by any American orchestra, a fact 
which seems to bear out THe Mustcat Courter’s 
contention that the several previous performances 
of the work in this country were merely at the 
unanimous desire of its publisher and composer. 

Our Berlin letter tells of the turning of the worm 
in comic opera. A manager in the German capital 
actually succeeded in making a famous composer 
of light music, Paul Lincke, pay to have his work 
produced, an achievement which is regarded by 
managers as the very apogee of the art of the im- 


presario. 
Sn 


RicHarp STRAUSS may visit this country next 
season if negotiations now in progress can be closed 
satisfactorily between him and the American pro- 
jectors of a Strauss tour. The great composer 
wishes it understood, however, that he has not yet 
definitely made up his mind to accept the scheme 
(and money) offered. 

Ir is announced by the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau that Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, on 
account of engagements which he has been booked 
to fill in Europe, and cannot cancel, will postpone 
his American tour, and instead of visiting the 
United States during the season of 1913-1914, will 
come here in 1914-1915. 


-@® 








From a London exchange we learn that a fund 
is being raised among colored musicians and other 
sympathizers to purchase the house at Croydon 
which was occupied in the last few years of his 
life by Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, and in which he 
wrote his later works. The object is to secure the 
home for the widow, and preserve as far as possi- 
ble its associations with the composer, 

@-—_—— 

Some singers respect ethics. In the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt of December 22, 1912, one reads: 
“Tn reference to the French performances of ‘Par- 
sifal’ at the Monnaie in Brussels, Heinrich Hensel, 
the Bavreuth Parsifal, informs us that he signed 
the contract to interpret the part with the distinct 
understanding that he will sing it only after the 
expiration of the copyright, and in case that the 
efforts of the Parsifal Protective Association prove 
futile.” 





woul iememamee 


SOMETHING new in program music. It is called 
“Inno dei Giornalisti” (Hymn of the Journalists) 
and is the work of a Neapolitan composer, Raffaele 
Caravaglios, who wrote it for the opening of a new 








press club in Naples. The music is described as 
realistic in its reflection of the daily work, and the 
fire, fervor and enthusiasm of the active journalist. 
It really seems a theme worthy the dignity of a 
tone poem. Humbly we commend the idea to Rich- 
ard Strauss, who already has given the music jour- 
nalists a lively chapter in his “Heldenleben.” 


tenainetniernatee 


“TRYING to learn singing by ear,” says Winnipeg 
Town Topics, “never yet helped any one to become 
a good singer.” Oh, yes, it did; it helped con- 
siderably, for next to being able to apply the proper 
mechanical principles correctly, the chief asset for 
a vocalist is to possess a good enough ear and suf- 
ficient power of imitation to reproduce the things 
done by great singers and shown by competent 
teachers. When the ear of the learner is faulty, 
the path to perfection becomes proportionately 
more difficult, 

— 

Ir is announced that the 1913 new work for the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Music Festival, now in 
its fifty-sixth year, will be Gabriel Pierné’s just 
published “St. Francis of Assisi.” It was chosen 
by the committee in conference with Dr. Arthur 
Mees. The familiar work which, in accordance 
with the newly adopted policy of the Worcester 
Festival board, is to be repeated, is the Verdi 
“Manzoni Requiem.” Owing to the success of 
“The Children’s Crusade,” it was assumed that in 
his new oratorio Pierné would introduce a chil- 
dren’s chorus, but probably no one anticipated that 
in addition to the chorus of children he would call 
for a dozen children soloists. Yet this is what he 
did in setting to music the scene which pictures St. 
Francis preaching to the birds. 


a enn 


Tue first Italian opera ever presented in Paris 
was “Orfeo,” by Luigi Rossi. It was produced at 
the Palais Royal, on March 2, 1647, with Italian 
singers, by order of Cardinal Mazarin, at a cost 
of 500,000 scudi, and aroused many protests, it be- 
ing considered immoral. It was a success, never- 
theless, but not for long, however, as the French 
musicians started a campaign of antagonism against 
the Italian artists, and a sudden change of program 
was made at the Queen’s command. The stage 
manager was sent to prison and the unfortunate 
Italian artists were prosecuted. Rossi fled to Eng- 
land, where he became known as a composer of 
cantatas and ballads. He made himself unpopular 
on his return to Italy because he confessed that his 
compositions had been inspired by French art and 
influence. 


From Nice come reports that active preparations 
are being completed for the entertainment of music 
loving visitors and that the season promises to be 
“an exceptionally brilliant one.” A revival of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni,” with Renaud and Litvinne, 
will be presented shortly, to be followed with “a 
sensational novelty” by M. de Falla and Paul Mil- 
liet. In addition to the usual repertory, “Paques 
Fleuries,” a new lyric drama in four acts by Paul 
Milliet and Albert Dupuis, is promised; also “My- 
riame,” an opera in three acts by Paul Ferrier and 
Choudens, music by Silver; and “Le precheur de 
Saint Othmar,” by Wilhelm Kienzl. An excellent 
company, numbering some of the best known ar- 
tists, has been engaged, and excellent results are 
anticipated. One of the most important events of 
the season is to be the production of “Marie Mag- 
deleine,” with Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck in 
the title role, splendid support and an entirely new 
mise en scene. The classic concerts under the di- 
rection of M. Miranne continue to draw great 
crowds, and good programs are being given. 
Admirably rendered and enthusiastically applauded 
was Beethoven’s “Pastoral” symphony, a fact that 
speaks well for the culture of the pleasure seeking 
multitude at the gay winter resort. 
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The Development of Opera 


History of opera is nothing but a chronicle of 
From the earliest beginnings 
down to the latest finishings in the operatic world 
we find a continual struggle for supremacy among 
the various arts which combine to make opera. At 
one time music is supreme. The play may be the 
silliest twaddle and the scenery absurd-—nothing 
matters so long as the music pleases. At another 
time opera is a spectacular monstrosity. An opera 
called “Berenice,” composed by Freschi and pro- 
duced in 1680, required this formidable list of per- 
formers: 


conflicting opinions. 


100 Virgins. 
100 Soldiers. 
100 Horsemen in iron armor. 
40 Mounted cornetists. 
6 Mounted Trumpeters. 


6 Drummers. 

6. Ensigns. 

6 Sackbuts. 

6 Flutes. 

12 Turkish instrument players. 
6 Pages. 

3 Sergeants. 

6 Cymbaleers. 

12 Huntsmen. 

12 Grooms, 

12 Charioteers. 

2 Lions, led by 2 Turks. 

2 Elephants. 

4 Horses, with Berenice’s triumphal car. 
Horses, drawing 6 cars. 
Chariots. 

100 Horses in stables. 

A forest with wild boar, deer, and bears. 

At another period we find great importance set 
on the play. It must be dramatic at all costs, let the 
music be what it may. 

Of course it is impossible within the limits of 
an editorial to mention more than the bare out- 
lines of opera development. Broadly speaking, 
Monteverde gave opera its definite beginning. 
Nearly a century later Gluck instituted his operatic 
reforms, which consisted in making the music dra- 
matically expressive of the situations and senti 
ments of the drama. 
ner again came to the rescue of opera, which had 
been neglected by dramatists and turned over to the 
tender mercies of singers who demanded from the 
composer merely melodious exercises to serve as 


~ 


~ 
to 
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A hundred years later Wag- 


vehicles for vocal display. 

Of Wagner and his work we shall at present say 
nothing. But we must call attention to a concert 
given last week in Carnegie Hall by the MacDowell 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum. The concert was 
given to illustrate the development of opera, but, 
naturally, was concerned alone with the music of 
the operas in question, and not at all with books 
and spectacular effects. 

Confining our attention entirely to the music, we 
confess that we never had so clear a portrayal of 
the progress of operatic music as we did on this 
occasion when the MacDowell Chorus and certain 
soloists sang excerpts from works covering a pe- 
riod of two hundred years. We knew, of course, 
that early operatic music was strongly influenced 
by the prevailing church style. As operatic music 
grew it became more and more unlike the music of 
the church, and church music during the same pe- 
riod became less and less like the early style which 
was both ecclesiastical and operatic at the same 
time. Hence, today anthems are less acadentical 
and more devotional than the early music, and the 
operas of today are less devotional and more dra- 
matic than the early operatic pieces. 

Monteverde’s “Lamento” from “Ariana” is far 
more churchlike than Rossini’s “Cujus Animam” 


from his “Stabat Mater.” But wherein lies the 
difference in style between Purcell’s “King Ar- 
thur,” performed in 1691, and Handel’s “Messiah,” 
performed in 1742? Handel’s work has to do with 
the birth of Christ and other biblical scenes, where- 
as Purcell wrote to Dryden’s by no means religious 
words: 

“We'll toss off our ale till we cannot stand 

And heigh for the honor of old England.” 

The progress or development or changes in op- 
eratic styles can be seen to no better advantage 
than in comparing Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah” 
with Wagner’s opera “Tannhauser,” written at the 
It is at once evident that the oratorio 
is much older in than the opera, though 
“Tannhauser” is a comparatively severe drama 
with many religious scenes, and “Elijah” is an un- 
ustially melodious and dramatic oratorio. 

Wagner’s reforms have not been adopted in their 


‘ 


same period. 


stvle 


entirety, and the tendency of modern opera seems 
to be toward making the music a kind of emotional 
comment on the drama, with no intrinsic interest 
when played apart from the drama. French opera, 
at least, has that tendency. The Italian composers 
have a leaning toward singing, pure and simple, 
and it is possible that the real salvation of opera 
will eventually lie in the Italian practice of making 
opera first and foremost a vocal entertainment. 

There is no question but that the great spectacu- 
lar effects demanded by Spontini and Meyerbeer 
have had a lot to do with the neglect into which 
those composers have fallen—notwithstanding the 
magnificent music which Meyerbeer in particular 
wrote for his gorgeous pageants, 

It is the singing music of Mozart which keeps the 
idiotic book of “Don Juan” on the stage. 

It is not Gluck’s dramatic reforms which cause 
his works to be revived today, but his music. We 
very much doubt if “atmospheric” 
music of today will survive a change of fashion. 


the so-called 


For if music has no, or little, merit in itself it will 
not be kept alive by the drama it is intended to aid 
and illustrate. Would Wagner’s works have lived 
ten years, or ever have been performed at all, if 
the music was not glorious and inspiring in itself? 

No one would care two pins if Wagner had writ- 
ten to books like “Faust” or “Carmen.” And yet, 
when we hegin the study of operatic history, we 
find so much stress laid on first one thing and then 
another, as if the music was sometimes subservient 
to the scenery and the handmaid of the drama. At 
any rate, it is the musical numbers that survive the 
operatic wreck. The books do not go on existing 
without the music: nor do the spectacular effects. 

The program of the MacDowell Chorus from the 
Schola Cantorum contained excerpts from Alessan- 
dro Striggio (1535-1585), Orazio Vecchi (1551- 
Zanchieri (1687-1634), Claudio 
Monteverde (1567-1643), Henry Purcell (1658 
1695), Jean Baptiste Lully (1632-1687), Jean 
Philippe Raineau (1683-1754), Andre Danican 
Philidor (1726-1705), Gluck (1714-1787), J. J. 
Rousseau (1712-1778). 

——— 


FA SOL LA MI. 


How many readers of Shakespeare’s “King Lear” 
are there who have any conception of the meaning 
of Edmund's exclamation—“O, these eclipses do 


1605), Adriano 


portend these divisions! Fa, sol, la, mi” ? 

Edmund poses before his half-brother as a mel- 
ancholy contemplator of the political and planetary 
disturbances of the period and pretends to a belief 
in the evil effect of eclipses, which, he says, por- 
tend the “divisions, fa. sol, la, mi.” 

Doubtlessly most readers pass this expression 
over as a meaningless phrase, like “tra la la,” or 
“heigh ho,” or “alack-a-day.” But it is nothing 





of the sort. It is an expression which brings home 
to us the fact that music is an art that quickly 
changes and grows old. For, though Shakespeare’s 
Edmund is a human being who remains the same in 
all ages, and although Shakespeare’s language is, 
on the whole, as natural to 
Elizabethan public for which it was writien, yet all 


us as it was to the 
Shakespeare’s musical terminology is antiquated to 
us and can sometimes be understood only by the 
antiquarian. The “divisions fa, sol, la, mi” are, 
in modern musical terminology, “the notes F, G, 
Aci” 

Now, any one with even a passing acquaintance 
with the history of medieval music must know how 
strenuously the old theorists combated the tritone, 
or augmented fourth, whether in a chord or in a 
melodic progression. The Latin proverb of the pe- 
riod has come down to us: “Mi contra fa est dia- 
bolus in musica,” or, “B against F is the devil in 
music.” 

We must point out that in Shakespeare’s day 
“mi” was the name of B. The system of solmiza- 
tion of Guido d’Arezzo was in vogue at that time. 
In that system the third note of the Hexacordon 
durum was called mi, and the fourth note of the 
Hexacordon naturale was called F. 

Guido d’Arezzo’s system was superseded in the 
course of time by a modern and fixed scale in 
which F still retained the name fa, but in which B 
became known as si. 

Many historians maintain that England, during 
the Shakespeare period and before it, was the most 
musically advanced country in Europe—that is to 
say, in the world. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the all-comprehending mind of Shakespeare 
should have known of the prohibited tritone. And 
it is perfectly in keeping with the character of Ed 
mund that he makes the bombastic and mock heroic 
remark about eclipses causing augmented fourths, 
which “are the devil in music.” 

The greatest work on the later development of 
ecclesiastical modes was published in 1547, fifteen 
years before Shakespeare’s birth in 1564. This fa 
book, the “Dodecachordon,” by Glareanus 
began a battle royal among the theorists of the pe 
riod, and it is im 


mous 


ssible to believe that Shal espeare 
the 
iclan among monarchs, even if 


renfained in igrorance of theoretical 
Henry VIII, a 


he was not a n 


row 


narch among musicians, came to 
the throne in 1547 
anus’ “Dodecachordon.” 


with the publication of Glare 


If the objection is raised that this is only circum 
stantial evidence in proof of Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of music, we point to the musicians in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” whom the great dramatist has named 
The 
was the precursor of the violin and was the only 
bowed instrument in use in Shakespeare’s day. 

The soundpost, as 


James Soundpost, and Hugh Rebetk. rebec 


knows, of 
should know, belongs exclusively to bowed instru 
ments. 


every musician 


place in stringed instruments that 


are to be plucked by finger or plectrum 


It has no 
Is it not more than mere coincidence that Shakes 
peare should speak of the rebec and the soundpost 
in the same breath? 

It is also reasonable to suppose that he knew ex 
actly what he was talking about when he made Fd 
mtund say that eclipses portended the divisions fa, 
la mi—otherwise, the devil in music. 

——* 


sol, 


It “sounds like a mixture of badly tuned, broken 
winded bagpipes, the stifled groans of a sufferer 
from nightmare, an expiring pig and a couple of 
fat men falling downstairs.” So runs a descrip 
tion of a performance by a Burmese orchestra, con 
tributed to the Journal of the Alexandra Palace 
Choral and Orchestral Society. (London.) 


a 
>——- 


New York used to be proud that it had two 
suenos Aires is to have three 
next spring—the Colon, the Opera, and the Coliseo. 


opera companies. 
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THE SIREN CALL OF SONG. 


For the second time, we believe, Pierre V. R. 


Key, the excellent music critic of the New York 
World, writes in the Saturday Evening Post (issue 
f January 11, 1913) of the financial temptations 
iffered by the singing profession and of its dis- 
ippointments that disillusionize the student who 
never reaches the desired goal. Mr. Key calls his 
article “Singing to Fortune,” and starts off with 
a well directed attack against the charlatan sing- 
ing teacher. We all know the breed and we all 
despise it. But there seems no way of ridding the 
world of that pest. Publicity is a good weapon, 
to be sure, but so many new fools are born each 

1y in the shape of ingenuous persons who think 
they have the making of profitable singing voices, 
that it is impossible to reach all of them with news 
paper warnings and “horrible example” essays and 

Of course every student with a grain of sense 
dreads “fake” instructors, but how are the victims 
to find out their mistake until after they have been 
faked? The swindlers of the vocal profession are 
shrewd, usually have a flow of talk that sounds 
reasonable and generally impressive, and having 
made trickery a business, know all the arts of elo- 
quence whereby specious arguments and demon- 
strations can be made to acquire the semblance of 
truth 

Mr. Key advises students to begin by “first find- 
ing out from authoritative sources whether they 
have the natural ability” required for such work, 
but he evidently realizes the difficulty the student 

bound to encounter in determining upon those 
‘authoritative sources,” for Mr. Key winds up 
with this admission: “There are no set rules that 
can be pointed to as deciding the issue beyond any 
doubt.. To take up the matter of a singing profes- 
sion—to which we are now pledged—it is evident 
that the hazard element is quite as conspicuous a 
factor as in any other calling of today.” 

That is true. Most singing pupils are gambling 
when they begin their studies, for they go to the 
only teacher who happens to live in their own town, 
or they travel to a large city, and when they do not 
enroll in the class of an instructor who has a large 
reputation there, they employ another who has 
been recommended by some one of his friends or 
pupils who believes in him or her. The chances 
are about even, for the student, under such cit 
cumstances, between encountering a “faker” and a 
really competent pedagogue. 

\nother suggestion of Mr. Key is that students 
go to the daily newspaper critics (and to the Met 
ropolitan Opera House, if they are in New York) 
for advice and guidance. It is a questionable as 
sumption that such errands would result in any 
good. Music critics are notoriously human, and 
they have their likes and dislikes—justified and un 
justified, as the case might be. One New York 
critic is a singing teacher himself and has advised 
students to study with him, although he is unable 
to sing a single tone, has a piping, badly placed 
peaking voice, and ‘hever has accomplished any- 
thing in vocalism, except to write pages of plati 
tudes about it which he advances as original theo 
ries. 

\nother New York critic is employed by a music 
school which has a vocal department, and of course 
he could not well recommend pupils to go else- 
where 

Then, again, every critic dislikes the singing 
method of some of the artists. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that no one could expect him to extol 
the teachers of such singers, even though it might 
be possible that the systems taught by the instruc 
tors in question were not being utilized by the ex- 
ponents as they were taught them. 

Other New York critics know nothing about the 
technic of singing, but comment in their notices 





only on what they like and do not like, confining 
themselves to calling voices “large” or “small,” 
“sympathetic” or “unsympathetic,” “of wide range” 
or “limited range,” and “full of feeling” or “lack- 
ing in feeling.” Wisely enough they never go into 
the deep and treacherous pools of technical criti- 
cism from the expert vocal standpoint. 

As for going to the Opera for advice, that would 
be falling from the frying-pan into the fire. Every 
one there, from the managing director to the sing- 
ers, conductors, coachers, fiddlers, and scene shift- 
ers, has his own notions about vocal art and is apt 
to recommend a singing teacher not endorsed by 
the rest of the company. While all are agreed that 
bel canto is the thing, no two of them are likely to 
have the same opinion as to the proper person from 
whom to acquire it. 

“An exhaustive study,” says Mr. Key, “coupled 
with constant scrutiny of the development of 
American singers and their opportunities for win- 
ning in the profession during the past fifteen years 

which represents the period of broadest profes 
sional progress of our vocalists and instructors 
discloses five causes that, singly or combined, “kill” 
the chances of the average youth of either sex who 
would climb to the top in the particular branch se- 
lected. These five causes are: 

1. Deciding to begin study for the profession before 
securing the honest opinions of several unprejudiced ex- 
perts competent to pass on the extent and fitness of the 
candidate’s abilities for the special line of professional 
singing or teaching it is desired to follow. 

2. Failing to obtain data showing the competition that 
will be encountered in whatever part of the United States 
or Canada the person is to go when the studies are com- 
pleted; and securing an analysis of the probable percent- 
age of financial success that may ensue. 

3. Lack of money required for all expenses attached to 
the student period, and that coming after, before paying 
engagements or a church position of value can be reason- 
ably hoped for. 

4. Difficulty of recognizing the competent teacher of 
voice until after a portion of the earlier and crucial stages 
of study are well advanced. 

5. Amazing indifference to the importance of intelligent, 
consistent labors; to the acquiring of an all round knowl- 
edge of music, and of the business end of the singing 
profession. 

There we have again the question of the “un- 
prejudiced experts” competent to pass on the ex- 
tent and fitness of the candidate's abilities. Who 
are unprejudiced experts? The vocal teachers? 
Not they. They need the money, and if they do 
not, they like it. We will not dispute for a mo- 
ment that there are a few rare altruists among the 
vocal teachers who will discourage a pupil with- 
out talent, but—the student must gamble on find 
ing them. 

The chief cause that leads to the evil of choking 
our vocal studios with young persons who ought 
to be farming, or teaching school, or marrying and 
raising children, or engaging in useful commercial 
pursuits, is the lure of published articles which 
tell of the tremendous earnings of great singers. 
rhapsodize about their triumphs, surround them 
with all tawdry glamor of front page notoriety, and 
exaggerate their most trifling doings into matters 
of seeming importance to all the civilized world. 
Mr. Key himself has written some of those glit- 
tering stories about opera singers, and in justice to 
the subject should now turn the medal around and 
reveal the real life behind the scenes—the jeal- 
ousies, rivalries, heartburnings, bickerings, hair 
pulling among some of the best known operatic 
artists, their fight to keep at the top once they have 
reached there, their fear of losing their voices, their 
intrigues to get and monopolize their favorite roles 
and their constant dread of the appearance of some 
newcomer with a better voice who may score suc- 
cess in their roles and thus dim their luster with 
the public and weaken their power with the man- 
agement, We know that Mr. Key will not write 









such an article and we know that if he did the ma- 
jority of American newspapers would not publish 
it even if they knew it to be true. 

What is the use of warning the student on one 
page then and showing him on the next the pic- 
tures of successful opera singers, as Mr. Key does 
in the very article we are discussing, or of pointing 
out the difficulties of the vocal career and then 
spreading broadcast—see New York Press of last 
Sunday, January 12—insidiously enticing stories 
of how fame was gained in a night by Tetrazzini, 
Eames, Calvé, Patti, Jenny Lind, etc. ? 

When your average girl or boy with a voice 
reads on one day the warning of the pessimist and 
the sensational “story” of the “news” monger, 
you may rest assured when that boy or girl goes to 
bed that night it is not the pitfalls and the obstacles 
which are dreamed of, but only the billion dollars 
earned by the acclaimed tenor and the million dol- 
lar tiara and ruby studded castle in Spain possessed 
by the feted prima donna. 

Less romance, gentlemen, and more truth and 


inside facts. Copy Tue Musica Courier. 
P 
OURSELVES. 
[From The Musical Courier Extra.) 

Those who are acquainted with the expansion of 
Tue Musicat Courier institution within the past 
few years may feel interested to know that the av- 
erage number of pages that are printed per week 
at the present time amount to about a hundred, de- 
voted exclusively to music, pianos and players. 
This week, for instance, THe Musicat Courter 
Wednesday edition numbers seventy-six pages de- 
voted exclusively to music of the highest class, and 
is the only publication in the world that is devoted 
exclusively to the highest class of music that pro- 
duces any such magazine. It is the only magazine 
of its kind that covers the globe and which is read 
in all countries where music is a factor. THe Mu- 
sicAL Courier Extra presents its own announce- 
ment as to the field it covers, and this week’s issue 
is a sample, and the piano trade is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with this weekly contribution to the best there 
is in piano building, which directly applies to music. 
The publication devoted to the popular in music 
makes its regular appearance, and has a following 
that is entirely different from either of Tue Mv- 
SICAL COURIER papers. 

Without the facilities of the Blumenberg Press, 
which is regarded as one of the finest and best ap- 
pointed publication offices in the city of New York, 
it would be impossible to produce this great number 
of pages each week. Those who may be in New 
York at any time, whether on business or pleasure, 
should take occasion to go through the immense 
establishments that are covered under the generic 
name of Tue Musicat Courter institution. The 
offices at Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street, tak- 
ing an entire floor and part of another, are probably 
as finely appointed publication offices as will be 
found in this country ; while the Blumenberg Press, 
in William street, is a source of interest to any One 
who loves the art of press work. 

Also is may be added that all of the art work and 
the engraving that are utilized in these Musica. 
Courter publications are done in its own engraving 
establishment, which in itself presents facilities for 
rapid work that could not be done under other cir- 
cumstances. There is no other publication that has 
its own printing office, its own art department and 
its own engraving department, devoted to music, 
as is presented in this MustcaL Courter organiza- 
tion. Any visitor who may desire to go through all 
of the different departments of Tue Musica Cov- 
RIER institution is cordially invited to do so, by first 
visiting the offices at Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street, where a guide will be provided to visit the 
printing and engraving establishments, if the desire 
is expressed. THe Musicat Courter institution 
is the greatest one of its kind in existence in the 
world today, and it can be added with some mod- 
esty that it is also the most prosperous, 
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ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


Otto Urack, the young conductor who has been 
replacing Dr. Karl Muck (during his recent period 
of illness) as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, led the famous organization in Balti- 
more and Washington last week. Reger’s “Con- 
certo in Ancient Style,” Mozart’s “Jupiter Sym- 
phony” and a “Suite” by Bach were played. Elena 
Gerhardt rendered Richard 
Strauss. 

For their concert of January 5, 1913, the Port- 
land (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra, led by George 
Jeffery, offered Moszkowski’s “Einzugs Marsch,” 
Beethoven’s symphony in A major, “Valse Roman- 








songs by Gluck and 


tique” and “Canzonetta” for strings by Jean Sibe- 
lius, Massenet’s “Scenes Pittoresques,” an “An- 
dante Religioso” by Xaver Scharwenka and_ the 
yverture to ““Tannhauser.” The program for Jan- 
uary 26, Harold Bayley conducting, will be: Over 
ture “Di Ballo,” by Sullivan; Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
symphony “Antar”’; Wolf-Ferrari’s “Intermezzo,” 
No, 1, from “The Jewels of the Madonna”; Mas 
senet’s “Last Dream of the Virgin,” and a “Menu 
etto” by Bolzoni for strings, a transcription of 
Bruch’s “Kol-Nidrei,” arranged for orchestra by 
Jungnickel, and Mendelssohn’s scherzo, nocturne, 
and “Wedding March” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Officers of the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
are: W. D. Wheelwright, honorary president; M. 
Christensen, president ; Carl Stoll, secretary; R. E 
Millard, vice president, C. D. Raff, treasurer. 

Cincinnati is displaying a tremendous degree of 


irom 


interest in the Popular concerts of its symphony 
orchestra under Dr. Kunwald, an interest so enthu- 
siastic that it is far beyond anything hoped for at 
the beginning of the season by the executives and 
guarantors of the organization. The season sale 
for the “Pops” is larger by several hundred tickets 
than the entire season and single sale at each con 
cert last year. Of course this means that it is Dr. 
Kunwald who is the drawing card, for the soloists 
are all local and consequently do not affect the box 
office. It is doubtful whether there is any other 
orchestra which offers concerts of the character of 
Cincinnati's Popular concerts at the small price 
which they charge, and the directors feel that they 
are working along the great educational lines which 
they always have striven for, in presenting those 
concerts as they do. This year season tickets for 
the six concerts are $2.50 and $1.25, single admis 
sions fifty cents and twenty-five cents, so that high 
class music is placed practically within the reach of 


a vast number of people. This is the third season 


of Cincinnati’s Popular concerts, but never before 
has there been such a demand for tickets. The 
concerts were given first in the Grand Opera 
House, last year in Emery Auditorium, but this 
year have returned to Music Hall, and the result 
amply justifies the change. 

Interest in Dr. Kunwald grows apace; he seems 
to gain in favor with every concert. 

As with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’s 
regular concerts, so with the “Pops” regarding the 
policy of printing the season’s programs in ad 
vance, Dr. publishes this scheme, 
showing the work to be done by him and his ot 


and Kunwald 


chestra this winter at the popular concerts: 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 12 


Soloist-—-Antoinette Werner-West. 

Overture, Oberon . Weber 
Aria, Freischiitz Weber 
Mrs. West 
Suite, Coppelia Delibes 
Overture, Mignon . Thomas 
Invitation to the Dance ee 
Aria Selected 
Mrs. West 


Im Frihling (melody for strings) Grieg 


Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb und Lust Johann Strauss 
Sunpbay, JANUARY 206 
Soloist—August Rodemann, flute 


Auber 
Schubert 


Overture, Mute of Portici 
Marche Heroique (B minor) 
Marche Militaire (D major) . Dr 


instrumentated 
Ernst Kunwald 


Fantasie, Pastorale Hongroise - Doppler 
Flute solo, Mr. Rodemann 

Peer Gynt, suite No. 2 Grieg 

Overture, 1812 (with organ) . Tschaikowsky 

Symphonic Dance, No. 4 : .Grieg 


Offenbacl 


Jobann Strauss 


Intermezzo from Hoffmann’s Tales 


Hofballtanze, valse 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Soloist—Douglas Powell, baritone 


Beethoven 
Selected 


Overture, Egmont 
Aria ceive Sanne 

Mr. Powell 
from Le Cid 


sallet music . Massene' 


Overture, William Tell Rossin 
Aria - << Selected 
Mr. Powell 
Zug der Frauen (Lohengrin) Wagner 


Rubinstein 
Brahms 


Valse, Caprice “ 
Iwo Hungarian dances indian 
SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Soloists—Joseph Elliot, clarinet, and Julius Sturm, cello 
March, Slav C'schaikowsky 
Overture, Carneval Romain Berlioz 
Largo from clarinet quintet Mozart 

Mr. Elliot 
Ballet music, Sylvia Delibes 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor Nicolai 


Sous les Tillouls Massenct 


Mr. Elliot and Mr. Sturm 
Dance, Slav No. 1 Dvorak 
Kunstlerleben Valse Johann Strauss 





SuNDAY, MARCH 9. 
F. Lulek, baritone. 
Fra 


Soloist, Dr. 
Uverture to 
Aria 


\uber 


Selected 


Diavolo 


Dr. Lulek 
Saint-Saens 
Massencet 


Danse Macabre 

Scenes Napolitaines Suite 
Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 
Lieder, with piano wae 
Dr. Lulek 
March, Heroique (D major)..... 


Instrumentated by Dr 


Schubert 


Kunwald 


Wiener Bonbons, valse Johann Strauss 
Sunpay, Marcu 23. 
Soloist—Emil Heermann, violinist. 
March, Tannhauser Wagner 


Wagner 
Wagner 


Overture to Der Fliegende Hollander. 
Good Friday’s Spell, from Parsifal 
Mr. 


Waldweben, from Siegfried 


Heermann. 

Wagner 
W agner 
Wagner 


Overture to Tannhauser 
Preislied, from Meistersinger 

Mr. Heermann 
Wagner 
Wagner 


Overture to Rienzi 
Ride of the Valkyries 
\t the January 12 “Pop” of the Cincinnati Or 
chestra the audience numbered over 3,500, breaking 
in attend 


all orchestral concert records of the city 


ance and enthusiasm 

REGNAULT’'s famous painting, “Salome,” is to be 
brought from Paris to New York and offered for 
sale here. Oscar Wilde was an ardent admirer of 
the the author’s 
friends claim that a sight of the picture first in 
spired Wilde with the idea of a Salome drama 

commie 


Regnault canvas and some of 


Ler the fourth Duma at St. Petersburg pass a 


recommendation that Russian composers be asked 
which sounds neither like Tschai 


to write music 


kowsky nor Chopin. 


Anour the time when an effective mechanical 


substitute for the orchestra will have been found, 
the orchestra is bound to be more popular than 
cver, 

Tus is the tenth week of opera at the Metro 
politan, 

SINGERS, singers everywhere, and all so good! 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, IQIT. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander's Engagements. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the noted soprano, is fill 
ing many prominent engagements this season, the follow- 
ing January dates showing the activity of this favorite 
artist: Cleveland, Ohio, January 7; Amsterdam, N. Y., 
January 14; Springfield, Mass., January 15; Clearfield, 
Pa., January 21; New York City, January 30. 

Recent press notices tell the following story of Madame 
Hudson-Alexander’s complete successes in various cities 
of late: 


Ohio December 5s, presenting 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 


Song Recital 1912.—In 
the Defiance College Conservatory gave 
to local music lovers a Sheer brilliancy of technic 
and a wonderful range characterized the opening number, Rossini’s 
aria, “Bel raggio.” Especially was this true of Madame Alexander's 
execution of her pianissimo work in the upper register. With ex 
quisite tonal quality and accuracy, the artist’s soft, high notes were 
a delight to her auditors. As usual with an American audience, the 
numbers in Italian, German and French were not so well received, 
although the single Strauss numbers sung gave opportunity for a 
display of Madame Alexander’s beautifully 
the light delicate treatment of Schubert's 
positively charming. The English numbers, however, from the sweet 
“Old Christmas Lullaby” to the brilliant MacFadyen “Spring's Sing 
was this true 
The 
finely 


Defiance, 


rare treat indeed 


dulcet lower notes an 


“Haiden Roselein” was 


ing’’ were most enthusiastically received Especially 


of the extremely difficult “Charmer’s Song” of Liza Lehmann. 


flute notes required by the composer in this song were 


executed.—Defiance (Ohio) Ex press 

With a voice of exceptional natural purity and charm, powerful 
and magnificent, reaching the highest tones with case, Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander won the hearts of a good sized audience. Not 


ice, but she uses it wit 
Defiance 


only has Madame Alexander a beautiful v 
musical taste and her presence is 
people who missed hearing Madame Alexar 
Defiance Daily News 


stage most winning. 


ler missed a rare treat 


Hud 


2 (Caroline 
a greeting which 


Cleveland, Ohio, Singers’ Club, December 6, 19 
son-Alexander, 


formerly of Cleveland, received 





ist have warmed her heart. She left us an accomplished vocalist 
She returns an artist. There was the inevitable operatic aria, this 
me the well-w “Bel raggio.” It was brilliantly done But 
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Madame H n-A j ‘ we 
Boston Herald (Adv s 

“Il want to congratulate you said the man with wi 
kers, “on that music machine you sold me Thanks 
answered the music dealer It plays remarkably well 


with human intelligence. Its selections are 
sO appropriate! W« 


Why, it plays 
had a cyclone out our w ind the 
first thing I knew your machine was tearing along throug! 


the tree tops. But it never lost its presence of mind 


started right in playing, ‘There's Music in the Air 
Washington Star 

The Mourner (with intense pride in the works of h 
dead fellow villager)—-That there’s a be-ootiful "ymn w 
they're a-singin’ now—the corpse wrote it —London Sketch 
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RAND OPERA IN NEW YORK 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Madame Butterfly,” January 8. 

A repetition of “Madame Butterfly’ on Wednesday 
had Rita Fornia as the sympathetic and tuneful Suzuki, 
Riccardo Martin as the ardent, well acted and splendidly 
sung Pinkerton. Geraldine Farrar and Antonio Scotti 
also were in their familiar roles. 

“Girl of the Golden West,” January 9. 

Another repetition of “The Girl of the Golden West” had 
the same cast as on former occasions, There is not much 
more to be said about this work excepting that all the 
energy used to give this work with a most attractive cast 


does not produce any enthusiasm in the listeners. 


“The Magic Flute,” January 10. 


Mozart's beautiful arias and ensembles gave their cus- 
tomary pleasure to a houseful of auditors who yawned 
through the childish and incongruous libretto of “The 
Magic Flute,” with its jumble of melodrama, fairy tale, 
Masonic lore and low comedy. Some one or other ought 
to extract all the Mozart music from the score and under- 


lay it with a totally new story and text. That would not 
be sacrilege; it would be a boon, 

Frieda Hempel in the role of Astrifiammente, or the 
Queen of the Night, warbled the coloratura passages of 
the part with ease and assurance, but there was no great 
charm in her vocal quality nor did her high tones sound 
fuller or richer than on ‘previous occasions. 

Herbert Witherspoon, who essayed the role for the first 
time, was a resonant and polished Sarastro, and delivered 
his strophes with authority and finely differentiated dra- 
matic shades. At all times his rendering reflected keen 
intelligence and deep musical feeling. Johanna Gadski 
made a Pamina agreeable to look upon and she was in 


good voice. Leo Slezak gave his customary Tamino por- 
trayal. Putnam Griswold, who would shine in any cast, 
even if he had only one phrase to sing, made the Narra- 
tor’s small contribution one of extreme interest and dis- 
tinction. Bella Alten, pert and capricious, cavorted nimbly 
as Papagena and sang with birdlike exuberance and 
clarity. 

Albert Reiss made the most of the Monostatos, and 
with his legitimate methods raised it almost to the level 
of a comedy character. Excellent ensemble was shared 
in admirably by Florence Mulford, Louise Homer, Vera 
Curtis, Lenora Sparkes, Anna Case, Marie Mattfeld, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Louis Kreidler, Julius Bayer, Otto Goritz. 
Alfred Hertz conducted. 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” January 1! (Matinee), 


RIED « kon n nts drakcuddertotalescssssteeareuii Frieda Hempel 
NOE civdadoch nec hedce sewuas eeeeeeeeees Olive Fremstad 
Antonia vows chbedaveroeeanene’ me .+-Lucrezia ori 
Nicklausse 
RO OND “vce d> ahtsbondsssb¥Vemees 

SONS 5s va wneasvabees cebscnoeehons eek 


habhewes pobne seaphe +sseeee++Jeanne Maubourg 
Maria Duchene 
..Umberto Macnez 


CORNUES occnc dun decnnied ceeiaeerev ~++ee.+-Adamo Didur 
EPOPPOTIUND 2 occ crcvrccesencseseRheeeneencescevesacvee Dinh Gilly 
RERTREEE cece veitercosrcvecestdovsnenestordassenccbese Leon Rothier 
NE ovis eebaVesiceddabenbans bucks . Andrea de Segurola 
SNE vo deisocuknussdnbbdeetendecaeedebetat ...- Andrea de Segurola 
RUUD Fi iss-vcavcvecpabuasssusbhchonteseecss Basil Ruysdael 
RAOOOR- v hntc'ase so ccdesuvessdniunonstudss ovecvevecectmumo Rossi 
CME. bo wencenveddpanen chbaxnesownss ...Albert Reiss 
PHO vi dawscwebenbeskdedeeedess o¥np oe sg aeRSeeEy eee Albert Reiss 
PAUCUOOUD Ask Cacccedcbaeeacocesaeas ...-Angela Bada 
ROPE ee TTT Te Perr re rr ry eee ee 
Herrmann ... Co ek Wwe ds 60005050 00ee RVs 505 oe eee +e 
Lathe? ..sveca Pe ee veep aes cons oes bn cn ee: pes 


Offenbach’s so called grand opera, which is neither 
more nor less than three acts of pictorial display accom- 
panied by music a trifle more serious than that of oper- 
etta and not quite as pretentious as that of opera comique, 


has been made very familiar to New Yorkers through the 
many performances of the work given at the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

There is no need at this time to go into a detailed his- 
torical résume as to the significance of Offenbach in his 
own period, and of the influence his brilliant, tuneful, 
satirical and well scored light operas exerted over all the 
world. They made for a higher standard in a genre which 
had begun to fall into some disrepute, and stimulated 
operetta writers into striving for something better than 
the concoction of cheap buffas, vaudevilles, and revues, 
just as Sullivan did later for the Anglo-Saxons, Strauss 
Millécker and their school did for the Austro-Germans, 
and the modern Lehar, Strauss, Fall, etc., are doing for 
all the world. These waves of reform in light opera 
come periodically—and always when they are most need- 
ed—and Offenbach represented the one of his day. His 
works also had political importance and were allied close- 
ly with the literary and art movements of the time, but 
those are features which belong more properly to the set- 
ting down of history than to the confines of a purely 
musical review. 

“Tales of Hoffmann” usually is cited as an example of 
what Offenbach might have done in grand opera had he 
chosen to use that medium for the exposition of his tal- 
ents. It is much more to the point to regard the “Tales” 
not as the proof of what Offenbach might have done but 
of what he actually did. Conjectures in art matters lead 
to nothing; the final answer always is given by the art 
work itself. Why not believe what is shown by the list 
of Offenbach’s works, that he wrote many comic operas 
and no grand operas, because he did that to which his 
talents led him and for which he was best fitted and had 
the greatest desire? It is no disgrace to be one of the 
greatest writers of comic opera in the history of the 
world. If Offenbach wrote no grand opera, we are able 
to name dozens of grand opera composers who never com- 
posed a comic one. 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” then, which attracted instant at- 
tention not only on account of its pretty and fluent music, 
but also because of its unusual construction, is not a 
grand opera in any sense of the word, but consists of 
three detached and separate tableaux that have no real 
dramatic connection and are to be considered only as a 
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trinity of operatic playlets with skeleton plots and ap- 
propriately whimsical music to suit the fantastic E. T. A. 
Hoffmann flights of fancy. The work, analytically con- 
sidered, is only a sketch in its story and music treatment. 

However, there can be no question of the effectiveness 
of all the spectacles in “Tales of Hoffmann” and much of 
the score. The audience at the Metropolitan last Satur- 
day afternoon enjoyed the interesting work hugely and 
their enthusiasm was justified when one considers the 
splendid staging supplied by the management and the ex- 
cellent singing and acting done by some of the artists. 

First of all there was Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, who 
presented the most difficult of the female roles, and exe- 
cuted her task with astonishing effectiveness. The un- 
conventional act found in her an excellent exponent of 
its pseudo tragedy and the ardor and brilliancy of her 
singing were such that even old timers at the Opera could 
not recollect a better showing from any young prima 
donna of the past. Senorita Bori was, as usual, lovely in 
appearance, and revealed refinement and intelligence in 
every phrase of her vocal utterance 

Frieda Hempel as Olympia, the Doll, was excellent, 
histrionically considered, and vocally she conquered the 
coloratura passages with consummate ease and accuracy. 

Olive Fremstad, as the pictorial Giulietta, looked be- 
comingly imposing, and sang with force but not with any 
particular finesse, 

In the person of Jeanne Maubourg, the Nicklausse role 
made several of the opera habitues regret the absence of 
Eleonora de Cisneros, who used to act the part with such 
dash, who looked so male habiliments 
of the period, and who sang Offenbach’s music with so 
much unction and charm. 

As Hoffmann, Umberto 
Musica Courier wrote of him after his New York pre- 
miere in “Barber of Seville,” that he has a picturesque 
presence and owns a light and pleasing tenor voice which 


attractive in the 


Macnez bore out what Tue 


he uses gracefully and musically 

Adamo Didur did the 
taxing role of Coppelius, which he filléd with a wealth 
of telling detail that made it a fascinatingly striking char 
acter study. In make up, costume, bearing, facial expres- 
sion and vocal manipulation he left nothing to be desired 
Didur made a veritable sensation 

Dinh Gilly, a handsome and impressive 
portrayed that personage skillfully and sang his not too 
abundant measures with exquisite phrasing and unsur 
passable fluency. His voice is a perpetual delight and his 
art of vocalization affords unalloyed pleasure to all dis 
criminative listeners. 

Leon Rothier’s Miracle, although 
some telling moments in the singing. 

Andrea de Segurola as the polished Schlehmil, and the 
inventor, Spalanzani, portrayed two characters of widely 
different nature, but enacted each so masterfully that the 
sum total of his performance demonstrated him to be an 
operatic artist of unquestionable versatility. 

Albert Reiss, in his double impersonation, likewise ex- 
hibited wide resource in stage technic and gave excrutiat- 
ingly droll impersonations filled with a large variety of 
characteristic nuances. 

Giorgio Polacco, the conductor, was, however, the real 
“star” of the afternoon. He read the score with fidelity 
and devotion, setting forth all its myriad changes of 
mood with sympathy, incisiveness and picturesqueness 
He is a grandly gifted baton artist, entering intuitively 
into the spirit and construction of every opera he conducts 
and always giving a thoroughly musical, stylistic and dig- 
nified interpretation, to which his verve and enthusiasm 
never fail to lend temperamental impetus 

“Huguenots,” January 13. 

One of Signor Gatti-Casazza’s polyglot casts is asso- 
ciated in the present revival of “The Huguenots” at the 
Frieda Hempel, the Queen, is 
a German; Leon Rothier, the Count de Saint-Bris, is 
French; Emmy Destinn, the Valentine, is 
Antonio Scotti, the Count de Nevers, is Italian; Caruso, 
the Raoul de Nangis, is Italian; Adamo Didur, the Marcel, 
is Polish; Bella Alten, the Urbain, is German, and Giorgio 
Italian. This opera, 


best work of his career in the 


Dappertutto, 


overacted, offered 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Bohemian ; 


Polacco, the musical director, is 
written in French by a German Jew, is being sung in 
Italian at our proud operatic establishment. The Meyer- 
beer work opened the tenth week of the season Monday 
night; it was the third presentation of the winter and was 
witnessed by one of the largest audiences ever assembled 
at the huge temple of lyric art, corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth street. The standees included every variety 
of operagoer and music French, Italian, German 
and English were heard back of the orchestra circle during 
the entr’acts, and this babel of tongues was truly in keep- 
ing with what went on behind the footlights. Little of the 
Italian sung was understood, and no wonder when such a 


lover ; 


variety of Italian singing is delivered on one evening 
Madame Hempel, whose debut in New York was made 
under difficulties, appears to have become acclimated to 
our changeable climate and our musical conditions; she 
sang with more freedom than at her first performance. 
























































Her voice, too, seemed to have gained in volume and 
beauty; her vocalization was finished and all that she did 
was commendable in the highest degree. Her movements 
are very graceful and her acting convincing. Caruso sang 
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AMATO AS BARNABA IN 


PASQUALI GIOCONDA.’ 
superbly. It is reported that he does not like the role of 
the Protestant hero; no matter, he sings it with a wealth 
Gallic 


members of the cast repeated 


of tone and has endeavored to absorb some of the 


“atmosphere.” The other 


their previous efforts [here are some portrayals one 





might wish different, but where could any impresario find 
seven stars of equal caliber to do justice to the Scribe- 
Meyerbeer production? As a spectacle “The Huguenots” 
as mounted at the Metropolitan Opera House is worth 
seeing, and it will be presented several more times before 
One of the strongest factors in 


has 


the close of the season 


the performances is the conductor. Signor Polacco 
splendid control over the forces united in the presentation 
All of the Monday 


night and received flowers. Caruso got a wreath tied with 


principals were frequently recailed 


red, white and blue 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Orfeo,” January li. 


During the past few years Gluck’s “Orfeo,” or “Orfeo 
ed Euridici,” as entitled in the Italian libretto, has become 
issociated with Toscanini at the Metropolitan Opera 
House He is the one conductor assigned to direct the 
performances, and as he leads without the score, musi 
cians have manifested an added interest in the old classic 

Saturday eve g, the Brooklyn presentation of “Orfeo” 
arked Toscanini’s first appearance at the Brooklyn Acad 
emy of Music this seasor \ fine audience, which com 
pletely crowded the theate seating 2,300, indicated that 
he Br klyn eT goer were eager to hear the work 
gain the cast was the same as that which gave the 
second performance of the season, several weeks ago, at 
the Meropolitan Opera House Louise Homer reap 
peared as the her { the Greek legend, Johanna Gadski 
was the Euridice, Lenora Sparkes was aguin the Cupid 


and Anna Case lent ber lovely lyric soprano and youthful 


beauty to a pleasing impersonation of the Happy Shade 
in the Elysian Field Madame Gadski was in excellent 
voice and Madame Homer repeated her conscientious por 
trayal of the poet-singes The chorus and orchestra 
inder Toscanini’s leadership, were superb. This was the 
eighth subscription night of the season in Brooklyn The 
operas previously given at the Academy of Music by th 
Metropolitan Opera Company wet Rigoletto,” tohenie 
Aida,’ *Tannhauser,” Il Trovatore 


ana” and “Pagliacci” (double bill) and “Wa 


Max Pauer's New York Recital Program. 


Max Pauer, the 
the New York 
(Thursday night and 
New York recital at 


Stuttgart pianist, who will appear with 


Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall this 
Friday afternoon), will give 


Aeolian Hall, 


week 


his first Tuesday after 


noon, January 21. His program for this date follows 
( matic Fantasia a Fugue Bach 
nata in F sha Brah 
te 5 t ¢ ' Schumar 
Von fremden | Mer n (A Traveler's Tale) 
Curiose Geacl A I ny Tale 
Haschemann (Catch-who-catch-can) 
Bittendes K The ¢ Request) 
Glickes genuge The Request Granted) 
Wichtige Begebenheit (An Important Occ ence) 
rraumerei (Day Dreams) 
Am Camin (By the Fireside) 
Ritter vom Steckenpferd (The Youthful Rider) 
Fast zu ernst (Almost T Serious) 
Firchtenmachen (You Shouldn't Frighten Me) 
Kind im Einschlummern (The Child Falling Asicep) 
Der Dichter spricht (The Poet's Blessing) 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Bac Ri Max Rege 
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Create Even a Greater Sensation Than Was Anticipated 


The Famous English Singers Take Boston and New York by Storm 
Read what the Critics say :— 
“A phenomenal perfor ane Boston Transcript 
“Her voice is as extraordinary as ber phytique, for it is 
{ tremendous magnitude sion American 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Traviata,” January 6. 


I letrazzini’s farewell appearance for this sea- 
era Boston was the cause of keen regret to 
find in her flutelike tones and marvelous vocal 
e supreme joy of opera. In the role of Violetta, 
perhaps more than any other, does the great prima 
lisplay her finer powers of imagination and char- 
ition which make Verdi's earlier opera assume new 
revealed beauties 
uit par with the performance of Madame 
7 nd with his own high artistic standards was 
Alfredo of Zenatello, while Polese imparted to the 


he Father his customary polish and distinction. 


“Pelieas et Melisande,” January 8. 


ve been many excellent performances at the 


Opera House during its brief career, many which 
iied in some particular productions by larger 
ger established opera houses, but it 1s safe to say 


I 
highest all round musical and artistic excellence 
formance of Debussy’s fascinatingly illusive work 


in the front rank of local achievement. The more 


ise this opera sorely taxes every resource of the 
nd the least defect or mischance looms out in 


greater proportion than its actual value. 


} 


In this wise, the few trifling mishaps of last evening, 


that it 


rring at the time, were completely lost sight of 


rare perfection of the ensemble, an ensemble to 


the singing players on the stage, the instrumental 


he orchestra and the artists responsible for the 
ffects all contributed Even as the text of Maeter 


nd the music of Debussy is so marvelously welded 


seems well nigh impossible for it to be the work 


f two men, so was each unit of the performance welded 


‘ +} 
ot 


ie perfect whole 


As the mysterious and lovely Melisande, who, not know 


hy, is buffeted around by cruel fate until her un 





TOSEPH URBAN 


B ©) ( ’ y 


d, Madame Edvina brought the necessary illusive 
agination without making of the lady a mere 


book illustration. Through all the strangeness and 

ne felt the humanness of this Melisande, both 

veline f her tones and the graceful spon- 

r gesture Though the conception of the 

ch a matter of personal opinion, there 

1 bie dispute over the statement that never 

t the been sung re beautifully and 
re in accordance with the true spirit of the work. 

Mar x, always a dominating figure in what- 
le he ¢ ys, gave a superb portrayal of the vary 

in characteristics which go to make up the un- 

;oland. Whether in the scenes of jealousy and 


doubt and perplexity, or remorse and tenderness, 


rcoux was always the great artist, his acting even 


mtaining a subtle something which 
1 vital to those across the foot 
Pelleas himself is one of the main figures of 


is presence on the stage is not so keenly felt. 


AND OPERA IN BOSTO 


and that through no fault of Mr. Riddez, whose imper- 
sonation vocally, and in point of always keeping within 
the picture, was most praiseworthy. 

Of the so called lesser parts, which, however, are really 
all important, since the slighest misconception or exag 





Photo by Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W 
LOUISE EDVINA AS MELISANDE IN “PELLEAS ET 
MELISANDE.” 


geration can so easily mar the peculiar delicacy of this 
work, Madame Gay’s Genevieve carried its convincing 
dignity and understanding both in her tones and queenly 
appearance; Mr. Lankow’s Arkel was an even more ma- 
jestic and impressive figure than last year, his conception 
of the part having grown immeasurably, while his voice 
still thrills with its smooth and full throated sonority; 
and Miss Fisher’s Yniold is again most charmingly spon- 
taneous and appealing 

Mr. Caplet led the orchestra with rare sensitiveness and 
regard for the delicate euphonies of the music, while Mr. 
Urban’s exquisite stage settings played an important part 
in the all pervasive beauty of the production, 


“Louise.” January 10. 


Another brilliant performance of Charpentier’s opera 
was given with Madame Edvina singing the title role for 
the last time this season, as she departs for London by 
the first of next month. It will indeed be hard to find 
anyone to equal her in this role, since by every token of 
voice, face and figure, to say nothing of histrionic art, she 
so completely fulfills the ideal. 

Bevond all praise, too, is Mr. Maroux’s Father, an im- 
personation which grips afresh at each repeated hearing, 
while the role of the Mother is one that falls well within 
Madame Gay’s powers. 

Zenatello’s Julien combines with its excellence of char 
acterization a beauty and surety of vocal expression good 
to hear. In all respects the production of this opera has 
been one of the real successes of the season. 


“Boheme,” January 1] (Matinee). 

Carmen Melis as Mimi and Leon Lafitte as Rodolfo 
were the newcomers in the cast. Mimi is not one of Ma- 
dame Melis’ best roles, though both her vocal and dra- 
matic art have improved noticeably since last season. 

Mr. Lafitte, who made his second appearance in this 
role at the Boston Opera House, only deepened the splen- 
did impression first created. A sincere, straightforward 
artist, possessing a beautiful tenor voice of a rarely warm 
and emotional quality, Mr. Lafitte is indeed a welcome vis- 
itor to this opera house. 

Mr. Polese as Marcello again proved himself an indis- 
pensable artist, who brings to each role, however small, the 
very best that is in him. Fély Dereyne was a familiar 
Musetta, as were the remaining members of the cast, who 
all took their well known roles. 


“Carmen,” January Il. 


Don José .seeeeeFernand De-Potter 
Escamillo ° . ‘ ..Jean Riddez 
Zuniga .... ; Want wae Michele Sampieri 
Morales . ..R. Chasseriaux 
Lillas Pastia . ....Edgard Bourquin 
COPMROME © cesesccciecs desiih-s cailch enesaunts -.»Maria Gay 
Micaela ......... sate mya ....Diamond Donner 
PYOORUIAR osc cccccccccccstetecenccene Sendhes -.«+eeeMyrna Shariow 
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pi PN vkinc ces cannes cba i Csaeekeeeneee Florence De-Courcy 

El Dancairo ..... Cie Saeetkobelediatetinses Leo Devaux 


El Remendado ........ by dcedoasecesvesces neeeen Gangoamt 
Of exceeding brilliance and spirit was the first per- 

formance of “Carmen” this season given by the appended 

cast, for which an unusua!iy large audience assembled. 

Synonymous with “Carmen,” at the Boston Opera 
House, is associated the name of Maria Gay, who has 
made the part so entirely her own. And never was her 
right to this honor more deserved than on the present oc- 
casion. Superb in her insolence and fascinating audacity 
it was small wonder that poor Don Jose fell an easy vic- 
tim to her many wiles, nor that also the audience fell 
victims to the wiles of her glorious voice, which never 
sounded more thrilling or more emotionally in keeping 
with the varying moods of the primitive cigarette girl. 

Sharing in the honors with Madame Gay, and deserved 
ly so, came Charles Strony, who conducted for the first 
time in this opera, bringing out its characteristic rhythms 
and brilliant vitality in a remarkable degree. 

For the rest Fernand de Potter made a manly Don Jose, 
singing the music with much taste, and Jean Riddez lent 
dash and spirit to the role of the Toreador. Diamond 
Donner made a pretty and charming Micaela, though one 
with many vocal shortcomings, which, however, could not 
be said of the Misses Sharlow and De Courcy, both pos 
sessors of unusually good voices, well trained and artis 
tically handled. 


Sunday Orchestral Concert. 

An interesting program of modern French music was 
presented at the sixth Sunday afternoon concert, January 
5, Andre Caplet conductor, including orchestral pieces by 
Berlioz, Debussy, Charpentier, Ravel; songs by Massenet, 
Lalo, and a group of French folksongs given by Edmond 
Clement with all his exquisite mastery of such idioms; 
“Variations Symphoniques” of Béllmann, played by Hor- 
ace Britt, the excellent cellist of the orchestra, and for a 
first hearing in this country “Chansons 4 Quatre Voix,” 
for piano duet and vocal quartet, by Florent Schmitt 
This work, sung by the Misses Fisher and Gauthier, 
Messrs. Diaz and Sampieri, with Walter Straram and 
Charles Strony at the piano, revealed at a first hearing 
individuality in its extreme modernity and exceeding diffi- 
culty for the singers. The “Pavane pour une Infante 
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VANNI MARCOUX AS GOLAND IN “PELLEAS AND 
MELISANDE.” 


” 


Defunte” of Ravel, also unfamiliar music, impressed deep- 
ly by its melancholy beauty and plaintive tenderness. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Indianapolis Singer on the Riviera. 


Helen Bixby, a young soprano from Indianapolis, who 
has been studying with Sabatini, in Milan, has been sing- 
ing on the Riviera with much success. Miss Bixby’s en- 
gagements began about Christmas time, and will con- 
tinue until this week. She will sail for New York about 
January 20. After hearing this young singer, one im- 
presario engaged her for six performances of “The Barber 
of Seville.” 





An autograph manuscript by Brahms, bearing on the 
front page the inscription “Lieder,” in Clara Schumann's 
handwriting, has recently been found in a private col'ection 
The manuscript contains thirty-three German popular 
songs, eight of which never have been edited, and soon will 
be published. 
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D OPERA IN CHICAGO | 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Louise,” January 6. 


was repeated Monday evening 


Charpentier’s “Louise” 
it the Auditorium before 
surgeons who have operated upon the score have not 
the inexcusable noticed at 


made 


a sold out house. The musical 


closed the wounds, and cuts 
the first production 
Under existing conditions it is far more kind not to go 
into detail and only as a add that 


Garden, Dalmores, Dufranne and Berat were heard in the 


were again on this occasion 


matter of record to 


principal roles. 
“Lohengrin,” January 7. 


A second hearing of “Lohengrin” this season strength 
ened the splendid opinion formed after Madame Claus 
sen’s debut. She is the find of the and as the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company has secured a three years’ 
artist, the mezzo soprano department 
Osborn-Hannah in 


year, 


with this 
well represented. 
voice portrayed admirably Elsa, while Whitehill 
Telramund. Scott was a 


ontract 
now 1s Madame 
splendid 
repeated his former success as 
dignified King and Schoenert a well fed Lohengrin, big 


physically and small vocally. Winternitz conducted. 


“Noél” and “Secret of Suzanne,” January 8. 
Noél,” a lyric drama in three acts, by Frederic d’Er 
anger, had its first performance in Chicago before a large 
audience, made up principally on the main floor of inhab- 
who had 
Madame 


announced on the 


itants of Bloomington, IIL, journeyed to Chicag* 


to hear their favorite singer, Saltzman-Stevens 


Che was program to be 
the first performance in America, yet the same opera was 
given in Montreal on December 25. The management 
may think that Canada is in England, or that the Chicago 
public is ignorant of what is going on elsewhere, yet all 
the readers of THe Musica. Courter knew that “Noel” 
had been produced at the right time of the year (Christ 
mas) in Montreal. This lyric drama would be well chosen 

} 


ordinarily for the holidays, but just now the 


presentation 


management 
might have done better to postpone its presentation unt 
next year and to 
some of the other works to be presented this season 
Arthur McDermott, Tue Musicat Courter correspondent 
in Montreal, said in his review that the San Carlos Com 
any, of Naples, attempted to give this work, its premiér« 
n that city, but an eruption of Mount Vesuvius the night 
efore necessitated its postponement. Wishing to put on 
n opera suitable for Christmas evening, the management 

cided on “Noel.” 
that “it was difficult to understand why the management 
At no time does the musi 
the immortal 


rehearse the chorus and orchestra o1 


The correspondent went on to sa) 


|othered to rehearse the work 
attain any great heights of beauty. Like 
urate’s egg, it is good in parts, but they are few and far 
Letween.,” 

[he work as presented in Chicago was beautifully 
staged by Almanz, well directed by Campanini, superbly 
interpreted by Madame Saltzman-Stevens, Dufranne 
Berat and Warnery in the principal parts, yet though the 
applauded frantically and man) 


before the 


Bloomington contingent 
curtain calls 
preters, conductor and stage manager several times at the 
The orchestratio 


brought back footlights inter 
-onclusion of the opera, it was a fiasco 
is thin, the 
tiful in the piano score, completely disappear in its orches 


Mr. D’Erlanger, who has chosen a Cath 


and melodies, which are said to be beau 


tral treatment 
olic subject, though belonging to another faith, has littl 
conception of the music played at a Christmas service in 


1 little village or town in his own country. D’Erlanger 
was certainly not inspired when he wrote his “Noél,” and 


after the five performances which probably will have to kx 
given this season in order to satisfy the subscribers, the 
work can be taken out of the repertory, where it should 
never have had a place. Fortunately, with the exception 
of the first scene, the scenery in the second act was, if my 
memory serves me right, similar to that used either in 
“Natoma” or in “The Juggler,” only built differently, th 
altar being on the right of the stage instead of the center 
As a matter of record the cast is given in its entirety 

Jacques Herblet Edmond Warner 
Madame Herbiet .... Le 


. ° uise Berat 
Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 


Madeleine ........... 

The Priest Hector Dufranne 
Blanche ... ’ Edna Dar 
The Nurse Margaret Keyes 
First Voice .......... Mabel Riegeiman 
Second Voice Ruby Hey! 
The Sacristan .. Francesco Dadd 
Vincent ...... Charles Meyer 
A Gentleman Defrere 
First Workman . Joseph De Mortier 
Second Workman .. , Jean De Keyser 
Third Workman Desire Defrere 


Hamilton 


A Workman 


An Old Woman ..Adele Legard 
A Lad Esther Grimm 
Conduct Cleofente Campanini 

Another repetition of the “Secret of Suzanne” brought 
forth this time Sammarco as the Count and Zeppilli as 
the Countess. They sang admirably and as far as their 
work was concerned the performance of the bonbon opera 
was excellent. Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
of the orchestra which, under the awkward baton of 


Parelli, played without any attractiveness and the grace 
ful music was presented in such poor fashion as to tak« 


away all its beauties. Mr. Parelli is an excellent musician 


and is said to be a good composer, but at the conductor's 


desk his erratic beat often brings cataclysm. On this oc 
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casion several entrances were wrong, change i temp! 


paralyzed the efforts of the players, and the uncertainty 


f the leader brought forth a lamentable interpretation 


“Cendrillon,” January 9. 


\nother presentation of the fairy opera was given by 
the same artists heard 


in previous performances 


“Mignon,” January Hi (Matinee). 


“Mignon” was repeated before a very large audience, 
which showed its appreciation by applauding the tuneful 
music. The cast was practically the same as on previous 


ccasions 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” January Il (Evening) 


I he Je Ww els 


lhe first performance at popular prices of 
brought out the largest audience ever registered here since 
the inception of the Chicago Grand Opera | three 
ago. Wolf 


cess in Chicago 


mpany 


years lerrari’s opera has been a great suc 


It has been given repeatedly and each 
time has brought out big houses. By request Manager 
Dippel consented to give an opportunity to those who can- 


not afford the regular prices to hear the well heralded 


opera. To those familiar with the opera the attraction 
was also an event of great importance as two Chicago 
singers were entrusted with the principal roles—Helen 


Stanley appearing as Maliella in place of Carolina White 


the only incumbent of the part since its creation last year 
and George Hamlin, who replaced the three former Gen 
naros, Bassi, the creator of the part in Chicago, Zenatello 


and Calleja. Bassi was the only one who sang the part 


Zeaatello 


sayed the role on one occasion this year 


more than once, and Calleja cach having es- 


and coming out 
of the ordeal with flying colors. Miss Stanley has done 


much this year, both vocally and histrionically, to win a 
organization As Maliella 


proved herself a deep student, her conception of the role 


permanent place with the she 
being original and interesting and her characterization of 
the part well built. Miss Stanley is always satisfactory 
vocally. Her voice is even, beautifully placed and used, 
and especially well guided. Her success was overwhelm- 
ing and in every way deserved. To compare Miss Stan 
ley with Miss White would be an injustice to both, their 
delineation of the part being quite different and this in 


itself speaks well for both artists. Changes should be 


T ote. eae e+ es 6€¢ & A i ee oo ee oo ak ao. 


made from time to time in order to bring novelty at least 
into the cast. Miss Stanley gave a very commendable a 
count of herself and the management may well be proud 
to count her in its roster 


The 
Gennaro by George 


surprise of the evening was the presentation of 


Hamlin. Heretofore he had been 
given roles from which very little could be expected, even 
actor than Mr. 


Lieutenant Merrill in “Natoma” is foolish and awkward; 


from a far better Hamlin. The part of 


likewise in “The Cricket on the Hearth” the tenor rok 
is one which offers but little opportunity. It is true that 


Mr. Hamlin made each one count, but few persons, if 


had 
operatic artist 


any, any idea of the real power of Hamlin as an 
Ihe Chicago tenor has studied much and 
has improved greatly, as was demonstrated by his superb 
rendition of the part, but it is especially in his acting that 
Mr. Hamlin The role 
of Gennaro is one of the most dramatic in the repertory 
t a tenor; it 


quick and decisive 


astounded his warmest admirers, 


is even tragic and the action demanded is 
Hamlin did not try to improve upon 
his former colleagues, but followed in their path, giving as 
good a conception of Gennaro as any of his former in 
terpreters. Vocally Mr 


sings well always, yet his voice 


tiamlin was also a surprise. He 


is not large, but he un 
derstands the art of singing so well that he gave one the 
impression of having a 
Mr. Hamlin knows all the 


to his aid 


voluminous and flexible voice 


tricks and called some of them 
His diction and enunciation help him greatly, 


as he articulates each word in order to bring out his 
effects. He, too, won a huge success Che tenor contin- 
gent of the Chicago Grand Opera Company is very weak 


this year and it is fortunate also for the management to 


have at its disposal such a worthy singer as Mr. Hamlin 


Che other roles were entrusted to capable hands and 
Sammarco as Rafaele was one of the bright spots of the 
evening 
Perosio conducted [he management has given many 
pportunities this year to this young conductor and he 
has acquitted himself of each especially well. In years 
come the star system will have to disappear Musi 


cians are clamoring for its suppression and the public at 
than one or 


Star 


large now is wanting good ensemble rather 


two good singers ably seconded by a star conductor 
casts are not given in Chicago as they are in New York 


for instance, but Manager Dippel is paving the way for 


the opera of the future when productions will be given 


with a homogeneous ensemble, when prima donnas will 


not dictate whether they should or should not sing, and 


will not command who should appear with them, and 


when conductors will be put on an even basis, each one 


being allowed as many rehearsals as the other. Then, and 


then only, will opera be on a solid plane and the enterpris 


xe bound to succeed. Dippel has navigated his bark well 


and he knows what he wants. He may be slow in putting 


his ideas in force, but he has tenacity and surely some 
day under his régime he will have evenly balanced casts 
here and that day only will the galleries be filled True 
music lovers do not care to parade in boxes to show 


their diamonds, to entertain the artists, in order to draw 


the attention of the audience to their box but pay theit 
money to hear good music They want it and the proof 
was that at the presentation of ‘The Jewels” at popular 


prices the galleries and balconies were well used 
Rene Devas 





Gruppe in New York and Philadelphia. 
American cellist, who recent! 


extended tour of I 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch 


returned to America from an 





irop 

gave a recital at Acolian Hall, New York, Monday night 
f this week, assisted at the piano by Max Herzberg. Th« 
cecital will be reviewed in Tur M cat Courier next 
veek 

Last week Mr. Gruppe played in Philadelphia at one of 
the certs given by the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa 
tion of that cit The following extract from the Phil 
lelphia Ledger of January 9 »ws that Gruppe was in hi 
best form 
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Bori to Sing for Haarlem Philharmonic. 


Lucretia Bori, the young Spanish soprano of the M« 
ropolitan Opera Company, will give the recital for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Thursday (tomorrow morning) preceding the annua 
breakfast of the club. The musicale takes place in the 
Astor Gallery and the feast will be served in the large 


ballroom on the same floor with the gallery 
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MonrreaL, Canada, January 11, 1913 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATE 


“Aida,” January 6. 
The greatest of all Verdi’s works, “Aida,” opened tht 
week of the Montreal opera season, and was notable 
/f much interest to a large audience. 
e first place, owing to Miss Amsden’s inability, 
gh illness, to appear as Aida, Madame Ferrabini con 
to sing the title role, which Mr. Lamontagne, busi- 
manager of the company, announced before the cur- 
went up was her first appearance in this part, and 
the indulgence of the audience accordingly. This 
the only time, however, that Ferrabini has stepped 
a breach and helped the management out of an awk- 


ward situation. Two seasons ago she faced just as hard 
a proposition as that of last Monday. “Cavalleria Rusti- 
| “Pagliacci” was the evening's bill. She sang 

her Santuzza, then owing to a sudden indisposition of the 
Nedda for “Pagliacci,” Ferrabini undertook the role, and 
ored a huge success, notwithstanding the fact that she 
was giving between three and four performances each week. 
it Ww with her Aida. Many people when they heard 
Mr. Lamontagne’s announcement said at once, “But she 
can’t sing the high note Evidently they had not listened 
to her Santuzza last week, when she clearly showed that 
he had returned to her old corm of two years ago. Her 


calization of the part was superb, and except for the 
nee of ove or two high notes which she omitted (she 
clever enough to ‘know her limitations when circum- 


possible fault can be found with 


tances demend it) no { 


her Aid Histrionically she was as great as ever. What 
1 favorite she has become was demonstrated by the tre- 
mendous ovation accorded her at the end of each act. 
he was a the recipient of some beautiful flowers. 

Che other two items worthy of note are: First, Signor 
Zen: Radames, and the Amonasro of Rossi. Zeni, who 
hails from Mexico City, made his Montreal debut, and a 
ery cceessful one it was Although suffering from a 


light huskiness at the beginning of the opera, which nat- 
urally marred parts of “Celeste Aida,” this gradually wore 
off as the evening progressed and he revealed a tenor of 
d pure quality. In point of height he is a pleas- 
ing exception to the general rule as regards tenors. 
Standing over 6 feet high, he formed an imposing hgure 
as the unfortunate warrior and filled a long wished for 


sight—vi 1 Radames who really looked like the original 
hero. He was loudly applauded throughout the perform- 

Rossi gave us an idea of his powers last Saturday as 
the Count in ‘“Trovatore,” and again proved his right to 
be regarded as an artist of no mean valu His magnifi- 
cent baritone was heard to its best possible advantage as 
the Ethiopian King, and he acted with dramatic distine- 


Madame Claessens was the Amneris once more. Her 
of this role from a dramatic standpoint was ex- 


< 


cellent and her rich, vibrant voice was full of color and 


s, especially in the scene before the Judgment Hall, 


pat 
after which she was repeatedly forced to bow to an en 
thusiastic audience 

In the minor roles, Mlle. Choiseul’s Priestess was a most 
gratifying piece of work Her voice sounded lovely. 


Cervi was the King, Goddard was Ramfis, and Stroesco 
a Messenger The choral work was again a feature, and 
Tacchia’s masterful hand kept everything and everybody 
n view of the fact that Madame Ferrabini 


t had a rehearsal with the company was quite a 

teat 

“Carmen,” January 7 and 9. 

tizet’s popular opera drew large houses on both nights. 
It is not possible for any company always to give per- 
formances of equal merit throughout an entire season, 
and this proved the case on Tuesday night. The chorus 
was decidedly off color and M. Hasselmans seemed to 
lack the usual vigor which has characterized this splendid 
conductor's work remained then for the principals to 


pull things together, which one is glad to say they did. 
After the chorus got off with a ragged start, Beatrice 


LaPalme, wh« excelling herself this season, made peo 


» her beautiful singing of the duet with Don 


ple sit up 
lose in the first act: in fact, this excellent artist was one 
of the shining lights of the evening. She deserved every 
bit of applause given her, and more, for her Micaela was 


study from every point of view 


a most attractive 


Carmen was sung by Fely Dereyne, a great favorite 


| ; here who appeared for the first time this season. Al- 


though her work was never sensational in any degree, she 
ctly straightforward portrayal of the role. 


gave a perte 





Perhaps a little more dash would have helped, for in this 
respect she lacked enough of this trait to make her a 
really typical cigarette girl. However, her singing of the 
part was extremely pleasing, and she received much ap- 
plause, also several bouquets of flowers. Laffitte’s Don 
Jose was another feature. He presented the role with 
ardor and passion, the last two acts being really wonder- 
ful bits of dramatic acting. His diction, timbre of voice 
and artistic methods never fail to delight. It was ex- 
pected that Rossi would sing Escamillo; the part, how- 
ever, was taken by Grand, who was satisfactory. The 
other roles included Choiseul and Ingram as Frasquita 
and Mercedes, both of whom sang excellently, Goddard 
as Zuniga and Stroesco as Dancairo. This last character 
was particularly well done. Carmes sang the dual role of 
Morales and Remendado, 


“Romeo and Juliette,” January 8. 


The cast remained unchanged from the last performance 
of this opera, and the crowd which attends Popular Night 
went away in a happy state of mind, after witnessing 
some splendid work by the company. LaPalme was in 
fine voice and received good support to her Juliette from 
Conrad as Romeo, who seemed more at home in this role 
than any other the writer has seen him do. Except for 
some irritating mannerisms, he is a clever artist, made a 
heroic looking lover and sang well. Huberty added much 
enjoyment by his singing of the small role, Frere Laurent. 
Stroesco as Tybalt, Grand as Mercutio, Goddard as 
Capulet, Ingram as Stephano and Buck as Gertrude com- 
pleted the cast. Hasselmans conducted. 


“Zaza,” January 10. 


Leoneavallo’s operatic version of “Zaza” received its 
Montreal—and incidentally North American—premiére, 
before a large audience which found the piece to their 
liking. The story is not new to Montreal, as Madame 
Rejane presented it here many years ago, and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter more recently (five years ago, to be exact), at this 
very theater. 

Although the libretto calls for five acts, the composer 
has condensed the last two into one and thus done away 
with a scene quite unnecessary to the logical working out 
of the plot. Speaking of the libretto, it might be interest- 
ing to note that it differs from the ordinary translation in 
that no regular conversation is recorded, only a somewhat 
lengthy synopsis of each act, which the translator, Alfred 
Charles Byrné, who is credited with the French and 
English version, has written in a style akin to that of a 
Bowery editor, the story abounding with slang of the 
broadest kind. Whether this is sung by the artists or not 
the writer is unprepared to say. What is the Italian 
equivalent for “She stays like a slob” or “She knew she 
was in the soup”? However, this has no direct bearing 
upon the opera. 

While the story is not one calculated to inspire a com- 
poser to his best efforts, by reason of the absolute lack 
of anything elevating in its theme, Leoncavallo has suc- 
ceeded in writing some delightful music for the different 
characters, of which Cascart, to whom Zaza owes her 
success, has really beautiful arias. Madame Ferrabini 
was chosen to create the role, and no better selection could 
have been made. Every mood of the self willed actress 
was clearly depicted, and although a few of her top notes 
were inclined to be harsh, this is readily overlooked in 
view of her magnificent acting of the part. Polese, who 
was down on the program to sing Cascart, did not appear, 
owing to his absence in Boston, and this role was taken 
by Rossi, who has been singing all this artist’s parts this 
week, He had many chances to display his splendid bari- 
tone and did so with much success, winning loud ap- 
plause on several occasions. Signor Cortada sang Du- 
fresne, the cause of all Zaza’s heart trouble. The chief 
fault one found with him was his utter lack of spontane- 
ous action; he never appeared at ease, and was also in- 
clined to watch the conductor too closely, thus destroying 
any illusion which his acting might create. However, he 
knows how to use his voice, and partially atoned in 
this respect for his other deficiencies. It is unfortunate 
that so small a tenor should be cast with a soprano of 
Ferrabini’s height and proportions. Their passionate em- 
brace in the fourth act caused an unconcealed ripple of 
mirth to break out all over the house, and this was re- 
newed as Zaza, enraged at Dufresne’s treatment of her, 
runs at him and “shoos” him out as the libretto pithily 
describes it. 

Courso was again cast as the Mother, but a totally 
different character from the one in “Louise.” Zaza’s 
parents were not pleasant people, her mother being 


strongly addicted to the bottle, which she has taken to 
after her husband smashed her face twenty-four years pre- 
viously, and made her see thirty-six candles (libretto 
again). Courso got all she could out of this unattractive 
character, and her singing was, as usual, enjoyable. Choi- 
seul as Floriane, an actress, has a small part, notable for 
the fight in the first act (the only one she appears in) 
with Zaza. She handled this well. All the minor roles 
were capably filled, including such artists as Deck, who 
sang the part of Zaza’s maid, Stroesco, an old servant, 
Cervi and Marti. Mlle. Chabot as the child had quite 
a long part, which, however, is all spoken. Her accom- 
paniment with the orchestra of a song by Zaza was 
cleverly accomplished. The first act, showing “behind the 
scenes” of a vaudeville theater, was interesting. Signor 
Jacchia conducted a score rich with luminous orchestra- 
tion in many beautiful passages. The cast follows: 
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‘“‘Lakm<,” January Il. 

In spite of the extremely heavy work during the week, 
including two new productions, one for the first time in 
America, Delibes’ charming opera, “Lakme,” was added to 
the list of our company’s repertory this season. 

As is natural, Miss Scotney’s singing of the Brahmin’s 
daughter was a feature. She had not sung a title role 
since her Montreal debut in “Rigoletto” soon after the 
season started, and having whetted our musical appetite 
by her singing of the fairy in “Cendrillon” two weeks 
ago, she returned again, this time to satisfy that want, 
and succeeded to a degree which aroused the most blasé 
to enthusiasm, After her entrance she was greeted with 
loud applause, which continued throughout the perfor- 
mance, being often most ill-timed. Her singing of the 
famous “Bell Song’’ in the second act caused a positive 
tumult. Next to Miss Scotney’s work M. Huberty as 
Nikakantha deserves special praise. His rich bass had 
many opportunities, and he took full advantage of them. 
He gave a most artistic and satisfying portrayal of this 
role. Conrad, as Gerald, was histrionically good, but his 
singing fell short of the standard maintained by the other 
artists. His inclination to force his voice in forte pass- 
Sages resulted in a harsh quality of tone. This, however, 
is a fault easily remedied. The other parts were in the 
hands of Grand, as Fréderick, Gerald’s comrade, Stroesco 
as Hadji, Courso as Mallika, Deck as Mrs. Benson, Choi- 
seul and Ingram as the Misses Ellen and Rose respective- 
ly. Courso’s duet with Lakme in the first act and Choi- 
seul’s only solo of any account in the same act were most 
enjoyable. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

Late comers continue to spoil the prelude at the opening 
of each opera, and a rule which the management tried to 
enforce at the beginning of the season, viz., that all late 
arrivals stand at the back till the first act is over, is not 
very rigidly observed. It does seem extraordinary that 
this horrible practice cannot be dealt with in a more satis- 
factory manner. 


Orchestral Concert, January I (Matinee). 

For the weekly concert M. Hasselmans chose a program 
entirely devoted to works of the late Massenet, as follows: 
Overture to “Phedre,” “Scenes Alsaciennes,” “Le Dernier 
Sommeil de la Vierge,” and ballet music from “Hero- 
diade.” Yvonne Courso sang “Les Larmes” from 
“Werther,” and Constantin Stroesco a tenor aria from the 
same opera. Both were in splendid voice and had to re- 
turn for an encore. The orchestra was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with each number, and so played well, but, al- 
though Massenet was undoubtedly a genius, he does not 
rank with the greatest composers, and a recital with no 
variation from his works becomes very tedious. M. Has- 
selmans was right, however, in wishing to honor the dead 
musician, as he has written much that is beautiful. es- 
pecially in the operatic world. ArtHur MacDermor. 





A new opera in three acts, entitled “Méduse,” received 
an excellent first presentation at the Opera in Warsaw 
(Russia). The book, by Cesare Jellenta, relates an amor- 
ous adventure of Leonardo da Vinci. The score, by a 
young composer—Ludomir von Rozycki—is said to be full 
of original and tender melodies, well orchestrated and 
constructed. The production found great favor with the 
audience. 
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Max Pauer, considerably over six feet in height, and 
broad shouldered in proportion, is a very pleasant person 
He gives one a real handshake rather than 


age to meet. 
the “sturdy grip” which the interviewers generally like to 
describe, and his kind gaze and quick offer of a cigarette 
at once establish an atmosphere of friendliness, invite per- 
sonal questions, and promise unreserved disclosures. Mr 
Pauer confides that he had a most unpleasant voyage, dur- 
he didn’t know whether he was stand- 
his head. He is glad to be on solid 

The interviewer notices a flitting of 
relief expression over Mr. Pauer’s face as he notices that 
he is not being asked how he likes New York and hew 
long he intends to stay in America. 

“T notice that you will play the Mendelssohn G minor 
concerto at your Philharmonic debut on Thursday even 
ing,” says the M. C 

“Yes; are you surprised at the unusual selectior 


ing much of which 
ing on his feet or 
ground once more. 


man. 
1?” 
“Frankly, yes.” 

“IT chose it for three reasons: 
secondly, it is unhackneyed; and thirdly, it is too much 
neglected. I pianists are 
trying to push it out of the repertory, and make it the 
pride of the conservatory. The G minor concerto is far 
from being merely a pupil’s parade piece. This undue neg- 
lect of so many of the fine compositions by the classical 
masters arouses a strong feeling of artistic revolt within 
me. Take the C minor concerto of Beethoven, for in- 
stance, and the Mozart D minor concerto, to mention 
only two of those I have in mind. Are they so devoid of 
significance and so infantile in contrast that they must be 
relegated to children in the musical school rooms? It is 
a crying shame.” 

“Your point is well taken. Especially Mendelssohn has 
been a sufferer in that manner. The G minor concerto 
is not so old fashioned as some of the connoisseurs would 
have us think, is it? Its opening measures were not 
without their influence on old Papa Liszt when he wrote 
his E flat concerto.” 

Mr. Pauer’s eloquent forehead puckers in thought. “By 
he he speaks English fluently and with a 
London accent—“there is a isn't 
there?” Then Mr. Pauer proceeds to regard the inter- 
viewer as being quite human ‘And strangely enough,” 
he continues, “Liszt is another musical giant to whom but 
scant justice is done these days. He used to say, ‘I can 
wait,’ but it begins tu look as though he had waited in 


Firstly, it is beautiful; 


cannot imagine why concert 


Jove!” cries 


strong resemblance, 


vain, for they are neglecting him before he really has be-in 


come popular, and when I say ‘popular’ I do not speak 
of his operatic fantasies and Hungarian rhapsodies, nor 
like 


yet his ‘Liebestraum,’ but of the really big 


the 


things 
‘Faust’ symphony, the B minor sonata, many of the 
de and the 
Who, today, is writing music like that of the ‘Faust’ sym 


‘Années Pélerinage,’ transcendental etudes 
phony?” 

“Then you are not in accord with the ultra modern mu 
sical tendencies as exemplified by Strauss, Reger, and De 
(The interviewer desires credit for thinking of 


this question, as he feels quite sure that it has never been 


bussy ?” 


asked by any newspaper person or musician of any of our 
foreign artistic visitors.) 

“On the contrary, I am a great believer in progress, but 
not in music written only for the sake of arresting atten 
tion, exciting discussion and advertising the composer as 
‘queer,’ ‘different’ or ‘worthy of watching. 

“Are you thinking of Schénberg ?” 

“Partly. 
ures that sound ridiculously like the midnight argument 
of a pair of quarreling cats. “Do you call that music?” 

“I—ahem! Well, you see——” 

“Aha! You are like me. You belong to the moderns, 
but you believe that there must be a basis of coherence 
and relative beauty to all music that is good.” 

‘relative beauty” and “good” 


Listen to this.” Mr. Pauer plays some meas 


‘ 


(Quibbling questions about 
music pop into the cranium of the interviewer and pop out 
again.) 


“Now, I have just played the piano part at the premiere 


of Strauss’ ‘Ariadne,’ in Stuttgart, and by doing that I 
think I prove that I am a party to the modern idea in 
music. But e 

Mr. Pauer strays off into some beautiful Straussian 


harmonies. “Look at the difference,” he comments; “these 


are fourths, employed in the boldest manner possible, and 


yet how delightful to the ear. Strauss’ harmonies have 
purpose, logical reason for existing, and are related to 
the mood they try to convey. Schdnberg revolts every 


His 


early music seemed sane enough, and contains some very 


zsthetic sense. I don’t know what has struck him 


Then there is Reger 


Pauer 


beautiful episodes 

Again the long, 
lovely, quiet passage, melodiously appealing and harmon- 
ically rich, which the player sounds with unusually fine 
“This is the subject of the concluding fugue 


clinging fingers stray into a 


legato touch 


the Reger variations which I intend to play. Isn't it 
marvelous ?” 

(The interviewer listens with unalloyed pleasure, for 
Mr. Pauer does not stop at the fugue, but plays also many 
snatches from the other variations, and plays them im 
pressively well. With re regret the interviewer, real 
izing that he is stealing Mr. Pauer's valuable time, rises 
to leave.) 

“When is your first New York recital, Mr. Pauer 

“January ar.’ 

“And what are you to play 

(This is asked quite innocently, as though the inter 
viewer does not know that the program is as yet unpub 


lished.) 


“I shall open with Bach’s chromatic fantasie and fugue 


Then follow Brahms’ F minor onata Sch inn’s 
Kinderscenen’ and Reger’s variations and fugue.’ 

“A truly titanic program,” remarks the inter wer, in 
his excitement, and bidding Mr. Pauer a gratef farewell, 
he hastens away, leaving that courteous gentleman a trifle 
perplexed, perhaps 

nere 
Man wants but little here below 
To make him quite content 
Among the things he ne'er will miss 
Is Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West.” 
mn Re 

Ihe foregoing doesn’t rhyme and doesn’t have t« 

nnre 

Julia Culp, Germaine Schnitzer, Tina Lerner, Elena Ger 
hardt, Geraldine Farrar—what a week for the women! 

neuer, 

One of the strongest arguments against opera in Eng 
lish is that we have none now 

nue, 
Along comes affable Algernon Ashton with this 
Hols e R We Ha stea 
Lon wn. N. W., Ja y 2 ) } 

Sm—It is not often that your great journal makes a 
mistake, but in one of your recent issues there is a pic 
ture of a certain world famous castle under which ar: 


“Windsor 


to im! 
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hardly to be neces 


Castle, London 
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It ought 
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of readers that ustle and London are separated 
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» within Marathon distance of the 
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London Stadium. Or are we wrong 
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Royal on November 18 
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Composer and conductor 
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AGLEFIELD HULI 


Huddersfield College of Music 


tantly growing conviction that the organ will 


pl untly reassert 
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its claims, as an artistic instrument, 
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RUTLAND BOUGHTON, 
Composer, musical critic. 

lhe disgraceful misbehavior of London concert audi- 

ences 
PERCY A. SCHOLES, MUS, BAC, 
Home Music Study Union. 

An increased respect for the audience at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade concerts—especially that portion that 
pays its shilling apiece to stand a whole evening and lis- 
ten to the best music. Surely there’s hope for England 
yet 

ALBERT W. KETELBEY, 
Composer. 

rhe (apparently) growing apathy of the public toward 

the ‘cacophonous” school of composition, 


KATE EMIL BEHNKE, 
Composer; professor of singing; hygienist. 

Hearing the performance at Queen’s Hall of the first 
orchestral work of a young man whom only three years 
ago I advised to take up the study of harmony and com- 
position. The work was so fresh and vivid, so free and so 
essentially English—in the best sense of the word—that I 
am proud to feel that 1 have been the means of adding to 
the band of young composers who are doing such fine 

individual work, and making English music. 


DR. CHARLES MACLEAN, 
English representative of the International Musical Society 
The exasperating foolishness of “The Children of Don” 
production 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE, 
Composer. 

Without a doubt the dress rehearsal of my dramas “The 
Children of Don,” or my own performance of the same 
work. It was so good that no one said so! Weird coun 
try —England 

MARY DAVIES, 
Leading Welsh musician. 

The spontaneous outburst of singing of the Welsh 
national anthem by the crowd of 10,000 Welsh men and 
women at the Wrexham eisteddfod this year immediately 
after the expulsion of the suffragettes, and the marvelous 
effect it created in quieting a highly irritated throng. 


DR. FISHER, 
Author of The Musical Examiner, The Pianist’s Men- 
tor, etc 
The increased desire to discover new musical progres- 
sions, both melodic and harmonic 
FREDERICK CORDER. 
I do not see why my being the composer should prevent 
my saying that my strongest musical impression was the 
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WHEN GODOWSKY 


Bg 7 oe 


LEFT TOWN 


performance of my fifty part motet by a picked choir of 
100 young singers at the Royal Academy of Music, nor 
do I see why no one else should care to have the same 
unique experience. 


EDGAR L. BAINTON, 
Composer. 
The enormous enthusiasm with which opera, adequately 
performed in English, has been received in the northern 
provinces. 


F, C. FIELD HYDE, 
Voice trainer; lecturer on music 

The simultaneous commencement of the study of 
stringed instruments (violin, etc.) by my four children 
(ages seven to fifteen), but whether this can be called 
musical, I do not know. Artistically, I think the strong- 
est impression was rhythmical, and was afforded by 
the demonstration of eurythmics by Jacques-Dalcroze and 
his pupils. 

DR. DUNSTAN, 
Author of the Cyclopedic Dictionary of Music. 

The great waste of time—from a purely musical point 
of view—involved in the Jacques-Dalcroze Method of 
Teaching. 

We do not know whether the extracts just quoted are 
funny or not, but we are sure that they are serious. 


nner 


A Godowsky estimate from the San Francisco Call of 
January 6, following that mighty pianist’s recital there on 
January 5, is worthy of reproduction and fits in well with 
the cartoon on this page: 

“At least four recitals are necessary before the auditor 
can sum up the size of Godowsky’s greatness. At least 
three hearings would be needed to cover even hastily the 
boundaries of his prodigious technic. Complexity has 
ceased to exist for Godowsky in the masterpieces of other 
composers, and so, to exercise himself, he has been forced 
io create difficulties for himself. He played a metamor- 
phosis of Strauss’ lilting waltzes of the difficult but familiar 
title, ‘Kuenstlerleben.’ 

“Taking each of the themes singly, he hangs runs and 
trills and arpeggios upon them, trapping them out in mod- 
ern harmonies, which their simplicities scarcely seemed 
competent to support, until he made them into virtuoso 
music of extraordinary brilliance; he combined them con- 
trapuntally and played one theme with one hand, another 
theme with the other hand, and covered the product with 
octaves, full fisted chords, trilling thirds and dizzy scale 
passages, till the result was not so much a metamorphosis 
of a Strauss waltz as it was the apotheosis of the waltz. 
And, notwithstanding the conjured difficulties, the ease 
with which he surmounted them called for no descriptive 
word of meaner weight than ‘magnificent.’ 

“I do not think I envied the pianists in the audience 
yesterday because, perhaps, they were too busy gasping at 
the facility of Godowsky’s figures to catch the burden of 
his music, and that is why I recommend several hearings 
of Godowsky’s many sided art, which cannot be com- 
passed in an afternoon.” 


zener 


“Our amateur orchestra played for the prisoners at the 
jail yesterday.” 
“Was that in their sentence?’ 


Dr. Cyril Horsford, of the London Royal Hospital, says 
that singing makes the vocalizer hungry. That's why so 
many singers swallow their vowels, we presume. 


A little “Carmen” now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men. 
LeonarD LIERLING 


DEMANDS TO HEAR JULIA CULP. 
Antonia Sawyer, manager of Julia Culp, has received so 
many demands to hear the great lieder singer that it has been 


decided to give a second New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday evening, January 28. 





Concert by Zoellner Quartet. 


One of the interesting events to look forward to this 
month is the concert which the Zoellner Quartet will give 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, Sunday evening, January 26 








Miss Hill, the popular piano teacher, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been in Vienna since summer studying with Marie 
Prentner, a former vorbereiterin or preparing teacher of 
Leschetizky. Harry van Landingham, of West Point. 
Miss., is studying piano with Malwine Brée, who declared 
him excellently prepared by his former teacher, Mrs. J. 
S. Brockenbrough, of Richmend, Va. Mrs. Brockenbrough 
is a sister of John Powell, the composer and concert 
pianist. 
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Butterfly” sixty times at that institution. 

















aston-Maclennan who created the part in the Stuttgart premiere of the work. 
signally successful. 
press notices. 


appearances in that role, as the Stuttgart Royal Opera, the Magdeburg and Hamburg Operas. 


FLORENCE EASTON-MACLENNAN 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY’ 


Florence Easton-Maclennan, the American Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, has sung the role of “Madame 
Other important opera houses in Germany have also engaged her for 


It was Mme. 


Each of these appearances was 





London has also warmly applauded the |American’s “ Butterfly.”,:) Appended are some 

































Last Thursday evening Florence Easton and Francis Macler 
am, a st ir from the Royal Opera in Berlin, sang But 
rfly and Pinkerton in “Madame Butterfly.”” What can one say 
Only this, Come again seor Miss Easton, an internationa 
singer who knows how to sing beautiful German, gave us throug 
the beauty of her singing, the soulfulness of her dark yet carry 
ing voice a never-to-be-.orgotten evening One could writ 
forever about her Butterfly and then not say all. The applause 
was so deafening end of the performance that one awokc 
as from a dream forgot to get their wraps and go hon It will « © ca 1 a Butterfly to follow Miss Easton 
certainly a sign that one had been absolutely carried away sme 8 n a , s the real J ese Musme, first as a 
Magdeburger Zeitung, April 1911 a8 ores ar + hs 4 ete er aelcok Gk Giles, a 
ng womar As « as aw her graceful figure, 
cut features id supplene t ¢ was enchanted 
en es y her bell-like, brig x ce which 
\ pleasing artist pair, Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan, lled perfectly Schwibische Kronik, Stuttga 
both from the Royal Opera House in Berlin, sang as guests at 
the last performance of “Madame Butterfly.” Miss Easton dk 
not only appeal through her lovely appearance, but also throug! I rie Fieger 5 i e | is aly : 
her sureness and the great intelligence of her acting. With tl rerens qualy, ¢ me . ; . = <i 
first act was > convincing She has « ex 
she has a carrying voice of such technic and culture that only ence in the part ar . ’ maeie n 
the very highest praise can be given it The difficult entrance s of ( ent Garden, a few ger j mn the t 
of Butterfly was sung exquisitely, and the clearness and cas app nee here I ‘ st . J ‘ 
with which it was rendered made her a favorite with the aud : ely ren a SS - . ee & 2 : 
the singing the pathos was fully t t T 
ence at once.—Hamburger Nachrichten, Decembe 19 i EF. la . 
meaning of the piece, afforded one of the treats of th 
afternoon, for all those who like to hear a piano caresse 
JOSEF LHEVINNE’S PIANISM. rather than compelled. In the Tausig transcription Lhe 
vinne gave us an old friend whom he first brought to our 
ittention ‘El Contrabandista” long has been one of ¢! 
Russian player's most effective numbers, and he never 
Russia's brilliant pianist, Josef Lhevinne, was heard at Beethoyen’s “Les Adieu” sonata, one of that master escapes without repeating it when the piece is on any of 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, January 13, and elected most amiable and yet most neglected works, received his concert programs 
to play this taxing and representative program: loving treatment at the hands of Lhevinne, who revealed Truly gigantic are the ever wonderful Brahms-Paganini 
Pamtenic and fuaw. G mi Bach-Lisst variat and truly wonderful was Lhevinne’s perform 
Sonata, op. 8: Beethove ance of them. He did not regard the composition 
On Wings of Song Mendelssohn-Lis/t series of tests written to exhibit various kinds of technical 
El Contrabandista ; ceaetceeai ‘ore prowess, as $0 many young pianists do, but realized m 
Memes Ae oe ee ae mee piete ly the Brahms idea of varying a them which 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 3 Chopi to picture it in all possible phases by means trans 
Fantasie, F mino .Chop formations in rbythm, melodic line, figuration. color, forr 
— D ma — “ee . and atmosphere lo accomplish such a feat succes 
Siamey (Cri« tai tar asic -aliaKkire't ‘ 
Lhevinne has become a warm favorite in America and th Me ao mirage bs a pe me ex enim : 5 22k 
his appearances in New York are welcomed as heartily as : ch cite one, a _— P = rs mae » ) 
they are everywhere else throughout the length ani oe id m nship, tinged wit anci imag 
breadth of our land. ao 
Music lovers remember well the debut of Lhevinne on That Lhevinne’s artistic equipment embrace li the at 
these shores, and they recall a boyish looking face and tributes ist_ mentioned : equivalent to reporting that 
higure, a modest and unassuming stage demeanor, and an reading of the great Bral ms smber " is eminently sat 
amazing degree of delicacy in touch and finish in technic factory to musicia amate rs alike, for the PP 
It is not many years ago that Lhevinne made his initial bow whic followed the whirlwind finish of the work 
here, but the Lhevinne of today, while he has lost none of - an Svery Pare OF the house and repr ser ted as decide 
his modesty, or his digital mastery, has gained in physical demonstration of pleas as any performance has r 
maturity and ripened to such an extent artistically that he ived from his New \ hearers this winter 
does not seem to be the same player who was received Chopin also put forward his best foot in the hand 
with such enthusiasm on the occasion of his introductory f Lhevinne—which may be a poor cross betwee . 
American tour Irish bull and an Oscar Wilde paradox, but at least it 
Not that the enthusiasm for Lhevinne was any less true. The feathery lightness with which the executa 
marked last Monday than on previous occasions in New brushed the keys at times ranged at other moments t 
York, but while it was primarily his speedy fingers and veritably thunderous fortissimo, but matter how 
resilient wrists which audiences used to applaud, at this r how great the dynamic stre the Lhevinne tone alwa 
time his purely musical powers have become such that retained its sympathetic timbre, so free from “f 
they command respect on their own account and compel the sake of bigness d free also from that te 2 
as much admiration as his mechanical mastery. Lhevinn: trident gor whicl thing but pl engt! 
at last may be called an artist in every sense of the word without mu As! 
with youthful sins of mere virtuosity purged and chas- Ae the end of the Oriental fantasic ~~ 
tened and in possession of normal musical feeling and th — spiriting dash and impetus, the auditors proceeded to mak 
full mental control that only manhood brings lion out Lhevinne, and the process, painful t mig! 
His playing of the Bach-Liszt number was an unalloyed sympathetically all its romantic charm, its wealth of me have heen to the palms of the applauders, seemed to pleas: 
delight, combining clarity of contour with lucidity of ex- ody, and its beauty of construction the celebrant mightily, { he wed appreciatively many 
“On Wings of Song,” done with a lingering, floating times at idded encores to his program as long as ti 


position, and above all, lovely tonal appeal, transparent 
voice leading, and real musical reverence. 


tone quality that was thoroughly ir 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER PLAYS. 





New York remembers the dark haired, 
( y \ 1ennes¢ young woman who came to 


o, practically unheralded to 


{ ind after her first public appearance 
: ut once proclaimed to be a budding artist, 
ng ry promise of ripening into a player of 
al f 
| rat ume young woman, Germaine Schnitzer, was with 
ist Thursday afternoon, January 9, at Aeolian 
in unconventional and artistically worthy 
yed the flowering of those keyboard and 
had won such hearty recognition 
in the eat stages of their blossoming. 

itzer, p sing ibove the average, 
t spent e past few years merely in drilling her 
ngers and adding quantitatively to her repertory, but has 
from her voluminous studies in the 
i¢ rts and her musi experiences in all the Euro- 
Also she is brought her keen intelli- 
ear upon the intellectual aspects of the tone 
ge and made of r performances far more than 
ol ry reproducions of the note nd surface meanings 

t the ny interpreted by her 
There never was any fear in the minds of those New 
York musi lovers concerned with Mis Schnitzer’s 
artistic future, that she possibly could lack in tempera- 
ment as she grew older. Her youthful appearances here 
ich love of playing, such impetuosity and ardor, 


1agination that they were recognized 


immediately 1 the judicious observers as belonging 


ntrinsically to Mi Schnitzer’s organization as an artist. 
Youtl remained in her presentations so far as re- 
rds their kindling character, but a far finer taste now 
those fleet fingers, whose expertness used to lead 

if wher int exaggerations of tempi and dynamics. 

t first number of the Schnitzer program last week, 
sharp minor sonata, it was clear that the 

tical spirit and the deep musical feeling inherent 

the most romantic of German composers made a far 
trong apt to the interpreter than the opportunities 
play in those brilliant measures whose 

ntricate contrapuntal tracery calls for digital 

the ghest kind. Particularly the slow movement 


revealed Miss Schnitzer as a finely attuned musical nature, 
but in the voicing of sentiment she confines herself to the 
episodes where it is in place, and does not in the least 
allow it to dwarf or weaken the “grossen Zug” which 
sounds through the F sharp minor sonata, one of the most 
profound of Schumann’s works for the piano. 
3ach-Busoni’s chaconne, that stupendous piece of piano 
transcription, was another remarkable Schnitzer perform- 
ance, in analytical dissection clear as crystal, in musical 
feeling refined and reverent, and in technical mastery of 
the big chords, flights in double notes and imitation of 
violin effects, little less than astounding. When played 
as beautifully as it was by Miss Schnitzer, the Bach- 

Susoni chaconne is not likely to arouse too strong resent- 
ment in those over finical connoisseurs who pose as objec- 
tors to the art of transcription. Liszt killed all such 
foolish arguments long ago, and men like Tausig, Godow- 
sky, Busoni and d’Albert have carried on the work in the 
spirit of Liszt and done it with superlative skill and 
musicianship. 

Twelve preludes of Chopin—those in C major, G major, 
D major, B major, A major, G minor, F sharp minor, 
A sharp major, E flat major, D minor, F major, B fiat 
minor—gave Miss Schnitzer ample chance to show her 
extensive gamut of emotional responsiveness, for the ex- 
pressional moods covered by the prelude selected, ranged 
from playful badinage and airy whimsicality, through 
sighing romanticism and melodramatic heroics, to fervid 
passion and black, shrieking despair, that being the key- 
note of the D minor prelude, the mightiest music of its 
kind ever penned. In all of the twelve Chopin numbers 
Miss Schnitzer exhibited lovely tonal quality and exquisite 
appreciation of pedalling values. 

Debussy, who is coming more and more into vogue as a 
piano composer, was represented by a sarabande and a 
toccata, two characteristic works exceedingly attractive in 
harmonic content and musical facture. The player seemed 
to be in perfect accord with the now familiar Debussy 
tonal idiom and followed its characteristic curves and 
colors with evident sympathy and unmistakable under- 
standing 

Ole Olsen’s “Papillons” is not a piece of surprising 
musical value, but has a right to be on piano programs 





GERMAINE 





SCHNITZER, 


when the player has preceded it with serious works and 
is regaling the audience with those titbits that supply an 
intermezzo of light relief and lead over to the “big” num- 
ber which usually forms the climax as the close of the 
recital. On this occasion it was the Liszt “Venezia e 
Napoli,” done with ravishing quality of touch, inspiriting 
rhythm, and surprising speed and elan. 

Applause of striking warmth marked every selection on 
the program and recalls and encores were in such flatter- 
ing number that no listener could have left the hall with 
any doubt in his or her mind regarding the fine triumph 
achieved by Germaine Schnitzer. 

VIENNA MUSICAL NEWS. 


Buchfeldgasse, 6, } 
Vienna VIII, December 31, 1912. 


Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck played the Liszt con- 
certo, the Mendelssohn F major “Song Without Words” 
and the Leschetizky “Arabesque” at a large concert in 
Sofien Saal to commemorate the seventeenth anniversay 
of the Dreizehnlinden Men’s Choral Society. Madame 
Apfelbeck was in excellent form and gave a highly tem- 
peramental reading of the Liszt and Leschetizky numbers, 
against which the delicate poetic beauty of the “Song 
Without Words” made a strong and pleasing contrast. 
Never was pianist’s ability to hold the attention of a large 
audience put to a more severe test; for in this large 
amusement saal, all were seated at tables and had been 
served, but silence reigned through the crowd until the 
end, and then tumultuous applause broke out and con- 
tinued until the fair artist complied with the requests for 
more by giving the Dvorak “Humoreske.” Flowers were 
also presented to her, and then after a few moments, 
Beethoven’s fantaisie for piano, mixed choir and orches- 
tra, with Madame Apfelbeck at the piano again, was ren- 
dered with impressiveness and grandeur. This chorus, 
“Sangerbund Dreizehnlinden,” ranks next to the world 
famous “Mannergesang Verein,” which has made so many 
tours and also sang in America last winter. The Sanger- 
bund is composed of amateurs and professionals, and 
under the able director, Ferdinand Habel, a specialty of 
oratorio productions are made every year, Frau Habel 
leading the sopranos in the mixed choir with her high, 
clear voice. The Tonkiinstler Orchestra opened the pro- 
giam with Weber's overture to “Oberon,” which was fol- 
lowed by three mixed chorals by Dr. Richard Stohr, 
“Waldnacht,” “Im Klosterhof,” “Morgenlied.” The Men’s 
Choir then sang “Lied aus Bethlehem” (new), words and 
music by Otto Julius Bierbaum, with the assisting soloists, 
Louise Winkler, Maximilian Ehl, Robert Luffnig and 
Hugo Janko; Schubert’s “Entfernten” (a _ capella), 
“Miullerbursch” (a capella), by Franz Maix and Prinz 
Eugen (new) accompanied by orchestra. The last num- 
ber was the solo of Hans Sachs, from the “Meister- 
singer.” * 

Rae 

The E minor Brahms sonata for cello and piano re- 
ceived a highly interesting reading by Leontine Gartner 
and Margaret Melville-Liszniewski in Bésendorfer Saal. 
Lulla Dorschlag-Gartner sang Bruch’s aria from “Odys- 
seus,” a volkslied of Behn, and two selections from C. 
Ramrath in a way that won hearty approbation from the 
large audience, and she responded with some encores. 
Leontine Gartner played the C minor suite for cello alone 
of Bach, in whigh she showed a clear technic, small, 
though good tone, and did not give the sterotyped inter- 
pretation. Her other numbers were Locatelli's D major 
sonata, Haydn’s “Adagio,” and “Vito,” by Popper, and 
after repeated recalls she gave some extra numbers. Dr. 
Karol Liszniewski proved to be an able accompanist in 
this last number. Margaret Mel, ille-Liszniewski, in the 
Brahms sonata, displayed the many excellent qualities for 
which her piano playing is noted, namely, a plastic touch 
capable of delicate shading, good color, rhythm and deep 
musical feeling. All the artists received flowers. 

nre 

The pianist, John Powell, of Virginia, played the B 
major Brahms concerto and the Liszt seldom heard A 
major concerto with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra under 
Oskar Nedbal’s efficient baton. The large Grosser Musik- 
verein Saal was well filled, and among the distinguished 
Americans present, the U. S. A. Ambassador and Mrs. 
Kerens were seen in one of the loges, they having re- 
turned only the day before. Mr. Powell was in fine form 
and gave each number a deep, psycho-musical interpreta- 
tion with all the force, gentleness and conscientiousness 
of which his earnest nature is capable. For this he is 
well equipped both by innate ability and excellent training. 
Some laurel wreaths fell to his share, and after many 
recalls at the end he gave a brilliant and forceful render- 
ing of a Chopin polonaise. 

Lotrra D. Mason. 

The manager of a musical comedy troupe in Columbia, 
Mo., told one of the university news gatherers that for 
twelve years he had been making one night stands. 
“When I get to heaven,” he said, “I hope they'll let me 
stay a week.”—New York Mail. 
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JULIA CULP’S RARE ART. 








It was an occasion for which all local lovers of the 
gracious art of rare lieder singing should be grateful, that 
Julia Culp presented a wonderful program of song classics 
at Carnegie Hall last Friday afternoon, January 10, and 
performed her numbers in a fashion to inspire deep ad- 
miration and arouse such enthusiasm that its 
warmth at times led to veritable demonstrations of ap- 
plause. 

Madame Culp, through THe Musicat Courter descrip- 
tions of her many triumphs in Europe during the past 
few years, did not come to this country entirely unknown, 
but when she faced a keenly critical audience last week 
she was in all truth a debutante who had to win New York 
on her merits irrespective of what the public and the 
critics of other places had proclaimed her to be. 

Her ability to gain the suffrages of an audience is made 
easier through the attractiveness of her features and man- 
ner, the dignity and grace of her bearing and that gen- 
eral indefinable charm which has been called “personality” 
and again “stage magnetism.” Whatever it is, suffice it 
to say that Madame Culp possesses the quality and it told 
heavily in her favor when she walked out upon the vast 
Hall stage, the houseful of auditors and 
smiled engagingly at Phe back 
at once, instantly prepared to like the singer even if they 
might not like her singing 

But they did like her singing, liked it so much that they 
made the greatest kind of a pother over the new favorite 
and had her trotting back and forth across the stage for 
She conquered New York 


genuine 


Carnegie faced 


them audience smiled 


recalls and bows innumerable. 
completely and henceforth will hold a cherished place in 
the affections of his very finical public, which always has 
shown indifference to every kind of lieder singing except 
that of the most splendid and exalted kind 

Madame Culp’s voice is by nature an alto, but she uses 
contralto, and 


facility in mezzo-soprano 


The organ is smooth, rich, velvety in 


it with equal 

soprano regions 
quality, perfectly placed and wonderfully trained, under 
absolute control of the singer, and capable of all dynamic 
gradations from a quite unusually delicate pianissimo to 
forte of like resonance and volume, 


effectiveness is enhanced 


a sustained organ 


whose immeasurably through 
surprising breath control enabling Madame Culp to spin 
phrases of uncommon broadness and to achieve crescendo 
uplifts almost unique in development and climacteric force 
and effect. 

In diction, enunciation, delivery, conception of texts and 
publishment of their every dramatic nuance, Madame Culp 
is an artist in all that the word implies. But it is not only 
vocal technic that makes her 
nor does the interest attaching to her readings come mere- 


ly from the intelligent manner in which she presents the 


performances remarkable 


details of a song and yet imparts also its spirit and form 
Guiding everything that emanates from the 
combined 


as a whole 
Culp throat is an intelligence of keen order 
with unerring taste, true musicianship and irresistible in 
fusion of In 
feeling and in her ability to impart her sincerity to her 
lie the Madame Culp’s 
They recognize the truth 


emotional warmth that deep power of 


listeners secret of success with 


audiences all over the world 
as well as the art in her interpretations and subject them- 
selves willingly to the spell of an art so sweet, so im 
pressive, and so uplifting, 

It is needless to describe in the ordinary terms of criti- 
cal terminology what Madame Culp did in this, that, or 
the other song by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, the 
only composers on her program. After the foregoing 
enumeration of the Culp virtues, it is apparent to the read 
er that the singer was sure to imbue such numbers as “Du 
hist die Ruh'” with ineffable tenderness and “Innigkeit”’ 
that “Die Post” must have been full of romance and gen 
tle whimsicality; and that the “Standchen” and “Ave 
Maria” searched the hearts of the hearers stirred 
them to poignant responsiveness, thanks to the tonal fer- 
vor of Madame Culp and the marvelous sustaining powers 
of her breath emission 

“Du bist wie eine Blume” and “Mondnacht” were filmy 
gossamers of pianissimo legato tone production 
“Waldesgesprach” had stirring dramatic “Frih 
lingsnacht” reflected all the exultant ecstasy inherent in 
the song. And the but why go on? There 
was not a single piece on which did 
reflect the lieder singing manifestation at its best. and 
Madame Culp satisfied every esthetic and musical taste 
lhe audience was held enthralled from start to finish and 


and 


and 
ring 


trahms gems 


the program not 


lived so completely for the time being in the mimic worlds 


created by the concert giver that they were obviously dis 
appointed when the last note had been sung, and the reali 
ties of this drab cosmos beckoned from outside the doors 


of Carnegie Hall. It was altogether an afternoon of 


magic enjoyments which Madame Culp offered in this 
program: 
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Du bist wie eine Blume Robert Schumann 
Intermezzo . Robert Sx nn 
Waldesgesprac! Robert Sec an 
Mondnacht Robert Sel 
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Der Schmied | nnes Bral 
Feldeinsamkeit Johanne Bra s 
Botschaft ! annes Brahms 
Coenraad V. Bos was at the piano and played the a 
companiments with his well known skill, sympathy and 
unerring insight In the hands of such an understanding 


aid, the piano parts told their own eloquent and illumina- 
tive story 

A Drummer's Experience. 

ner and a friend climbed board a ramshackle 

lated M 


asthmatic 


train 


let ble 


ssourl 


should have prosecuted its owners for al 
at all 


It finally 
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program ented before 


usual fashionable audience 


Tetrazzini in New York. 


Madame Tetrazzini, having finished her seas 


ton, spent Monday and Tuesday of this week in New York 


sting before leaving for the West on luesday night 
What is a wordless play, father 

\ wordless play, my son, is apparently an unspeak 
ble production.’ ndon Punch 
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rederick Stevenson, “Danse Bretonne,” People’s Orches 
tra, Los Angeles, Cal., December 22, 1912 

George E. Whiting, sonata, A minor (organ), Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio, Decem 
ber 29, 1912 

ludley Buck, “At Evening” (organ), Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio, December 29, 1912 

Dudley Buck, “My Redeemer and My Lord” (vocal) 
lrinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio 
December 29, 1912. 

Rk. H. Woodman, “Let My Prayer Be Set Forth” (vocal’, 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Decerr. 
ber, 1912 

+, ©, Martin, “O Come Before His Presence With Sing 
ing” (anthem), Calvary Presbyterian Church, Clevc 
land, Ohio, December, 1912 

Charles L. Naylor, “Thy Love Has Spared Us” (vocal), 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, De 
cember, 1912 

ff. R. Kroeger, “Marche Pittoresque” (organ), Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 
IQt2 

Edward A, MacDowell, “An Old Love Story” (piano), 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, De 
cember, 1912 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Etude de Concert’ in F sharp 
major (piano), Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December, 1012. 


op. 103, No. 6 
(piano), Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 


Ohio, December, 1912 


Wilson G. Smith, “Autumn Memories,” 


Sidney Homer, “Dearest” (vocal), Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1912 

Adolph M. Foerster, suite, op. 46, a prelude waitz (piano), 
New York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph M. Foerster, “Love’s Litany,” op. 65, No. 3 (vo 
cal), New York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph ‘M. Foerster, “Love in the Wine,” op. 63, No. 2 
(vocal), New York, January 6, 1913 


\dolph M. Foerster, “The Indian Maid,” op. 64 (vocal), 
New York, January 6, 1913 
\dolph M. Foerster, “Calm Be Thy Sleep,” op. 64 (vocal), 


New York, January 6, 19013 

\dolph M. Foerster, “My Harp,” op. 71 (violin obbligato), 

(vocal), New York, January 6, 1912 

iIph M. Foerster, “Novellette,” op. 36 (violin), New 

York, January 6, 1913 

ph M. Foerster, “Love,” op. 60, No. 3 (vocal), New 
York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph M. Foerster, “The Water Lily,” op. 53, No. 2 (vo 
1), New York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph M. Foerster, “An Old Melody,” op. 53, No. 4 (vo 
cal), New York, January 6, 1913 

Adolph M 
vocal), New York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph M. Foerster, “Starless Night,” op. 64, No. 2 (vo 
cal), New York, January 6, 1913 

\dolph M. Foerster, “The Starlit Night,’ op. 64, No. 3 


\ 


oerster, “Midnight Reverie.” op. 69, No. 5 


val), New York, January 6, 1913 
\dolph M. Foerster, “Die Abloesung,” op. 60, No. 4 (vo 
il), New York, January 6, 1913 
\dolph M. Foerster, “Prelude,” op. 38 (piano), New 
York, January 6, 1913 
T. Burleigh, “A New Year's Greeting’ (vocal), New 


York, January 3 


R. Huntington Woodman, “Violets” (vocal), New York 
January 3 
I Le Massena, “Im wunderschonen Monat May 
song), Manuscript Society, New York, March 29 
1Q1! 


Cc. L. Le Massena, “Du Bist wie eine Blume” (vocal) 
Manuscript Society, New York, March 29, 1911, 

C. L. Le Massena, “Nachtlied’’ (vocal), Manuscript So 
ciety, New York, March 29, 1911 

C. L. Le Massena, “Mon Amour” (vocal), Manuscript So 
ciety, New York 

C. L. Le Massena, “Reproach” (vocal), Manuscript So 
ciety, New York, March 29, ror! 


March 20, ror! 


Cc. L. Le Massena, “How Beautiful Are the Days of 


Spring” (vocal), Manuscript Society, New York 
March 29, IgII. 

C. L. Le Massena, “In wunderschonen Monat Mai” vocal), 
Pittsburgh Festival concert, June 27, 1911. 

C, L. Le Massena, “Du bist wie eine Blume” (vocal), 
Pittsburgh Festival concert, June 27, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Nachtlied” (vocal), Pittsburgh Festi- 
val concert, June 27, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Mon Amour” (vocal), Pittsburgh Fes 
tival concert, June 27, IQIT. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Reproach” (vocal), Pittsburgh Festi- 
val concert, June 27, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “How Beautiful Are the Days of 
Spring” (vocal), Pittsburgh Festival concert, June 27, 
IQIT. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Du bist wie eine Blume’ (vocal), 
Hotel Fort Pitt, May 8, 1911. 

C. L. Massena, “In wunderschonen Monat Mai” (vocal), 
Hotel Fort Pitt, May 8, rot. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Nachtlied” (vocal), Hotel Fort Pitt, 
May 8, 1911 

C. L. Le Massena, “Mon Amour” (vocal), Hotel fort 
Pitt, May 8, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Reproach” (vocal), Hotel Fort Pitt 
May 8, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “How Beautiful Are the Days of 
Spring” (vocal), Hotel Fort Pitt, May 8, 1o11 

Cc. L, Le Massena, “Albumblatt” (transcription for string 
orchestra), People Symphony, New York, April 14 
1912. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Dein Angesicht” (vocal), Rumford 
Hall, New York, April 13, rort. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Dein Angesicht” (vocal), Bonn, Ger- 
many, August 22, 1912 

C. L. Le Massena, “Albumblatt” (orchestra), Philadelphia, 
July 22, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Albumblatt” (orchestra), Pittsburgh, 
October 31, 1ort. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Albumblatt” (orchestra), New York. 

C. L. Le Massena, “Albumblatt” (orchestra), New York, 
M. O. H., December 2, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “How Beautiful Are the Days of 
Spring” (vocal), Asbury Park, August 18, 1911. 

C. L. Le Massena, “How Beautiful Are the Days of 
Spring” (vocal), Los Angeles, Cal., June 15, 1911 

C. L. Le Massena, “Alas’”” (vocal), New York, November 
19, 1911 

Arthur Foote, “I’m Wearing, Awa,’ Jean” (vocal), Vassar 
College, December 31, 1912 

Charles W. Cadman, “Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (vo 
car), Carnegie Hall, January 5, 1913. 

Arthur Foote, “I’m Wearing Awa’, Jean” (vocal), Car- 
negie Hall, January §, 1913 

Frank Lynes, “Apparitions” (vocal), MacDowell Club, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 17, 1912 

Jena Branscombe, “Serenade” (vocal), MacDowell Club 
of Milwaukee, Wis., December 17, 1912 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Ah, Love, But a Day” (vocal), 
MacDowell Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., December 17, 
1912 

Georgina Schuyler, “Grow Old Along With Me” (vocal), 
MacDowell Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., December 17, 
1912 

Clarence Dickinson, “One Way of Love” (vocal), Mac- 
Dowell Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., December 17, 1912 

Frank La Forge, “Spooks” (vocal), Duluth, Minn., Janu- 
ary, 1913 

Frank La Forge, “To a Messenger” (vocal), Duluth, 
Minn., January, 1913 

Will C. Macfarlane, “Oh, Ye Hills o’ the Hielands,’’ Col 
lege Club, Boston, Mass., January 11, 1913. 

Will C. Macfarlane, “Cloister Roses” (vocal), College 
Club, Boston, Mass. January 11, 1013 

Will C. Macfarlane, “There, Little Girl, Don't Cry” (vo- 
cal), College Club, Boston, Mass., January 11, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “To a Messenger” (vocal), Jordan Hall 
Boston, Mass., January 9, 1912 

Frank La Forge. “How Much T Love You” (vocal), Fael- 
ten Hall, Boston, Mass. January 6, 1913 


a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 
born in America. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 
compassing. However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 
actually have taken place. And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 
MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor, 
MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York.] . 


Heien Hopekirk, “Husking Song” (vocal), Faelten Hall, 
Boston, Mass., January 6, 1913. 

Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (vocal), Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, January 12, 1913. 
Edward A. MacDowell, “Slumber Song” (vocal), Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, January 12, 1913. 
Farl Drake, mazurka, G major (violin), Cleveland, Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

H. R. Shelley, “Crossing the Bar” (vocal), Cleveland, Jan 
uary, 1913. 

J. H. Rogers, toccata from suite in G minor (organ), 
Cleveland, January, 1913. 


J. Varley Roberts, “Shepherds, Leave Your Flocks” (vo- 


cal), Cleveland, January, 1913. 

Charles B. Hawley, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem” (vo- 
cal), Cleveland, January, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Mary's Manger Song” (vocal), 
Cleveland, January, 1913. 

Dudley Buck, “Holy Night” (organ), Cleveland, January, 
1913. 

Bruno Huhn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” (vocal), Cleve- 
land, January, 1913. 

Myles B. Foster, “Sing the Holy Child Christ” (vocal), 
Cleveland, January, 1913. 

Dudley Buck, “Fear Not Ye, O Israel” (vocal), Winnipeg, 
January, 1913. 

Frank van der Stucken, “Bliss” (vocal). Winnipeg, Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

Kthelbert Nevin, “Rosary” (cello), Winnipeg, January, 
1913. 

H. A. Wade, “The Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll” (vo- 
cal), Boston, January 18, 1913. 

Waddington Cooke, “The Self Willed Child” (vocal), Bos- 
ton, January 18, 1913. 

Minnie Cochrane, “Butterflies” (vocal), Boston, January 
18, 1913. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, “When Malindy Sings” (vocal), 
Boston, January 18. 1913. 

John A. Carpenter, “The Musical Child” (vocal), Boston, 
January 18, 1913. 

FE. A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (vocal), New 
York, January 5, 1913. 

Marie Cross Newhaus, “Enchantment” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (vocal), New York, 
January 15, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Oh, That We Two Were Maying” (vo- 
cal), New York, January 15, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913. 

\dolph M. Foerster, “Tristram and Iseult” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), Rotterdam, Hoiland 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period” (violin), Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

Albert Spalding, “Siciliano” (violin), Rotterdam, Holland 

Chas. B. Hawley, “The Christ Child” (Christmas cantata) 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo., Decem- 
ber 22, 1912. 

Harriet Ware, “Sir Oluf” (cantata), Washington, D. C., 
December, 1912. 

H. T. Burleigh, “A New Year’s Greeting,” New York. 
January 3, 1913. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “Violets” (song), New York, 
January 3, 1913. 

A. Walter Kramer, “The Porcupine and the Giraffe,” New 
York, January 3, 1913 

Edward A. MacDowell, second suite, “Indian,” op. 48, Min 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, January 3, 1913. 

Henry K. Hadley, “Angelus” (largo from third symphony), 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, December 22, 1912 

Edward A. MacDowell, concerto for piano and orchestra. 
No. 2, in D minor, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
December 22, 1912. 

Camphbell-Tipton, minuet, E major (piano), Los Angeles. 
Cal., December, 1912. 

Samuel Bollinger, nocturne, F major (piano), Los Ange- 
les, Cal., December, rorz. 

Samuel Bollinger, tone poem (piano), Los Angeles, Cal., 
December, 912. 

\rthur Foote, caprice, C major (piano), Los Angeles, Cal. 
December, 1912. 
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MILWAUKEE MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Mirwavukesr, Wis., January 5, 1913 
Lillian Nordica gave a recital on December 15 at the 
Pabst Theater under the management of Clara Bowen 
Shepard. The famous diva had not been heard in this 
city during the past four years, but the large audience 
which gathered on Sunday proved she had not been for- 
gotten. Although suffering from a slight cold Madame 
Nordica again displayed those qualities which have made 
her one of the greatest singers of the present generation. 
Her voice has lost none of its velvety smoothness and her 
interpretations (which on this occasion ran the gamut of 
human emotions) were those of the inspired artist. Ma- 
dame Nordica opened her first group with two exquisite 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman, which won instant 
favor with the audience. Her singing of Schumann's 
“Ich grolle nicht” has probably never been surpassed. It 
is in such numbers as “Ich grolle nicht” and “Der Erl- 
kénig” that Madame Nordica’s art is shown to the great 
est advantage. “Damon,” by Stange, gave the singer an 
opportunity to exhibit a remarkable trill and some de- 
lightful coloratura effects. The aria from “Madame But- 
terfly,” substituted for “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
was sung with great dramatic intensity and revealed upper 
tones of astonishing brilliancy and power. Debussy’s 
“Mandoline,” “But Lately in Dance | Embraced Her.” by 
Arensky, and “Springtide” by Rachmaninoff, were given 
highly interesting interpretations, The large audience 
was most enthusiastic and demanded many encores, which 
Madame Nordica graciously granted. Romayne Simmons, 
who has acted as accompanist for Madame Nordica during 
many years, gave the singer splendid support. He pos 
sesses a scintillating technic, and in such numbers as the 
opera arias, the orchestral background which he supplied 
was as unusual as it was inspiring. Mr. Simmons can be 
truly called a great accompanist. William Morse Rummel, 
violinist, who assisted Madame Nordica in this recital, gave 
much pleasure with his scholarly performance of works 
by Dittersdorf, Tartini, Aulin, Cui, Kreisler, Sarasate, 
Schubert and Zarzycki. He produces a beautiful, well 
rounded tone, his technic is impeccable, and his interpreta- 
tions were those of'the mature musical mind. His playing 
gave much pleasure and he was recalled many times, add- 
ing several encores. Mabel Rummel, the talented wife of 
the violinist, played Mr. Rummel’s accompaniments con 
amore. Mrs. Rummel] played entirely from memory, and 
the fine ensemble resulting from such a thorough knowl 
sdge of thé work performed was one of the real delights 
r\* the afternoon. 
Ren 
siasti =" S 
the Gie second performance given by the Chicago Grand 
nadejra Company, at the Alhambra Theater on December 13, 
did gvidéd “Milwaukeans with an opportunity of hearing 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” The opera, with 
its intensely dramatic story and exquisite music, created 
profound impression and it is probable that the same com 
poser’s “Secret of Suzanne” (which is to be given here 
soon), will draw a large audience because of the success 
of the “Jewels of the Madonna.” Carolina White, who 
was selected to sing the role of Maliella, was in superb 
voice and her rich, vibrant tones were eminently fitted to 
the music allotted to this character. She has all the tem- 
peramental warmth of the Italian, and it was difficult to 
realize that it was the singing and acting of an American 
girl. It is safe to predict a most brilliant future for this 
highly gifted and beautiful singer. The role of Gennaro 
was in the hands of Giovanni Zenatello, one of the most 
capable singers in this organization. Especially beautiful 
was his singing of the duet with his mother. In the first 
act and in the final scene his singing and acting 
rose to great heights. Mario Sammarco gave a 
masterly interpretation of the role of Rafaele, the 
Cammorist leader. He played the part with much 
finesse and in pose and gesture was the very 
embodiment of a typical Italian dandy. All of the nu- 
merous minor roles were in capable hands, and much 
credit must be given to the chorus for its excellent work 
in the first and third acts. It is only necessary to say 
that Cleofonte Campanini wielded the baton. The genius 
of this remarkable conductor was apparent throughout the 
entire opera, but it was in the two intermezzi that he 
most fully demonstrated his amazing control over the 
orchestra. On account of the size of the Alhambra stage 
much of the original scenery used in the Chicago produc- 
tion could not be used, but the performance, taken as a 
whole, was of a high standard. The audience represented 


practically all of Milwaukee’s music lovers, and enthusiasm 
for the opera was openly manifested. 
RRR 

The Arion Club, under the direction of Daniel Protheroe, 
gave two performances of “The Messiah’ on December 
25 and 26 at the Immanuel Presbyterian and Grand Ave- 
nue Congregational churches. The soloists engaged this 
year by tle club were Marjorie Dodge Warner, soprano; 
Sara Maxon, alto; M. J. Brines, tenor; Edward Clarke, 
basso, all of Chicago. Bach’s Symphony Orchestra, with 
W. H. Williamson at the organ, supplied the accompani 
ments. The Arions have sung “The Messiah” so often 
that the work of the chorus is irreproachable. Marjorie 
Dodge Warner, soprano, revealed a voice of wide range 
and considerable flexibility. “I Know That My Re 
deemer Liveth” was sung with much fervor and brought 
out the best qualities of her voice, which is unusually 
large. Sara Maxon, alto, has the religious temperament 
necessary for a good performance of oratorio and her 
pleasing voice was most effective in the solos provided 
for the contralto. M. J. Brines displayed a well schooled 
tenor voice of exceptional quality and his interpretation 
of “Thou Shalt Dash Them” was of sterling worth 
Edward Clarke, basso, sang the solos allotted to him with 
real authority. He possesses a rich, well modulated voice 
of fine timbre, which at all times is under splendid con 
trol. “Why Do the Nations Rage’’ was sung with much 
vigor and rhythmical charm, but it was in the more sus 
tained numbers that Mr. Clarke’s beautiful voice was 
heard to the greatest advantage. W. H. Williamson did 
heroic work at the organ, supplying the effects of the 
brass and woodwind instruments which the orchestra 
lacked. His sound musicianship was much in evidence 
throughout the evening and it is doubtful if any less 
routined organist could have accomplished what he did 
in amplifying the orchestra and supporting the chorus and 
soloists. 

nner 

The MacDowell Club gave the following program (ar 
ranged by Mesdames John O. Thompson and Arthur 1 
String 
Elsa’s Dream,” “Vor 


Holbrook) at the Athenaeum on December 17 
quartet, “Lohengrin” (Wagner), “ 
spiel,” Mesdames Philip Rogers, Rees Powell, Mary 
Dore, Minna Strasen; reading, selected from poems 
of Robert Browning, Mary E. Wilder; songs, “Appari 
tions” (Frank Lynes), “Serenade” (Jena Branscombe) 
“Ah, Love, But a Day” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), “Grow 
Old Along With Me” (Georgina Schuyler), Mrs. Arthur 
H. Lindsay; piano, sonata, op. 9 (Serge Bortkiewicz) 
Adams Buell; songs, “One Way of Love” (Clarence Dick 
inson), “Lov’d By Thee” (Otto Cantor), “The Year's at 
the Spring” (Cecile Hartog), “I Go to Prove My Soul” 
(Ethel Harraden), Mrs. A. Proctor Smith. Miss Carpen 
ter, accompanist 
nae 

Gerald Kunz, the young violinist who graduated last 
June from the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, having 
studied with Clarke Wooddell, and who is continuing his 
studies in New York with Franz Kneisel, took prominent 
part in a program given December 7 by the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York City. Master Kunz played the 
first movement of Rhodes’ concerto in B minor. Surprise 
is expressed in local musical circles at the young artist's 
ability to undertake this difficult concerto after so short a 
time. ALEXANDER MAcFApyeN 





Foerster Honored. 

Adolph M. Foerster, the well known composer, who r« 
sides in Pittsburgh, Pa., is at present visiting New York 
where he is being entertained by many musical people 
Eugene Heffley gave a musicale at his studio, on the even 
ing of January 6, in honor of Mr. Foerster, on which oc 
casion a program entirely devoted to the latter’s composi 
tions was presented by Helen Treat, pianist; Grace Davi 
soprano; Eliza Donnelly, contralto; James Frederich 
White, baritone; Sascha Jacobson, violinist; Winifred 
Young, accompanist. 

The compositions heard were 

Suite. op. 46, A prelude—waltz, Homage to Brahms 

Miss Treat 

Songs 

Love's Litany, op. 65, N 

Love in the Wine, op. 63, Né 

The Indian Maid, op 74 

Calm Be Thy Sleep, op 74 

My Har (violin obbligat 
Miss Davis 

Unfathomable Sea, op. 40. N 

Alone, op. 75, N« 
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Russian Lover's Song, op. 78, No 





Love Seer Terrible, op. 53, N 
Mr. W 
Violin, Novellette, op. 36 
Mr. Ta $ 
Songs- 
Love, 69, N : 
The Water Lily, 3, N 
An Old Melody, oy 3, N 
Midnight Rev c N 
Starless Nig  N 2 
The St t Nig 4, N 
ie Al sung N ‘ 
Miss D c 
Pian P H g R 
M I 
Morrill Students’ Musicale. 
eOne of the special recital rooms in Aeolian Hall, New 


York, was opened last Tuesday evening (January 7) for 


the musicale given by Laura E. Morrill, the vocal teacher 


whose studios ; ted in tl building. Mrs 


Morrill presented a number of her professional pupils, in 


. MOC ALOU tne SATTIC 


' 


cluding Lillia Snelling, Russell Bliss, Bertha Kinzel, Clas 


ence Rawden, Lawrence Paetzold, Florence Chapman 
Herbert Nason, Claire Peteler, Freda Hilbrandt, Louise 
Duval, Mrs. F. H. Smith, Jessie Northcroft, Winifred 
Mason and Mrs. Nolle. Nearly all of these students sing 
im some church or are engaged in concert work. Miss 
Snelling was formerly a member f the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and she has withdrawn voluntarily for 
this year in order to perfect herself in vocal technic, het 
voice having undergone a change trom contralto to s« 
prano 

Che program for the evening was made uy f operatic 
airs, operatic duets and trios, and songs in four languages 


which in each case were delightfully interpreted. The guests 
were very complimentary and at these Morrill musicales 
one always meets the most cultured and appreciative 
lovers Oo! art Besides het success a a teacher Mrs 
Morrill has social graces and makes a charming hostess 
Che musicales are held the first Tuesday in each month 
throughout the season. Invitations are eagerly sought by 
those who love to congregate where the atmosphere is 


refined and artistic 


A New Pair of Musical Beckers 


Some persons who extended rather lated New Year's 
wishes to Gustave | Secker were in tut greeted by the 
New York pianist and pedagogue with unusual fervor 

“This,” said Mr. Becker, “has been one of the happiest 
New Year's,” and then he disclosed the fact that Mrs 
Becker had presented him with a new son and daughter 
on January 7. “The Becker twins,” as they were promptly 
called in the musical profession, have been named Valesca 
Granger Secker and Vivian Verdi Becker Mrs Secker 
was Fanny Granger Dow; her mother was Anna Granger 
the widely known soprano of forty years ago, who sang 
inder the late Theodore Thomas, Leopold Damros¢ n 
other musical directors eminent in those day 

Mr. Becker wa rn on Wagner's birthday The nam 
f Verdi added to Vivian is in honor of the Verdi cet 
tennial, which is to be celebrated this year. It i t 
Wagner centennial, but Mr. Becker thinks it 
if one of the new Beckers goes through lif wit i dis 


tinguished name 


Cadman's Engagements. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer and lecturer upon 
Indian folklore, left Denver again for the East on January 
2.to engage in a series of recitals under R. E. J st 
management. Mr. Cadman closed his fall season on De 
cember 9 at Winnipeg, Canada. He gave his recitals with 


Harriet Marple, soprano (also under Johnston), and visit 


ed Pittsburgh, Boston, Chattanooga, Nashville, Asheville 
Wheeling, W. Va. Syracuse, N. Y., and other cities of 
lesser caliber, and will appear beginning January 7 at 
Muskegon and Detroit, Mich. Jamestown, N. Y., Pitts 
burgh, and Columbus, Ohio. He gives a miscellaneous 


recital of his compositions before the Tuesday Club of 
Pittsburgh, this being his second appearance in that city 
this season. He has closed an engagement with the 
Daughters cf 1812 in Pittst urgh for March 27. Mr. Cad 
man will have the assistance once more of Harriet Marple 


und J. Louis Shenk, baritone. Many other dates are pend 


ng for February and March 
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George Hamlin in Recital and Opera. incisive throughout—Philadelphia North American, November 14, was taken at Gull Lake, Minden, Canada, where I spent =— 
a < 1912. four weeks last summer with my legless friends.” 
Ihe appended press notices tell a clear story of the nat “ Misi x : — 
. ¢ . : Mr. Hamlin possesses an admirable tenor voice and his enunciation For what reason are youa fisherman ? 
uccesses won of late by the gifted American tenor, George | ™. ; ; £ f seg : : f ; 
Hamlin, both in recital and opera: is singularly and satisfyingly clear, a is —e un ortunately not Primarily because it makes me think and gives me 
’ the case with too many American ane ritish artists singing opera time to think, and besides I am fascinated with the sport. 
George Hamlin, tenor, is always one of the most welcome of those in English.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, November 14, 1912. Th : : . 
give ng recitals in New York because of his wholly artisti: —_— ere are two ways to fish—the wrong way and the right 
point of view, and in the individuality of his interpreta George Hamlin replaced Riccardo Martin in the role of the return way. One ends in failure and disgust, and the other in 
M Hamlin has a fine musical taste and discrimination, and ing sailor lover, and gave an impeccable and most enjoyable imper- pleasure and profit. There is no fun attached to sitting — 
embodies them in phrasing, diction, subtle nuance and sonation. His tenor is quite as sweet as that of the former imper all day in the sun dangling a line. But just get into a r. 
rentiation of tonal color. As a lieder singer Mr. Hamlin’s es sonator of the part, and rather more robust, as becomes a husky : . zs . . e Xa 
. > stream and cast for trout, or stand up in a boat and entice 
y ramat temperament is an unceasingly vitalizing influ sailor lad.—Philadelphia Evening Item, November 14, 1912. . . | was | 
Most of the interpretations of the songs on his program yes er a bass or a big pickerel to take your hook, then you have (Mrs 
¢ masterpieces of characterization in many widely Mr. Hamlin has gained’ much in freedom of acting, and what is the real thing. Why, it makes me glow all over even to a at 
’ * : ¢ . ° o oO" 
eit New York Times, November 4, 1912 more valuable still in opera, volume of tone and Pg His think of it. Now, when I fish, I not only fish for fish Eight 
, oice ded ft uc h, and | diction i articular lear. . - P m “1g 
: voles sounded ful ane rich, end Be Sietes & pertemery « but for ideas. I fish, as it were, above and below. The 
ed out his voice with great liberality yesterday Chicago Examiner, December 8, 1912. “% Zz hard, 
He intelligence and with much skill in con real fish are below, but the ideas come from above. The f th 
je oO 
ling York Sun, November 4, 1912 George Hamlin sang the music of Edward Plummer; sang it with two go together. You can see that the picture proves that 
—_——- the musicianship and understanding that he has long applied to all I can catch fish, so when I talk about them you will have 
hi . A - peed 7 the _ his vocal efforts.—Sunday Record-Herald, December 1912 no cause to set it down as a fish story.’ | 
t land was mos n iceaDdie, an 118 Variec a 
ess and little gestures that were never overdone George Hamlin was the surprise of the day in one respect. Hi But | guess I have bored you sufficiently for one day 
iking details clear voice not only seemed bigger, but his pantomime was more than eve I hope you like fish. They are good to catch and good to 
intelli e, 1 nship and admirable diction were other attri expressive. As the prodigal sea dog, he impersonates a brusqu eat: but don’t forget that they are useful in many Other 
t | | recognition from the audience present, and at hearty lover, quite faithful as to the affections, if slow of thought ways, especially to teach one patience. The next time vou 
ue thusiasm stirred his hearers to hearty and But it is in the set aria that Mr. Hamlin shows his real stature -all [Ml t 1 =u : ith I i 
K i puise N York World, November 4, 1912 One of those old time “rolling sailor life’’ ditties, and a similar com call I »¢ glad to discuss music with you, and may have 
-_— panion piece, gave him his opportunity. The style of a mu icianly some important news to give out; but for the present, 
lenty of enthusiasm when George Hamlin, the singer, tone and flawless enunciation prove to the audience what mum's the word.” 
! , is heard in recital, and such, of course, singing in English really means.—Chicago Inter Ocean, December 8, 
t ‘ he he appeared for the first time this season in 1912 
Hal esterday afternoon, After every number on his pro ee Von Warlich to Have Class in Paris. 
i wit ' mos armt we ; Georg laml zave fervor, breadth and dignity to the romanti . P eee ? 
led with the utmost warmth, in several instances po Z se Oh cadets Pea lives t - nlite ‘hy re Reinhold von Warlich, the distinguished basso cantante, 
bliged to repeat songs. Mr. Hamlin sang with splendid role of Edward Plummer. Jt was wausual to see the scholarly gent< rho I -eived high aise f h es fE 
e artistry and musical feeling which he has man of the concert platform assuming the reel of the whiskered who has received high praise trom the press of Europe and 
sailor from the seven seas, but he swaggered into it with earnest 
ness. His voice was singularly full and fine and the airs swelled 
eloquent, while the beauty of his diction befitted the flawless tone 
and the elegance of his musiciarly style Every detail of the impe 
sonation indicated his advance operatically.—Chicago Daily News 
December 9, 1912 

Mr. Hamlin gave out his voice with much greater volume and 
richer quality than last year and threw himself into the action witn 
vigor Chicago Evening Post, December 9, 1912 

George Hamlin as Edward Plummer disclosed again those qualities 
of artistic worth which have won for him the respect of many music 
lovers. 

He sang Goldmark’s musi it is grateful music for a tenor as 
good as Mr. Hamlin is—with excclient effectiveness, and his histrionism 
improves with each performance.—Chicago Record-Herald, December 
ti 1912 ( Advertisement.) 

Granville as a Fisherman. 

“I’m not going to discuss music today, but fish,” said 
Charles Norman Granville, the New York baritone. 

“But I know very little about fish,” said the writer, who amon 
had called with the intention of luring forth from this rendit 
popular singer some news and ideas in the music world. Renat 

“Oh, never mind that. I want to do the talking be- siastic 
cause I want to tell you something about my fishing.” the C 

“That's a different matter. Angling is nade.’ 

“The best sport ever invented, or rather, discovered.” did ne 

“I recall having read Izaak Walton's wonde 

“Ah, then you know the ‘Complete Angler.’ Fine book of he 
well written, contains vast fund of piscatorial knowledge.” voice 

“ a little f ~>” p 

GEORGE HAMLIN But a little out of date! favor 

“Not at all: strictly up to date, but of course, more ap- REINHOLD VON WARLICH part ¢ 

Moreover, his style has gained considerably in plicable to English waters. Now, for the streams and \ bo 
sside that restraint in the expression ot Jakes which I patronize, I find that practical knowledge America on his interpretations of German lieder, has de- the C 
be perceptible his wo $s year’s expe . . : 
*, ar a ¥ a ne ; 2 > seni cided to form a class in Paris about March 15. Mr. von very ; 
ne him goo ew or vening Post, Novem ’ . os . easa P x 
Warlich is in this country at present, filling a number of that t 
‘ 3 g 
_— engagements. in Sc! 
1 itself bespoke the high ideals and the great ability Many connoisseurs regard Mr. von Warlich as a won- marri 
Mr. Hamlin’s voice sounded well in the new sur derful authority on German lieder. Philippe Jarnach re- 
nto » field of opera as ot . : “e 
to the fi f opera has brought « cently dedicated to him an article on “Schumann and the 
keener sense of dramatic proportions and a ‘ . ao Ses . ’ 
shat 60 tie Shine at ‘ae he German Lieder [his article was written after Mr. Jar- 
His Schumann ¢ neluded “Der Hidalgo,” which was nach had attended a recital given by Von Warlich, which he 
umat nd vocal qualities, and the Brahms was devoted chiefly to songs by Schumann. The article extra 
\ gel was one of th most exquisite ~ : in was inspired by Mr. von Warlich’s superb singing and throu 
ke t heard in a long time New ork : 3 - ° . 
‘ reid ; appeared in a well known European publication. and it 
amici Mr. von Warlich, on his present American tour, is re- art he 
ble performance of a program of sonz ceiving many requests from singers who desire to take be me 
been given. Culture, ease and, pre-eminently lessons in German lieder, and on account of these requests is not 
ttributes of the soloist. And his confidence he has finally decided to start a class to devote all of its throu 
wa mal! set Mr. Hamlin is a genius in song . F . “or A 
' aay n f eave ~iirashhire. Yaak time and attention to this branch ef singing. area 
! cart ore requenti 00 Lagic be 
—— The critic of the London Times, in a review of a rece ance: 
? THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN AT GULL LAKE, MINDES : Magee : pics 5 8 Oe dance 
5 at ONT. CANADA. WHERE MR. GRANVILLE SPENT FouR Yon Warlich recital, said: “Such a purely artistic success fied ; 
{ i with taste n disc ion, ane rtion - : - : : 7 co « ase es , Ao ° 
\ ‘ \ id ret - 1 “7 a yt WEFKS FISHING of this special kind has not been won since the days when and fi 
ile tor well A singer an roved the posses . . . . 
tic fectina an ston Citdeen - eal : ; xm Stockhausen sang Schumann's ‘Dichterliebe’ here, for the would 
: ; and experience amount to a great deal more than book adjustment of means to end was of rare perfection.” assiste 
M Ha n great gains as an actor His voice has take lore.” applat 
\ g power and was able to dominate se\ “No doubt; just as in music.” re 
2 stral climaxes. Not a word of Mr. Henlin’s hE tae a : Sea Goodson Plays Saint-Saéns Concerto in London withal 
y Rag ont Rede ig nays Precisely; but let us stick to fish. Now. fishing is a o ; the ex 
: set i Cis grand sport because it teaches one of the greatest lessons Katharine Goodson, according to plans recently sent to this ler as 
- be for Che hon euskt ‘Se teie cus dal Ges ae. 1 country, played one of the Saint-Saéns concertos in London iilen 
fuller and richer than ever before. while “Shif} >” with the London Symphony Orchestra on January 12. The , 
; Ski : ’ : lis ac 
wee entdient, Six Reuiih Geena “No--patience.” cencert was scheduled to take place in Albert Hall. Miss e3 
the eneral effec is cting } 1 “ * - * ‘ . . 
' 4 H 7 ze s Pe oy = = “Every artist, then, should be a fisherman.” Goodson gives her only London recital for the season on propri 
4 repose He sang the three arias allotted to dward ° = : ; r an » shi. 7 paw 
cheat viene snd whi denials ediihealt aamaiamane “To be sure. No better way to learn a lesson. Skill ean 23, after which she leaves for a tour of Germany, 
ally fine performance, the result of which was that the naturally factors in the game; but patience is the founda Scandinavia and Finland. 
‘ gore was raised and its interest increased tion of all fishing, and the chief characteristic of a good 
‘ ace Star, ovember 14, 1912 x . * ar a a " ‘ bras . 
Ra fisherman. Look at this photograph. You see that string! An excellent French opera company is delighting visitors Reis 
Mr. Hamlin possesses an agreeable and capable voice, and his Beauties, eh? Well, I’m as proud of that catch as any to Cairo with performances of Massenet’s “Marie-Magde- er, fe 
English enunciation is wholly adinirable. His diction was clear and manager who has captured a lot of stars. That picture leine,” “Samson et Dalila” and “I’Africaine.” passed 
at Go 
of the 
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Chopin Society Reception to the ScharwenKas. 








Xaver Scharwenka, the celebrated pianist-composer, 
was guest of honor at an evening of the Chopin Society 
Mrs. S. Ludlow Neidlinger, president), held at the 
rooms of the Grand Conservatory of Music, 113 West 
Eighty-fifth street, New York, January 10. Beatrice Eber- 
ard, Mus. Doc., and Edyth May Clover were hostesses 
of the After an of social talk 


occasion. hour or more 





XAVER SCHARWENKA 


among the guests, Albert von Doenhoff gave an excellent 


rendition of the Rubinstein staccato etude. Jacques 
Renard, the cellist, played two pieces which were enthu 
After that Mr. Scharwenka played 
the Chopin F minor fantaisie and his own “Spanish Sere 
The only fault that the guests found was that he 


did not play enough, for they were anxious to listen to his 


siastically received. 


nade.” 
wonderful playing indefinitely. Caro Roma then sang one 
f her own songs, playing the accompaniment herself, her 
voice 


showing to excellent advantage. Mr. Renard again 


favored the audience, Egon F. Putz finishing the musical 
of the evening with the Chopin B flat minor scherzo. 
\ book was then given Mr 


the Chopin Society by Hon 


part 
Scharwenka in the name of 
Theodore Sutro, who made a 
very amusing presentation speech. He referred to the fact 
that the month of January played a highly important part 
in Scharwenka’s life, January 9 being his birthday, and he 
married his He hoped all would be 


wife in January. 


present to help celebrate his hundredth birthday, which 
would occur January 9, 1950. 

The guests were delighted to meet Mrs. Scharwenka 
also, and their stalwart, handsome son, Philip Xaver 
Scharwenka, of Berlin. Those who know are 
aware that there are four beautiful daughters in Berlin, 
Isolde being the Numbers of 


jurist, 


only married child former 





BEATRICF 


EBERHARD, Mus, Doc, 


Scharwenka pupils were happy to greet their teacher and 
the evening was a most felicitous one, refreshments fol 
lowing the impromptu musical program 

Among those present were Baron Dewitz, Hon. Theo 
dore Sutro, Eugenia Stillwell, Philip Ripburger, Mrs. S. L 
Charlotte Halferty, Mrs. Sanford Laffray, 
Egon F. Putz, Jacques Renard, Albert Doenhoff, 
Lewis M. Hubbard and party, F. W. Riesberg, Mr. King, 
Dr. Cornelius Ruebner, Madison C. Peters, Dr. Alfred C 
Du Pont, Marguerite Koch, Ernst G. Eberhard, Jr., Dr 
and Mrs. Lloyd Atkins, Mrs. J. Tucker, Ed Stafford, Miss 


Neidlinger, 


von 


F, Boas, Dr. and Mrs. Penfield, Florence Loeb, Amy Fay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Himan, Mr. and Mrs. Grimshaw, 
Mrs. and Miss Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy, Mr. and Mrs 
Schley, Mr. and Mrs. J. Madison Horton, Mrs. Frank 
Kroll, Mr. and Mrs. Pancost, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G 
Robyn, Amelia Summerville. Mrs. George W. Tooker 


Max Jacobs, etc 





Genee, Incarnation of the Dance. 
The Park Theater, New York, 
extra matinee, January 10, when 


was well filled at an 
Adeline Genee danced 
through the centuries, and left her audience applauding 
and imploring for more. She, herself, is the dance; her 
art has reached that stage of perfection where it ceases to 
be mere art, and becomes a part of the performer. Genee 
is not the usual danseuse who wears a changeless smirk 
throughout the varied dances; her pretty, piquant features 
are alight with ever changing emotions In the early 
dances, those of the seventeenth century, she was digni- 
fied; in the menuet and gavot of 1760 she was coquetish, 
and finally, the polka comique brought forth a humor one 
would think impossible in 
assisted by Mons, Volinin, 


graceful dancing. Genee was 
who deservedly shared in the 
He is a really wonderful dancer, and manly 
Mile. Schmolz is a worthy associate of Genee; 
the entire corps de ballet did splendid work. Henry Mil- 
ler as the evil spirit displayed a sonorous, well placed 
suggesting that he could do bigger things vocally; 
his acting is stiff. The orchestra of thirty players under 
C. J. M. Glaser played, very sympathetically, music ap- 
propriate to each period represented in the dance 


applause 
withal. 


voice, 





Reinhold von Warlich in New York. 
Reinhold von Warlich, the German-Russian lieder sing 
er. returned to New York from Ottawa last week: he 
passed the holidays, as Tne Musica. Courter has stated, 
at Government House in the Canadian city, as the guest 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, whom Mr. von 


Warlich has visited on other occasions. During his so 
journ in Canada, Von Warlich gave recitals in Montreal 
and Ottawa which were attended by the leaders of so- 
ciety, the musical elect and those prominent in official life 
of the Dominion 


Ryan Pupil to Sing. 

At the next private meeting of the Manuscript 
cf New York, to be held at the Fine Arts Club, on Thur 
day evening, January 30, Gladys Gilmore, a talented dra 
matic soprano, and a pupil of Byford Ryan, the well known 
New York vocal coach, will 
Le Massena, the 
Viel Air,” 


S ciety 


sing three new songs by C., | 


‘Nouvelle 


“Serenade.” 


titles he ing Chansor ur 


Cradle Sone” and 


Sawyer Artists at Philadelphia Concert. 


Elsa Deremeaux, pianist, and Franklin Holding, violin 


ist, under the management of Antonia Sawyer, played at 


ut the Hotel Bell 


January 14 (yesterday) 


one of the fashionable « 
Philadelphia, 


Besides her & lo numbers 


mecerts given 


vue-Stratford, in j 
Miss Deremeaux played Hold 
ing’s accompaniments in a number of popular pieces 


LanKow Sings in New York. 


Edward Lankow, basso of the Boston Opera Company, 
sang a number of Scandinavian songs at a musicale given 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York, on Thursday of last week 
Between his opera and concert engagements the young 
American artist is kept very busy this season. 
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New Songs by 


ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 
A cuo— JENNY KISS'D ME— Fervn 
(WILLIS MUSIC CO., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Atice PRESTON 


PRANO 


Management, R.E JOHNSTON. 1451 


=m FABBRINI 


HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE “ss: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HERMANN WEIL 


LEADING GERMAN BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 


Hans Sachs ) 
Amfortas . 
Gunther 


Broadway. New York 


DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
PIANIST 


Minneapolis 














Roles in Bayreuth Festivals 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS ADDRESS: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, __ 1425 Broadway, New York 








No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 
season 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have 
tour. 


assumed the management of the 





Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 


GRAND 
CONSERVATORY 


OF 
MUSIC 
113 West 85th St., NEW YORK 


Telephone 4152 Schuyler 














PECIAL course for teachers and 
professionals. Degrees granted. 
Thorough course for beginners, 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (39th year.) 
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HEN RYP. SCHMITT 


ertmaster Philharmonic Society of New York 
aesivenct sTu010 203 WEST Bist STREET, NEW YORK “Phone Senerier 967 





T Gift 
H RRE 
oO Ein 
M AS O 

THR 


a” 
Ss 140 West 79th St... New York 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 











SECOND EASTERN TOUR 
February 9 to February 27 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SPRING 
TOUR 


April Seventh to June Seventh 





Address all communications to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 




















Season 1912-1913 








Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway 83 New York 











CARNEGIE HALL 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, 1913 
At 2.30 P.M. SECOND PIANO RECITAL --_- By 


MR. ERNEST SCHELLING 


PROGRAMME 





oe 
a. Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. .J. S. Bach 
b, Sonate, Obs TEE. diacsasciynaes Beethoven 
Maestoso—Allegro con brio 
Arietta con variazioni. 
2. 
a. Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79.... . Brahms 
b. Two Songs Without Words. Mend Issohn 
c. Triana (from “Iberia’’)... ‘ .Albeniz 
d. La Soiree dans Granade 
e. Sarabande . Debussy 
f. Toccata ) 
3 
B Major ) 


a. Nocturne 
». Three Maz urkas 


.Chopin 
c. Polonaise, A Flat — | 





Tickets, 75c., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Boxes $12.00 and $15.00. On Sale at Hall 


Management, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 














Alice Preston Discusses Singing in English. 

Alice Preston, the American soprano, who will be asso- 
ciated with John McCormack and Ysaye in recitals this 
spring and who made such a favorable impression at the 
McCormack concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, last 
Sunday week, entertains decided views regarding music 
sung in English. In discussing the matter recently Miss 
Preston said: “Seriously it must be questioned if the 
universal demand for music sung in English on the con- 
cert stage will not lower the standard of the recital pro- 
gram. The classic songs have not been written in Eng- 
lish (although we possess the richest of all literatures), 
for the simple reason that the great composers have been 
German, Italian, French, Polish, Bohemian and Russian. 
Few translations are worthy of consideration or reproduce 
the spirit of the song, and therefore the exquisite lyrics 





Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
ALICE PRESTON 


of the world would lose their fragrance and their in- 
trinsic worth if divorced from the thought that gave them 
birth. Unfortunately, few of our good English composers 
have found their inspiration in the wealth of English 
poetry which is ours. 

“It must, however, be the experience of most concert 
singers, as it has been mine, that audiences are much more 
responsive to the songs that are sung in their own tongue, 
where the spirit of the text and the singing tone convey 
simultaneous impression to the listening mind. With us, 
perhaps, this may also be explained by the fact that many 
of the English songs are simple ballads of much beauty 
and the appeal to the heart is very direct. These are the 
songs that put the singer most quickly into psychic touch 
with the audience. Only Madame Sembrich, perhaps of 
all the singers, great and small, before the public today, 
can, by her flawless technic and command of color and 
mood, make each song in a long classic program of many 
languages tell its own story and stand as a complete 
picture of the composer’s thought. Undoubtedly her long 
experience as an accomplished comedienne and actress has 
helped to develop this skill of interpretation which is so 
necessary to make the icy atmosphere of the concert plat- 
form glow with color and meaning. Only supreme art 
can do it. Every concert singer should have the experi- 
ence of at least two years in dramatic action on the stage. 

“In the zeal for English music the standard of lan- 
guages should not be relaxed. Mozart, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Wolf and Bizet must be sung in the origi- 
nal; also the highest and daintiest lyrics of the French 
school, which contribute an important element of color, 
cannot be reproduced in English. The necessity of know- 
ing languages has forced cultivation and appreciation on 
many singers who otherwise would have remained at a 
far lower artistic level, and this effort has compelled them 
to a higher intellectual understanding and interpretation. 
In intrenching themselves behind the demand for English. 
I think there is grave danger of lowering the standard to 
cheap sentimentalism which represents the general line 
of English song and which incidentally is the most popu- 
lar with the rank and file cf audiences 

“Beauty of tone plus mentality are the fundamental de- 
mands of the concert stage. Some of our most brilliant 
operatic songsters are monotonous in concert work. 
Beauty of sound is not enough. It is what the song says 
to you wherein lies its intrinsic worth. I have observed 
the tendency in some recent concerts to head the list with 


one or two fine classics and then fill in the program with 
a long line of superficial compositions in English, most 
of which make small demand upon the mentality of the 
singer and none upon the audience. The public cannot set 
the standard, but gladly follows when a Sembrich or a 
Willner leads. If the clamor for English means that we 
will evolve great compose:s of our own, who will delve 
into our splendid literature for their inspiration and work 
along the classic lines in expression, then I heartily en- 
dorse the movement for English on the concert platform.” 





MUSICAL EVENTS IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


445 Sherlock Building, } 
PortLannp, Ore., Janvary §, 191 


This afternoon the Portland Symphony Orchestra gave 
its third program of the present season. Among the 
works played were Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Masse- 
net’s “Scenes Picturesque” (fourth orchestra suite), and 
Xaver Scharwenka’s “Andante Religioso” for string or- 
chestra, harp and organ. Wagner’s overture to “Tann- 
hauser”’ was the final number. George Jeffery conducted. 
This was his first appearance as director of the orches- 
tra and he gave unalloyed satisfaction. On December 31 
the orchestra played before 2,000 pupils of the local pub- 
lic schools. No admission was charged. The children 
listened to the same program that was given this after- 
noon. Conductor Jeffery, in an able address, explained 
the different musical instruments and the students paid 
close attention to the concert and lecture. Harold Bay- 
ley, a gifted conductor, will wield the baton at the next 
concert. 

Rnere 


David Bispham, the noted baritone, assisted by Susie 
Fennell-Pipes, violinist, and Harry M. Gilbert and R. J. 
Hutchison, pianists, was heard in a charming program at 
a morning musicale in the Multnomah Hotel ballroom, 
December 27. Recently Mr. Bispham sang at a concert 
given for the benefit of the Portland Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion. The “newsies” enjoyed the big treat. 

nae 


Last Monday, Leon Rice, tenor, of New York City, gave 
a recital in the First Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
has a voice of rare beauty and is bound to win success 
wherever he appears. Jenie Cxsar-Rice was at the piano. 

RneRr 

Handel’s “Messiah” was sung by the Portland Oratorio 
Society at its first public appearance on December 26. It 
was a successful performance. The chorus, which num- 
bered 100 voices, was under the able direction of J. A. 
Finley, who also has charge of the music at Centenary 
Church. These were the soloists: Rose Bloch-Bauer, so- 
prano; Delphine Marx, contralto; J. Ross Fargo, tenor, 
and Stuart McGuire and Maldwyn Evans, baritones. E. 
E. Coursen and Lowell Patton furnished the piano ac- 
companiments. There is room here for this new chorus 
and it will be made a permanent organization. Conductor 
Finley deserves a vote of thanks for giving musical Port- 
land an opportunity to hear the best oratorios. Last sea- 
son he gave a musical church service consisting entirely 
of his own compositions. 

nee 

A song recital of marked interest was given by Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, the distinguished composer, in the ballroom 
of the Multnomah Hotel, on Friday morning, January 3. 
She will appear again on January 8. 

RRR. 

Fifteen thousand people assembled at Tenth and Stark 
streets on New Year's Eve to hear David Bispham sing 
in the open air. The Rotary Club, which was organized 
to boost everything that is good, had charge of the big 
event. A chorus of 1,000 voices, formed and directed by 
William M. Wilder, the well known conductor, assisted. 
The American Band, Percy A. Campbell, director, was 
also heard. Tue Musicat Courter was notified by wire 
of this performance. [The telegraphic report was pub- 
lished in these columns last week.—Editor.] 

nenrere 


The University of Oregon Glee Club, of Eugene, ap- 
peared here on December 28 The soloists were M. L. 
Bowman, basso and director of the club, and Kenneth 
Frazer, baritone. This chorus always makes good. 

near 

Coming: Maud Powell, the famous violinist, January 15 

Joun R. OatmMan 





Vera De Rosa Sings. 

A surprise was given the large audience at the New 
York Hippodrome last week when little Vera De Rosa, 
a pupil of Lena Doria Devine, took the place of the prima 
donna, who was unable to appear, and sang with much 
charm and beauty Bemberg’s waltz song “Nymphs and 
Fauns.” Miss De Rosa also sang with chorus the barca- 
rolle from “The Firefly,” in which she appears nightly at 
the New York Casino, and received several encores for 
her delightful singing. 
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Max Pauer’s Recitals in Dresden and Stuttgart. 








Max Pauer, the noted pianist, who will effect his Amer- 
ican debut on January 16 and 17 as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, recently gave 
recitals in Dresden and Stuttgart, winning the following 
peans of praise from the critics of those cities: 


Thi¥ most excellent artist has a very firm hold on the favor of 
the Dresden public. The large hall in the Vereinshaus was crowded 
vn Saturday and the attendance at the second concert will un- 
doubtedly be just as great, if not greater Max Pauer restricted 
himself this time to Brahms and Schumann and, methinks, he had 
his beau jour. Rarely have we heard him to better advantage. He 
appealed to us most in Brahms. 
playing was robbed of any too academical stamp by the com, lete in- 


The wondrous plastical purity of his 


tellectual and spiritual conception of the tonal and poetical! contents 
of each separate work. The F sharp minor sonata was a tonal poem, 


a “veiled symphony” and the intermezzi he interpreted were dreamy 


reveries; they wafted by like improvisations—as it should be. Schu 
mann’s turn came next; we heard the i 


“Papillens.” Pauer rendered 


them, too, as only a master can.—Dresdner Journal, November 18 


1912. 


We can rely on a rare oral treat when Max Pauer seats himself 
at the instrument to interpret Brahms. We know of many a per 
fect Brahms interpreter, such as Schnabel or Gabrilowitsch, 
being of the 


but none 


who have penetrated so deeply into the innermost 


maestro as has Pauer No one else can reproduce the faintest vi 





outbreaks of this hermit nature, who 





tions and the most gigantic 





so marvelously expressed in tones what words cot not imply, as 


Pauer is able to The recital commenced with the F sharp min 


sonata, op. 2 Brahms handed down to us magnificent revelations 


in his intermezzi, of which Pauer gave us three select extracts 


\fter these deeply soulful compositions came Schumann, the ro 


mancer, reflecting life’s gay pulsing in the “Papillons” and “Carne 


val,” between which was placed that superb tonal work, the toccata 


op. 7, the inherent difficulties of which Pauer overcame with daz 
zling ease.—Dresdner Anzeiger, November 19, 1912 
\ pure, well controlled and yet clearly inous fire burns in 





| the elementary endowments his nature 





Max Pauer, gives soul to 


is rich in: the thorough technician and the conscientious interpreter, 


iming at doing full justice to the composer, has now grown into a 
finished re-creator. He does not set the work before us as mirrored 
in his 
itself In the F 


academic 


own temperament, but as reflected in that of the composition 


sharp minor sonata he cited Brahms, somewhat 


revived Schu 





there, but genial r rhapsody; 


mann's dreamily sweet and peculiarly humorous being in the long 






chain of charming lyrical impressions named “Papillons” and proved 


masterly toccata in C to what heights of joyous hig 


could ascend And how 


to us in that 





spiritedness Schumann's hu tranquil 
Max Pauer 


to witness the 


remained through it all! How pleasurable it was, alone 


calm wrist work in this superb toccata!—Dresdner 


Neuester Nachrichten, November 19, 1912 
Max Pauer’s gifts have grown from year to year He does not 


lazzie work with fireworks or frantic mannerisms as so many of his 





colleagues do, he knows naught of virtuosodom and foam, his abili 


ties are based on the firmest of foundations and ennobled by the co 





operation of heart and head. Power and grace unite in him. How 
manly and noble and yet how ardent is his touch, how penetrating, 
and forceful his conception! \ wave of magic comprehension goes 


forth from him and combines with the moods of the composer to a 
whole that reproduces the work glowing, lifelike artistry. He 
played Brahms and Schumann 
sentiment of the great F sharp minor sonata were rendered with so 
much strong feeling, purity and technical mastery that the listeners 
were afforded an extremely rare, The delightful! 
daintiest of tonai 


The musical braininess and deep-felt 


unadulterated treat 


nuances of the intermezzi were given with the 
shadings; the rhapsodies in B minor 


charming in character, were marvelously played. Their rhythm, too, 


and G minor, half heroic, halt 
lives in Pauer. The artistic qualities of this pianist make him re 
markably suited for 
show wholly entrancing detailed work, but his personality primarily 


Schumann's piano music. Although Pauer ca 


tends towards freshness, powerfulness, nobility of expression He 


was given a tremendous ovation by the enthusiastic audience—and 


Dresdner Nachrichten, November 19, 1912 


justly so 


The program of the second concert with its more easily compre 


hendable offerings, attracted an even greater audience than at the 
Gladly though we hear Pauer in such smaller works, 
such as the pieces by Mendelssohn and Schubert, which he played 
with extremely beautiful expression, yet we would rather prefer to 
see this magnificent artist devote himself solely to huge tasks, be- 
cause he, as but few others, 
very deepest strata of such works. And on this occasion the B 
minor sonata by Chopin alone presented him with an opportunity to 
unfold these gifts. His reproduction of the work, above all of the 
finale, was both musically and pianistically a supreme performance, 
free of the overwhelming desire for individuality, with which sv 
themselves and their 
Anzeiger, November 25, 1912. 


first recital. 


is able to pour full tonal life into the 


many pianists nowadays endeavor to make 


readings interesting.— Dresdner 


The conception of this German master-pianist contains such pure, 
strong, rounded and spiritual qualities that the listener is shaken to 
his very depths. The adagio from Beethoven's C sharp minor sonata 
became a dream of beauty as played by him. This artist, capable 
of such forceful expressions, here unfolded a tenderness and sweet 
ness that conjured up a world of beauty. All those qualities ad 
mired so greatly at the first recital were repeated to perfection in 
his interpretation of the beauteous old piano music. He played Men 
delssohn’s “Lieder ohne Worte,” banished from the concert pro 
grams for so long a time as being “old fashioned.” His remarkably 
developed technic, which overcomes every difficulty with playful ease, 
his ripe understanding, most delicately reproduced every tonal shad 
ing of these dainty little poems. The lieder were followed by the 
“Rondo capriccioso” and its musical value was revived in charming 
fashion.—Dresdner Nachrichten, November 26, 1912 


For that is so wondrously magnificent with Pauer that he attracts 
ever and again afresh and casts a new glamor over his adherents 
with his powerful, geniuslike creations and interpretations, his scrupu 
lously pure artistic principles and his exact and sincere conceptions. 
He held his audience spellbound in W. F. Bach's organ concerto 


Zadora) with the inimitable manner in 
attaining orchestral 


(transposed for piano by 
which his tonal painting waxed louder and louder, 
volume, by his analysis of the contrasting passages in Brahms’ | 
sharp minor sonata, 
pieces by Mozart, Beethoven, 
dashing style in Schumann's 
December 11, 1912 


op. 2, his minute plasticity in several sma 
Schubert and Weber, and by his in 


petuous, “Carneval.”—Der Beobachte 


Stuttgart, 
Max von Pauer’s appearance on the concert platform is always at 
Unfortu 


and we generally are compelled to conten 


event of uncommon interest in Stuttgart’s musical life 
nately, it is q@ rare one 
ourselves with hearing of his pianistic 
when he does play for us the large audience he assembles arour 
him gives utterance to its admiration and pride in his manly, noble 
in terms of no uncertain measure and u 


triumphs elsewhere But 


and assured musicianship, 


an absolute st 1 of applause after every number So it was yeste 
day. The artist had chosen a classical 
ingly novel, and with the exception of Wilhelm F 


transposed for piano by M. v. Zadora, and 


program Nothing surpris 


riedemann Bach's 
gan concerto in D minor, 
sharp minor sonata, op. 2 by Brahms, not! 


the radiant F ing very un 


how glowing and 
glistening did Schumann's much slayed, oft diluted and slurred “Car- 
Of the four shorter pieces on the program the 


and Mozart's bright 


common either. But how fresh and characteristic, 


neval” sound forth! 
Beethoven capriccio, played with superb technic, 
pearly rondu made an immense impression. The rapturous applause 
at the close of the evening was followed by an encore, magnificently 


rendered.—-Neues Tagblatt, Stuttgart, December 11, 1912 


The piano recital given by Max Pauwer last night in the concert 


Lieder 


Even outwardly it was different 


hall of the Halle ranks among the winter's musical events 
from other arrangements of this 
kind The hall was thronged to its utmost by a select, musica 
audience; an air of lofty expectation hovered over all In his 5 

gram Pauer gave an exjose of piano literature from Frmedemann 


Bach to Schumann and Brahms, with Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 


and Weber as intermediate stages. The glory and fuliness of his 
touch was given widest range in the Bach organ concert It was ; 
happy thought to produce a composition by Sebastian Bach's gifted 
son. Nor did Pauer play the well-known F minor sonata by Brahms 
a work that holds the listener 


but the F sharp minor, op. 2, instead, 


spellbound by its forceful energy he rendition of this sonata un 
loubtedly formed the climax of the evening; Pauer played it grandly 
with colossal vivacity, and wondrous beauty in the andante Of the 


smaller works, Schubert's “Moment Musical” in A sharp major, N 


was a brilliant performance with its tenderness in expression at 


absolute perfection of its tonal and technical claims Beethoven's 
apriccio, “Rage Over a Lost Penny.” simply aroused storms of ay 
lause, Beethoven seemingly being “the” composer fur the wider 


circles of the present-day educated public. Pauer did not interpre 


im as remarkably capriciously as Lamond does, but with more trut 


{ style Weber's rondo in E sharp major was a 


of planistic art, 


lazziing example 
and in Schumann's “Carneval” he offered us an 


terpretation worked « 





t into its very finest degree Pauer played 





these poetically mi plasticity and en 





al pictures with marvelous 


wrapped them in a web of delicacy which he himself has not often 


attained. Max Pauer belongs to those giants among pianists who 
do not restrict themselves to some one master, but who go forth t 
conquer universality He is a pianistic artist able to do justice 
every style To say more about him would be to carry gold t 
America We wish Max Pauer all success for his journey t 


America e are convinced that he will do ample honor to German 
Ar Ww that | lid t to ¢ 


art and to the reputation of Stuttgart’s school of pianisis.—Schwab 
ische Kronik, Stuttgart, December 11, 1912 
his comcert tours 


Max Pauer paid us a flying visit between 


Russia and America This great artist, who gains more laurels as 
the years roll on, does not often afford us the treat of listening t 
his playing Pauer has secured for himself a position amone tl 


His techni 
of feeling has grown ever richer, his play 


very foremost pianists has always been above ciitx 


his wealth has become bot 


more hery and more tender, and a certain cvo objectiveness has 


given way to a more passionate conception and a greater delicacy 


expression. Pauer does not share the inclination of so many of hi 


olleagues to specialize, his programs clearly prove the wide range 


he masters, and if he ever does cry hait, it is there where his gen 


unely artistic nature, abhorrent of al] that is eccentric, affected an 


superficial, simply forces him to The grandest performance 





f the evening was the interpretation of Brahms’ F sharp n 





sonata. An artist capable of rendering this tone creation in so c 


vincing a manner as Pauer can may well dispense with ali w 


of praise, which, after all, can be but hackneyed W uttember ge 


Zeitung, Stuttgart, December 11, 1912. (Advertisement 


Spanish Baritone with Robsarte. 


Signor Cheverra, a prominent Spanish baritone, wh: 
has been associated with the Imperial Opera, St. Peters 
burg, Athens, and Cairo, and who has just finished a sea 
son at Havana, Cuba, is at present studying with Lione 
Robsarte, in New York. Signor Cheverra leaves 
month to fill an engagement in Rio Janeiro, traveling via 
England. Mr. Robsarte’s artist pupils are, 
one of them, in prominent operatic 
prominent parts, and they carry his name and fame to all 
parts of the musical world. 





next 
nearly every 


companies, singing 





Madame Newhaus Removes to the Nevada. 

Marie Cross Newhaus will be at home to her friends in 
her new studios, The Nevada, Broadway and Seventieth 
street, New York, after January 15. The beautiful old 
studios in The St. Marc, where she resided for 
years, soon will be a memory, as the building is to be 
razed at once. In her rooms the most distinguished artists 
have congregated, and many delightful evening have been 
spent 


twelve 


$9 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, yo East grth St.. Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 





NE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 

the great orchestras and leading musical organization , 
oftener than any other artist before the public. 
4 Re-engagements are the test 
{it has been said truly: 

“Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
Interesting Figure in the Violin World." 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 





New York 





—_ 
Mme 


ué VERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna ‘~) rano from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, Londen: Metropolitan Opera, N. Y., etc., ete, in 
America Season igia-15. For terms and dates address: 

65 Central Park West, New York. 


THE RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


LEMENT 


Personal Representative: HOWARD E. POTTER 
1451 Broadway, New York 


RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fiitth Avenue, New York 

















THE 
HESS SOLOISTS ENSEMBLE 
OF AMERICA 


Consisting of Seventeen Vocal 
and Three Instrumental Soloists 


(Ludwig Hess - Musical Director) 


Address :— C. Bruchhausen, 128 East 96th St. 


or L. HESS, HOTEL BONTA, NEW YORK 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 " 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address . . Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 

CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schoole—O; rtunities 
and training for public appearance— ¢o Instructors of highest repute 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin. 
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MADAME 


“. _KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstad!: 
Lilile May Weltker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lacilia 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 





In America, 1913-1914 


HarowD Bauer 


MASTER PIANIST 


Management : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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GALSTON PLAYS IN THE OPEN AIR. 








Eve, 1912, was celebrated in San Francisco 
the holding of a huge open air entertainment, the assist- 
b Gottfried Galston, the noted pianist, now 
touring America for the first time, and Bernice de Pas 
pran f the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ma- 
ame Pasquali’s part in this unusual affair is described in 
department “With the Singers,” on another page of 

is issue of THE MusIcaL COURIER 
ndoubtedly Mr. Galston played to the largest audience 
entertained by a pianist, the throng numbering over 
thousand The typical balmy California winter cli 
was in evidence on this occasion, when the 
her conditions were decidedly in favor of the Christ 








and here is what the Call said about him and his part in 
the program: 

“A young man in a luxurious fur coat, and with long 
hair, made his way to the ebony piano that stood on the 
platform. He seated himself, first shedding the redoubt- 
able coat, and soon ‘The Blue Danube’ came trickling out 
of the piano, eddying over the crowd, gathering force and 
flow, until it whirled giddily among the thousands, with 
its lilt of blue waters, its gayety of dancing whirlpools, 
swaying the crowd like twigs in a freshet, charming the 
throng, happily swirling through the concourse. The ‘Blue 
Danube’ waltz, the Strauss waltz, with its delicacy, its trills, 
its balances and its buoyancy, thrilled the San Francis- 


s 


| \SQUALE FACING CALIFORNIA'S CHRISTMAS EVE MULTITUDE AT LOTTA’S FOUNTAIN, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1 Eve festival, held in front of Lotta’s Fountain, a 
landmark of San Francisco The affair in 
question was given under the auspices of the San Fran 
< Call, one f the three ieading morning daily papers 

< the met lis of the Pacific Coast 
Mr. Galstor ray magnificent performance of the 
ement cf the “Blue Danube Waltz,” 





cans. Santa Claus’ coadjutor had opened his pack and 
poured its contents into the hearts of San Francisco, as 
Santa Claus in his mysterious way in thousands of ham- 
lets and cities from Siberia to San Francisco was pouring 
the contents of his pack into the stockings of his devotees 
This coadjutor was Galston. The pianist bowed himself 
away from the reluctant throng.” 


JULIA CULP SINGS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Julia Culp, the celebrated Dutch lieder singer, sang at 
the White House, in Washington, last Saturday evening, 
at the dinner-musicale which President and Mrs. Taft 
gave in honor of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, the widow of the late President of the United 
States, was also among the guests. The brilliant company 
was most enthusiastic over the appearance of the famous 
artist, who was formally introduced to other personages 
during her stay at the national capital, by the Minister 
from the Netherlands. President Taft declared that Ma- 
dame Culp’s American tour would “end in a series of tri- 
umphs for the singer.” 

Several of the prominent hostesses of Washington have 
engaged Madame Culp for musicales which they wili give 
curing the winter. 





Sciapiro Violin Recital. 

January 10, at College Hall, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street, Michel Sciapiro, member of the faculty of the New 
York College of Music, gave a violin recital, which at- 
tracted an audience completely filling the hall. This audi- 
torium is always filled on the occasion of pupils’ affairs 
and at the faculty concerts, but quite different conditions 
prevail when the entire recital is given by a single pet 
former. It was a warmly attentive and distinctly appre 
ciative audience, too; the applause following the lovely last 
movement in a Franck sonata proved this. From the ke 
ginning the hearer is struck with the beautiful quality of 
tone produced by Sciapiro. His own “Romance” suggests 
Wagner in harmonic structure, and is melodiously attrac 
ive throughout. It is soon to be published. The double 
stopping in the Wilhelmj arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” was finely done, after which he played as encor: 
the Kreisler “Liebesfreud’’ waltz, which pleased immense 
ly. A real tour de force was Paganini’s “La Clochette,” 
better known as “Campanella,” which Liszt has clothed in 
pianistic garb. This etude was done with a nonchalance 
quite bewildering, serving to show a wonderful technic 
worthy of the great masters with whom Sciapiro studied 
Sevcik and Heermann, 

Daniel Lieberfeld at the piano played most sympathetic 
accompaniments. 





Esperanza Garrigue’s Pupils in Demand. 

Helef Axie Brown was the soloist at the Eclectic Club, 
January 8, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
Inrico Alessandro, lyric tenor, and Roberta Beatty, con 
tralto, have been engaged for a musical reception, Janu- 
ary 28, at the residence of Winchester Fitch. Miss Beatty 
will appear with the Hess soloist ensemble. All of these 
are pupils of Esperanza Garrigue. 





Lankow at Rubinstein Musicale. 

Edward Lankow, basso of the Boston Opera Company, 
will sing for the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Saturday afternoon, January 18. Donna Eas 
ley, soprano, and Blanche-Cobacker, a young pianist, are the 
other artists of the afternoon, This is the club’s annual 
“gentlemen's day.” A fine program is promised. 





VisansKa Pupil’s Debut in Berlin. 

Today (January 15) Frank Gittelson, a young violinist, 
who is at present in Berlin and who studied in this coun- 
try with Daniel Visanska, will appear as soloist with the 
Bluethner Orchestra, under the conductorship of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch 





GOTTFRIED GALSTON PLAYING TO HUGE OPEN-AIR CHRISTMAS EVE CROWD AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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Priscilla White, Boston Singer and Teacher. 


It has been several times the pleasant fortune of the 
writer to attend informal gatherings at the studio of Pris- 
cilla White, and to hear the surprisingly good work done 
by her pupils in the elementary as well as more advanced 
stages, hence it was with a sense of keen anticipation that 
the announcement inviting a number of friends and col- 
leagues to hear a brief program given by Miss White her- 
self, at Faelten Hall, Boston, Mass., was re- 
ceived. And right here it may not be 
facts about Miss White’s career as a public 
breakdown necessitated her 
ypt the work of teaching 


January 6, 
amiss to give a few 
singer before 
a severe nervous temporary 
retirement from that field, to ad 
calls it 


Clara 


\fter receiving her early training and, as she 
the solid vocal foundation, under the 
Munger, of Boston, Miss White 

abroad for the finishing touches, « 
nent masters as Georg Henschel, 
Upon her return Miss White sang with the 
phony Orchestra in various cities of New 
appeared in concerts and recitals in different parts of the 
country as far West as Omaha, in addition to which she 


occupied a prominent Boston church position 


guidance of 


spent considerable time 
oaching with such emi 
let and Lasalle 


Sym 


Girau 
3oston 


England and 


and was also 
in great demand as an oratorio singer 
With this wide enrich her 
which include not only 
but a rare 


experience tK native musical 


gifts, a lyric soprano voice of un 
usual flexibility, 
musical sensitiveness which quickly grasps the 


salient charac 


artistic cx ymprehensi ym and 


atmosphere 
of a song and reveals sympathetically its 
teristics, the thoroughly musicianly and artistic manner in 
which she rendered the program on this occasion came as 
In this connection, too, it will prove 


entirety 


a logical conclusion. 
of interest to print this 
could well serve as a model for other singers in its skilful 


program in its since it 


arrangement as well as on account of its genuine musica! 
worth: 
There, in Myrtle Shades Re« - Hande 
Begone, My Fears Hande! 
An die Geliebte Beethoven 
Unbefangenheit . Weber 
Auf dem griinen Balkon natn sex ee 
.Schumanr 


Meine Rosa ... 


Auftrage Schum* nr 


Mandoline Debussy 
La Maison Grise . Messager 
L’oiseau bleu - Dalcroze 
Pee TE cctdee cuncs epee vencdns water dacsseeesssnqnedegea Louis 
Chanson de Juillet. be - -Godard 
My Lovely Celia........ .»- Old Englist 
Shepherd! Thy Demeanor Vary ..Old English 
The Search -Ashford 
Hushing Song naeere ee Hopekirk 
How Much I Love You.. -»++La Forge 

- Fairchild 


O Rosa, Rosa.. 
Waltz (transcribed by Fr 


ank La Forge) Johann Strauss 





Severn Studios’ Busiest Season. 


success. Nothing in the uni 
Everything is in motion. In 


but three 


Progress is the signal of 


verse is in a state of rest 


art, as in business, one must move, and there are 


rward, backward or in a 


amounts to anything is 


can move tt 
yn that 


ways in which one 
circle, and the only directi 
the first mentioned. The artist who c 
tracing the boundaries of a circle finally lands in the same 
There is little satisfaction in 
walks backward or faces 


mfines his efforts to 


spot from which he started 
such activity. The person who 
the past soon dissipates his energies and steps silently and 
gently into oblivion. Only those who place their feet firm 
summit of 


entitled 


ly upon the rugged steps which lead to the 


prosperity by way of the road of progress are 
respect and success 
New 


results speak 


At the Severn studios, 131 West | 
York, this idea is firmly implanted and the 
eloquently on behalf of those two sympathetic and skillful 
instructors, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn. That this is 
the busiest season in their history 
ishment to those who are intimately acquainted with them 
that applications are continually coming 
as soon as it becomes known 


ifty-sixth street, 


need cause no aston 


and their work; 
in is not unnatural because, 
that in certain places one can obtain what one needs and 
wants, it is only natural that, according to the law that the 
shortest distance between two points is a straight line, he 
should take the most direct method in order to put himself 
in touch with that which he seeks 





ScharwenKka and Namara-Toye for Mozart Musicale. 
Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish pianist-composer, and Ma 
dame Namara-Toye, the soprano, are the artists who will 
unite in the program for the next Mozart Society musicale 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, Saturday afternoon, Febru- 


ary I 





Holding in Three States. 

Yesterday (Tuesday), Franklin Holding, the violinist 
played at a concert in Philadelphia; this week he plays in 
New *York, January 16 and 18, and another engagement 
will take him to Newton, Mass. for a concert on Janu- 


ary 21. 


Pianist 
SEASON tela-i3 
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Management: Antonia Sawyer 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
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L. d AUBIGNE ‘=: 


11 rue de Magdebourg, Paris 





CAMILLE DECREUS ;-<:.: 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of R. E. Johnston 


Frederic PONSOT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
For fourteen years assistant to Mme. Marchesi 


Only teacher in Paris authorized to teach the Marchesi 
method. 
151 Rue de Rome 


SEVCIK == 


RACHEL BAUME 21 rue dela Pompe, Paris 


ARTHUR ALEX ANDER TENOR 


6 rue Pajou 


CONSERVATOIRE des Violinistes 


atzerto BACHMANN 


DIRECTEUR PARIS 


203 Boulevard Pereire 


SEBALD {ax 


PARIS, 6 rue Monbel 


VOICE, PERFECT FRENCH. 
PURE STYLE 
The first American man to 
sing in opera in France 
Write for Treatise 
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Jean de Reszke 
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53 Rue de la Faisanderie 


Paris. 











~ STUDY ‘MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
20 Ave. Victor-Hugo ; - - - Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenne Niel : . - Paris, France 


All Communications to be Addressed te 


Mme. GIULIA VALDA 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Master of Bel Canto 


PARIS STUDIO: . - - 17 Ree Mozart 


tharkes BOWES arts 


Stadio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 
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{All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paais, December 31, 1912 


Mr. Haslam asks to have a correction made and it is 
done with pleasure: 

In Tue Musicat Courter of October 16 it was stated 
that Lois Ewell was in Paris studying with Mr. Haslam. 
When this statement appeared Mr. d’Aubigné wrote to say 
that Miss Ewell was his pupil and a portion of this letter 
was published in the issue of October 16 (page 14). Mr. 
Haslam now writes to say that the original statement was 
correct and that Miss Ewell was studying with him. Miss 
Ewell, when questioned about the matter, said that she 

















(From the Theosophical Path.) 
MONT SAINT-MICHEL, FRANCE, 


One of the most picturesque of French towns. 


studied with both Mr. Haslam and Mr. d’Aubigné, and 
that when she returns to Paris she expects to study with 
Mr. Gailhard. So there we are! 
neRre 
This question of credit for having taught successful 
artists is a difficult one, often a bitter one. In this case 
Miss Ewell gives credit to all of her teachers alike, but 
that is not always the case. It often happens that an 
artist studies for years with one teacher and only a few 
months, or even weeks, with another, and yet gives this 
last teacher all the credit. I do not in the least wish to 
suggest that they are not perfectly sincere in this. In fact, 
I know by experience that they generally are perfectly 
sincere. But it is hard on the teacher who does the work. 
The Paris correspondent tries to be perfectly fair in these 
matters, but it is not always possible to ask artists whether 
certain teachers’ claims are correct. It is told of Arthur 
Sullivan that a chance remark overheard at the entrance 
of a concert hall determined him to give up trying to 
write serious music and turned his attention to light opera, 
and there are other stories of a similar kind, whether true 
or untrue nobody knows. But it would certainly be ex- 
tremely difficult to establish the credit in such cases, and 
it is no easier in the case of many artists. 
RRR 
This is the slowest week of the season for Paris con- 
certs. For some reason the artists or managers seem to 
think that the music lovers of this city want a rest from 
the last Sunday in the old year to the first Sunday in the 
new year. However, on that Sunday, January 5, the 
season will begin in earnest with a Beethoven festival, 
given by the Colonne Orchestra, under the direction of 
Pierné. The program at this concert, which will be given 
at the Trocadero at popular prices, will be “Leonore” 
overture No. 3, concerto in E flat, played by Raoul 
Pugno, and the ninth symphony, with Mesdames Cam- 
predon and Lassalle) MM. Paulet and Cerdan, as soloists. 
RRR 
It is strange that the daily papers here contain no criti- 
cisms except of the Sunday concerts. Artists come and 
artists go (at the rate of forty or more a week), but the 
papers in general contain hardly a mention of them before 
or after. As for the Sunday concerts, there are three of 
them every Sunday—Lamoureux, Colonne and the Con- 
servatoire, and later on also Secchiari, all held at about 
the same hour in the afternoon, and each of the large 
dailies sends out one poor lone critic to cover them all, 
with the result that the critic is forced to pick out the 





work which seems the most important. Poor critic! In 
this older civilization it seems as if he had failed in “his 
effort to justify his own existence,” to quote a phrase from 
a recent issue of THe Musicat Courier. 
neRre 
Only one novelty figured on the programs of the large 
orchestras this week, “A Marie Endormie,”’ a symphonic 
sketch by Guy Ropartz to a verse by Brizeux, which was 
given at the Concert Colonne, under the direction of 
Pierné. I was not able to attend this concert, but the 
critics in this morning’s papers all speak well of this 
composition, which flavors of the folk lore of Brittany, 
Ropartz’s birthplace. nae 


Vincent d’Indy’s “action musicale” “Fervaal,” is to be 
given its first hearing at the Paris Opera tonight. This 
work was heard for the first time on March 12, 1897, at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, after many delays 
caused by its reputed impossibility. In fact, I believe both 
the poem, which also is by dIndy, and the score, were 
published a year or two before the work was given. The 
orchestra on this occasion was conducted by Flon, and 
the principal roles were as follows: Guilhen, Madame 
Raunay; Fervaal, Imbart da la Tour, and Arifagard, 
Seguin. It is stated that the work, which is compared to 
“Parsifal,”’ was “rapturously acclaimed,” that its success 
was such that even the greatest enemies of the composer 
and his Wagnerian style could not deny it, etc. The fact 
remains, however, that the opera has not made its way. 
The composer has had to wait until he was over sixty 
years old to hear his work given here, in spite of his great 
Parisian reputation. Other operas have come and con- 
quered, have been played the world over, while “Fervaal” 
has been heard for the most part only in concerts, and 
only very rarely even there. I do not pretend to explain 
this or to criticize the work, which I know only from the 
vocal score. The critics who had an opportunity to hear 
it at Brussels were certainly enthusiastic. Maurice Kuf- 
ferath, to cite only a single one of them, writes that he 
“does not hesitate to say that this is the highest and most 
noble creation which has come to life since the great 
tragedies of Wagner.” It will be remembered that, years 
ago, d'Indy was the “hope’’ of the French nation, the suc 
cessor to Berlioz and Franck, but it is certain also that 
his career has proved somewhat of a disappointment even 
to his most fervent admirers. His composition has not 
been what one might reasonably have expected either in 
quantity or quality. They are still playing his “Wallen- 
stein” and his symphony for piano and orchestra, and little 
else. It would be indeed surprising if this Paris produc- 
tion of his opera were to have any very positive results 
either upon the quality or quantity of his output or upon 
the popularity of his works. 

nee 

I am in receipt of a postal card from Alexander Sébald, 
in Vienna, saying that his concert there was a great suc- 
cess and sending his greetings. He is to be heard several 
times in Paris this month, and those who heard him play 
here several years ago are looking forward to his appear- 
ance with genuine expectation. 

nRe 

Leo Tecktonius was at home to a few friends on Satur- 
day afternoon at his Paris studio, and an interesting mu- 
sical program was given. Mr. Tecktonius himself played 
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SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others in or visiting Paris will find 
a large assortment of choice Music of all kinds—vocal 
and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG’S Sheet Music a 
13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. Representative of 
Schott, Simrock and others. 

Telephone, 108-14 
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several numbers from MacDowell and Schytte, Madame 

Nelson sang excerpts from “Madame Butterfly” and “La 

Boheme,” Hugh Allan sang the prologue from “Pagliacci” 

and some English songs, and Mr. Gille, the pianist, also 

gave several numbers. About fifty guests were present 
mre”, 

On December 24 and 28 Risler and Enesco gave the last 
of their series of three recitals, during which they played 
the ten Beethoven sonatas for violin and piano, On the 
same evening the Quatuor Parent, which is doing faithful 
work for the introduction of France, gave 
cello sonata, op. 38; op. 51; his 
clarinet sonata, No. 2, and the quartet, op. 50. It is doubt- 


Brahms into 


Enesco’s his quartet, 


ful if Brahms ever will become popular in France, but 
this excellent selection of pieces should certainly tend 
toward breaking down the feeling so prevalent here that 
he is dry and lacks inspiration. 
nRe 
Madier de Montjeau & Kiesgen announce the dates of 
the concerts Chaigneau as follows: January 9 and 23d, 
February 6 and 20, and March 6 and 20. At the first of 
these concerts the soloists are Harold Bauer, MM. Hayot 
and Alix, and the Mesdames Chaigneau 
nee 
Except for these two there were no concerts of impor 


tance here this week. 





Dadiey Buch Discovers Great Voices. 


By a strange coincidence, Dudley Buck has discovered 
two great voices, a contralto and a tenor, both Americans 
and both young. This accomplished master of singing is 
located at his new studio in Aeolian Hall, on West Forty- 
second street, opposite the New York Public Library. It 
is in this place where visitors hear the kind of voice train 
First of all, Mr 


ing that is inspiring. Buck is a musician 


As to his own vocal schooling, that was most thorough ; 
his father, the late eminent composer-organist, insisted 


that the gifted son should have only the best teachers, first 
Dudley 
and 


in America, and then for many years in Europe 


Suck, the younger, now head of the Buck family one of 





the distinguished singing teachers of the metropolis, went 


l and then jor four 
»f that country. Later he studied 


When he returned to Amer 





to Germany, where he studi years 
sang in the opera houses « 
in Paris, London and Milan 
ica he made a concert tour. Feeling that his own voice, 
a tenor, was not a great organ, he resolved to devote him 
self to teaching, and he was well prepared for the career 
of a pedagogue. Mr. of the 


speak with authority on the anatomy of the vocal organs 
I ) 


Buck is one few who can 
His very acute ear enables him 


methods of singing, and above all else, to give a faithful 


diagnosis of the various timbres 
As to the new voices which he recently found, Mr. Buck 
enthusiasm is founded 


a sensation, but that 


is quite enthusiastic, but his well 


The contralto, he thinks, will create 
will have to be deferred for f 
woman is in her first year of study with Buck, and so will 


yur or five years. The young 
have to work hard for several years before her teacher will 
The 


his debut until after 


permit anything like a public appearance tenor is 


further advanced, but he « it make 
r three more seasons of thorot 


année 





two ¢« work. 


Two wealthy women have presented scholarships to the 
Buck School of Singing, and one of these scholarships will 
soon be vacant, and then the young woman with the phe- 
nomenal contralto will probably receive it There are 
many other excellent voices in the Buck studios, the sing 
ers coming from all parts of the country 

From time to time musicales take place in these attrac 
tive rooms, and one always finds the company select and 


the programs most interesting 





Mr; and Mrs. Romeo Frick's Berlin Recital. 
The date for the first program of song by American 
composers to be presented by Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Frick, 





to detect defects in voices, 


Frick 


19. Mr 


recently presented eight of his pupils in an operatic pri 


of Berlin, has been fixed for January 


gram with great success. Mrs. Frick has been singing in 
the Rhineland, where the critics have written with great 
warmth voice and her method. One of 
the Dortmund critics stated: “Madame Frick is an excep 


Her 


voice is highly schooled and she has a genuinely musical 


of her beautiful 
tional soprano, with unusually beautiful top notes 


nature.” 





Emma Vilmar for the Berlin Royal Opera. 

Che Berlin Royal Opera has recently signed a contract 
with Emma Vilmar, a Swiss singer twenty-three years of 
age, a pupil of Frank King Clark. Five years ago Miss 
Vilmar carried off the first prize for piano playing at the 
Geneva Conservatory. Then, after two years’ study with 
Clark, she sang for a year at the Metz Opera, which was 
followed by a two season engagement at Essen. She made 
1 the Het 

Miss 
Dalila 

Her 


Bat 


her del boards at Bayreuth 
the 
are Carmen, 
Waltraute 


Verdi's 


ut on operatic 


career has been successful from beginning 


Vilmar’s roles \mneris 
Fides 


principal 
Azucena 


Ball’ 


and 


Mask 


Ortrud 


Brangane, 


Berlin debut was made in with 


tistini. The famous Italian baritone, after the perform 
ance, paid Miss Vilmar a great compliment, assuring her 
that she had one of the finest voices he had ever beard 
Miss Vilmar’s greatest successes have been won in the 


role of Carmen, and she has been pronounced by many 





EMMA VILMAR 


competent critics as one of the best living interpreters 


of that exacting role 

Each summer during the vacation period Miss Vilmar 
has returned to the Clark studio to perfect herself further 
Her engagement at the Royal Opera is but a natural con 
sequence of her beautiful excellent and 


voice, training 


conscientious, ambitious effort 





ScharwenkKka at Manuscript Concert, January 30. 
Xaver Scharwenka is to be guest of honor at the next 
private concert of the Manuscript Society of New York 
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SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESSINGER 
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chantees dans tous ies concerts. 


(D’UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
) TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Edlteurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 




















(F. X. Arens, president), Thursday evening, January 30 
at the National Arts Club, Gramercy Park. A _ string 
quintet by E. Kilenyi; sonata for piano and violin, by 
James P. Dunn, and songs by Filoteo Greco and C. |} 
Le Massena will make up a varied program of chamber 
music, to which only members will be admitted 
Auguste Affre, Noted Tenor. 
Few artists who have visited New Orleans, La., have 
met with a reception such as has been accorded the tenor 





AUGUSTE AFFRI 


Tenor, } oO New Orle 
\uguste Affre At his recent but at Raoul in “Hugue 
nots” he completely captured his audience not only by the 
natural beauty of his fluent voice, but also by the mastery 
of his method, the eleganc« f his stage deportment and 
the impressiveness of his acting he press has united 
with the public in paying tribute to this really remarkable 
artist, whose versatility such as to make him equally 
convincing in as widely divergent roles as those of Raoul 
Lohengrin and Rome 
For nineteen years M. Affre was a towering figure at 
the Paris Grand Opera, where he would still be were it 
not for his desire te be heard in other lands. When 


hed him asking him to fill an 


Mexico ( ity 


French 


Manager Layolle’s cable rea 
New 


was 


Orleans. Cuba and the 


of 


engagement in 


eminent singer resting at one his several 


villas, having reached France from California (where he 


sang last year), too late to sign contracts to his liking 
And M. Affre can cl e where and when he would care 
to sing, not only by reason of his commanding talent, but 
from the fact that his vineyards alone are said to yield 
him a large income Che consensus of opinion is that he 


is the finest artist heard in the Crescent City (New Or 
leans) in twenty years at least, and the public of that 
place is congratulating itself upon the good fortune whicl 
br yught such an artist in its midst ( Advertisement 

\ idmirable program entire devoted to Berlioz and 
Wagner was rendered at the opening cert of the Cercle 
des Concerts d Hive r f Gand Belgi iT wit! } rnest va 
Dyck as the soloist 
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NOW IN AMERICA 
Next New York recital Tuesday 
Evening, Jan. 28th, at Car- 
eee. ss a 
Management - MRS. ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 

















Reinhold v, Warlich 


after many urgent requests by 
public singers, will on March 
15th, after his return from his 
American tour, form a class 
in Paris for students of the 
German Lieder, of which he is 
a#h acknowledged authority. 








For Terms, etc., Address His Secretary at 


6 Avenue des Sycomores, 
Villa Montmorency, Auteuil, Paris 














M. H. HANSON 


Announces that 


THE 
FAMOUS 
STUTTGART 
PIANIST 


ii PAUER 


WILL ARRIVE FRIDAY FOR HIS 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


Debut as “Soloist” with the New York Philharmonic Society 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Thursday Evening, January 16 
Friday Afternoon, January 17 


FIRST RECITAL IN AMERICA 


NEW AEOLIAN HALL 


Tuesday Afternoon, Jan, 21, 3.00 o'clock 





4 Few Dates Open January to May, 1913 


Tour with Boston Symphony Orchestra ) 
Appearances with St. Louis Orchestra - BOOKED 
and Minneapolis Orchestra \ 


MANAGEMENT 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 








STEINWAY PIANO VSED 
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MIDDLETON’S SUCCESS IN “THE MESSIAH.” 








Arthur Middleton, the well known basso, had recent 
appearances in “The Messiah” with the Philadelphia 
Choral Society, Syracuse Choral Society, Minneapolis 
Philharmonic Club and Pittsburgh Mozart Club. The ap- 
pended criticisms tell of his great success in each instance: 

MIDDLETON’S TRIUMPHS IN “MESSIAH” 





Witna Puitaperpara CHorat Soctery, Syracuse CHorat Society, 
Minneapotts Purtmarmonic Cius, Pirrssurcn Mozart Curve, 





Mr. Middleton carried off the honors of the evening. His voice 
is virile and vibrant, and he put such dramatic force into his solo, 





ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


“Why Do-the Nations So Furiously Rage Together?” that he had 
to respond to a deserved encore.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 
December 31, 1912. 

As for the soloists, they probably were as good as any the society 
has ever had. Abbie Keely was the soprano; Christine Miller, con- 
tralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. The 
first two are well and favorably known to Philadelphians, Miss 
Miller “sang with the society last year, but Mr. Middleton is a new 
comer and created a fine impréssion with his big, rich voice and 


vigorous style. He sang the difficult air, “Why Do the Nations,” 
with such amazing mobility of voice and power of expression that 
an encore was demanded. He was likewise most effective in The 
Trumpet Shall Sound,” in which he was ably assisted by the trum- 
peter in the orchestra.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, December 31, 
1912. 





As for the soloists, they were probably the ablest the society has 
ever had. Applause is at best a poor indication of appreciation, but 
so vehement was it that Arthur Middleton, who sang the bass arias 
with great power and appropriate expression, was compelled to give 
the very difficult, “Why Do the Nations?” a second time. Like the 
other soloists, in most instances, he was independent of the notes, 
and sang as though he appreciated to the full the significance of 
the noble message. 

In the “Hallelujah Chorus” the audience rose, in accordance with 
time honored custom, and the applause that followed would have 
abundantly justified a repetition. In the air “The Trumpet Snall 
Sound,” magnificently sung by Mr. Middleton, the trumpet part was 
very well played and the orchestra acquitted itself with distinction 
throughout.—Philadelphia Leader, December 31, 1912. 

Arthur Middleton was rich in quality and volume, and his render- 
ing of “For Behold” had a fine imaginativeness of phrasing, and he 
was compelled to repeat his beautiful solo in the second part, “‘Why 
Do the Nations Rage?’’—Philadelphia Press, December 31, 1912. 





Mr. Middleton is among the best bassos we have heard in this 
work. His aria, “Why Do the Nations?” deservedly earned the 
warmest applause of the evening.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Decem- 
ber 23, 1912. 





Arthur Middleton, the bass, in his two great solos, “Why Do the 
Nations” and “The Trumpet Shall Sound,” gave splendid satisfac- 
tion. He added to the inherent interest of the numbers richness ot 
tone and extreme facility of execution. In all it is doubtful if ‘The 
Messiah” has ever been better given in Pittsburgh and the club and 
Conductor McCollum deserve much credit for faithfulness in their 
work.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, December 23, 1912. 





Arthur Middleton, the basso, heard h<re so pleasantly at the last 
music festival, gave a fine and heroic interpretation of .his lines, 
coming to a great climax with his air, “Why Do the Nations So 
Furiously Rage Together?’’ The big audience was stirred to great 
enthusiasm.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, December 23, 1912. 





Arthur Middleton sang his way into the high esteem of our mu- 
sical public at the festival last spring. He is sure of a warm wel- 
come whenever he may come here. It is hard to imagine “Why Do 
the Nations Kage?” sung much better than Mr, Middleton sang it. 
He was made to repeat the air. He has a beautiful rich voice ot 
considerable power and a clarity and fluency of tone quite unusual 
in big basses. He loves to sing: his performance shows the greatest 
relish and gusto. The ease with which he utilizes every resource of 
his voice should be a lesson to young singers.—Syracuse Herald, 
December 23, 1912. 





The four soloists were all that could be desired. Arthur Middle- 
ton, the basso, has perhaps no equal in singing the one “‘coloratura 
basso” number from the oratorio, “Why Do the Nations So Furiously 
Rage Together?” The audience wanted to hear him sing it the 
second time and were somewhat disappointed that he did not do so. 

Minneapolis Tribune, December 26, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Anna Case in Opera and Concert. 

\nna Case, the beautiful young soprano of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera Company, scored a notable suc- 
cess as Un Ombra Felice in Gluck’s “Orpheo”’ at its recent 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, gaining the 
unanimous praise of the New York press. Last Wednes- 
day, as soloist with the MacDowell Chorus, in its historical 
concert, she added fresh laurels to her fame; as soloist 
in Mrs. Bramhall’s Tuesday Salon at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel she won the applause and praise of the social elite 

Following is the comment of the press: 

Anna Case appeared for the first time as the Ombra Felice, a part 
which was exquisitely sung in the previous performance, and sang it 
herself exquisitely, with delicate beauty of voice and purity of style 

New York Times, 

Miss Case’s advent in the opera made no serious change in the 
general effect of the performance. It can be said without reserva 
tion that her appearance was quite worthy of Elysium and that she 
sang her solo with great beauty of tone and with lovely style.—New 
York Sun 

In nothing was this spirit more patent than in the fact that there 
was not a sound to disturb the happiness caused by Miss Case's 
singing of her air in the scene in the Elysian Fields. The rapt atti 
tude of the audience was proof enough that the young artist's beau- 
tiful voice and style were appreciated at their value—New York 
rribune. 

Miss Case made Un Ombra Felice most felicitous. Her lovely 
voice is especially suited to such a role and at no time did she 
force it And she was as pleasing to the eye as to the ear.—New 
York Evening Post. 





It was in this scene that Anna Case sang the mellow music of the 
Happy Spirit for the first time here. A trifle nervous at first, she 
soon recovered confidence and by the charm of her voice and mu 
sicianly phrasing she aroused her listeners to applause and curtain 
calls. Before the curtain she blushingly received a large basket ot 
flowers.—New York Herald. 





Flowers and applause in abundance were the portion of Anna 
Case, who sang the aria of the Happy Spirit with exquisite clearness 
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and felicity and shared the curtain honors with Madame Homer as 
a reward.—Morning Telegraph. 





Miss Case, her successor, was pleasing to the eye and to the ear, 
so pleasing, indeed, that when the curtain fell on the scene in the 
Elysian Fields the large aucience accorded her a very pretty tri 
umph.—Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 





In Anna Case there was a new Ombra Felice to take the place ot 
Alma Gluck’s, and a most acceptable one, as the American soprano 
proved in the aria with chorus, “E quest asilo ameno ¢ grato.’ 
Nervous the singer was, but not enough to injure the limpid beauty 
and expressiveness of her voice.——New York Press. 





MACDOWELL CHORUS CONCERT. 


The aria from Monteverdi's “Ariana” was beautifully sung by 
Miss Case. She was in fine voice and gave the “Lament” with just 
the necessary pathos. Miss Case surprised every one by her singing 
of the Rameau “Nightingale,” with flute obbligato by Mr. Barrére, 
and received an ovation for the coloratura air by Philidor. Not 
only was her voice a delight, but her musicianly grasp of the form 
made it one of the best examples of this kind of singing heard in 
New York this season.—Evening Post, January 9, 1913. 





Miss Case especially distinguished herself by the high beauty and 
expressiveness of her singing of Ariana’s lament, while her delivery 
of the Purcell music was thoroughly graceful—New York Sun, 
January 9, 1913. 





The participants acquitted themselves creditably, Miss Case es 
pecially pleasing with her vastly improved voice and artistry.—New 
York World, January 9, 1913. 

Miss Case sang the lament of Ariana from Monteverdi's opera and 
sang it with expressive beauty and pure, rich tone. Indeed, her sing- 
ing throughout the evening showed intelligent grasp of what she 
was doing and ample means with which to do it—New York Evening 
Journal, January 9, 1913. (Advertisement.) 








“Wot does it mean,” asked Penniless Percival, “where 
de song says, ‘Drink to me only wit’ your eyes’?” “ 

“It means,” answered Wise Wilfred, “dat de loidy kin 
read de wine list, but dat’s as far as it goes.”—Baltimore 
American. 
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BROOKLYN, January 12, 1913 stitute at 128 DeKalb avenue, presented pupils in the piano 
Last week, music lovers in Brooklyn enjoyed a number and _ yocal departments last Saturday evening im the ap 
of rich treats. The Flonzaley Quartet paid its first visit pended program: 
of the season, playing in the music hall of the Academy of — Goncerto in D minor ... Rubinstein 
Music, Tuesday evening, January 7, under the auspices of Andante and Finale 
the Brooklyn Institute. These musicians have created a Orah Trull 


: . 1 1 Orchestral accompaniment on second piano 
unique place for themselves in the musical world peopled ve a anime ec i 
Rigoletto Fantasy 











by the elect heir playing, aside from its great charm, — paiade 
is highly individual and always authoritative. The fine Antonio Miranda 
audience, assembled in the beautiful hall, listened first to Kommt ein schlanker Bursch (Freischitz) oe veeee Weber 
, . »s Conseils de ir 7 5 P Wekerlin 
. the Mozart quartet in D major, the Kochel edition No Les Conseils de Nina . 
: , A Birthday . corea . Woodman 
3 rt g -ntati ic . sic . 
499. It was a very winning presentation, in which classical Vivian Melhad 
purity was wed to radiating warmth Che idea that the Album Leaf : Fique 
classics must be played with the musical atmosphere near Dance Caprice ‘ ..Fiqué 
to the zero pe int has been dispelled by the Flonz: leys Lena Kirschenmann , 
TI Tscl k ' tui D m " 1 tl Scherzo in B minor ; P Chopin 
» < 0) Ss u | if m ) cy ‘ «e 
1€ scnal WSKYy 4 lartet n I a - —P 2, ana the Tarantella in G fist Moszkowski 
Haydn quartet in (,; mayor, op. 79, Ne 4 completed the Katherine Maguire 
offerings for the night, and in each rendition the artists Sonata in I ; Mozart 
proved themselves unerring in the matter of tempi and With second piano by Georg Kiammer 
; Allegro. Allegretto 
phrasing The Flonzaleys will visit Brooklyn again on 8 ~~ . . 
7 7 Jennie Gould and Carl Fique 
Saturday evening, February 7, and will give their closing Impromptu Carpente 
c neert in the borough on Friday evening, March 14 It Barcarolle from Oberon. for left hand only Webe 
interesting to state, in nnection with these concertos, La Campanella Liszt 
] ar | 
it a large number of persons residing in Manhattan come Haze ente 
: see : ; , Nachtigall, hate dich Meyer- Helmut 
to Brooklyn for thi f f attractive chamber mu a A * a Wells 
sic evenings Polonaise from Mignor Thomas 
a ee 4 Millicent Jeffrey 
} > ’ ’ | n J tas Liset 
As the Bostor Symy nv Orchestra played the principa ! garia antasy 
B kl] ’ | ' Samuel Wilenski 
T res ¢ s ro concert? laet “rive » ¥ 
eature f it klyn concert t Friday evening, at th« Orchestral accompaniment on second pitt 


oncerts in Manhattan last week, little remains for this re 
































viewer but to record the numbers. Elena Gerhardt, the 
soloist, sang the same numbers in Brooklyn which she gave Mrs. Robert J. MacFarland, of goo St. Mark’s avenue 
at the concert in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening (the will open her home tonight for a musicale in aid of the 
night hefore the Brooklyn concert). The music is outlined East Side (Manhattan) Clinic for Women and Children 
clsewhere in this issue of THe Musicat Courter Th founded by Mrs. Noble McConnell (Dr. Adelaide McCon 
Breoklyn program was opened with the Reger concerto in nell), president and founder of the New York Mozart So 
Ancient Style,’ which is op. 123 in that composer’s pub ciety Juliette Selleck, soprano; Marie Stillwell-Haget 
lished works The remainder of the program for the contralto; George Carre, tenor; Frederic Hastings, bari 
Brooklyn evening follows tone: W. Paulding DeNike, cellist; Eva La Have and Fd 
Old Italian arias, with orchestr ward K. Macrum, pianists, will unite in the program, which Th M tF { All B 
Recitative, I! mio bel fu , aria, Quella fiamma.. .Marcell includes the “Rigoletto” quartet, the trio from “Faust” and e 0S amous 0 assos 
\ria of Paride from Paride ed Elena, Act I, No. 3 Gluck other concerted numbers; also airs from operas by Meyer 
Miss Gerbardt beer, Gounod and Leoncavallo ° 
incited iia ieieas ti Beta Weta os: WO Brahms , Gounod and Leones Who was triumphantly re- 
Three songs with orchestra Strauss nae . T ? 
Morgen, Gp. 07, Ne. ¢ | ‘ceived by the New York 
Wiegenlied, op. 41, No Clara Butt, the English contralto, and her husband, Ken cely ed y a. 
Cacilie, op. 27, No. 2 : nerley Rumford, baritone, will appear before the Brooklyn Press and Public at his First 
Miss Gerhardt Institute membership in joint recital tomorrow (Thurs ° . . . 
wyeapeeny Se am No. 4, Jupite Mosart lay) evening, at the Academy of Musi The complete American Recital In New 
In the old Marcello and Gluck airs, Miss Gerhardt af 4 > . 1 Wwe 
eee oe on grees: York, January 11th, will give 
forded us a lofty illustration of bel canto, plus the beauty ‘ 
e . ~ e bd . ‘ 
of voice which some singers of beautiful singing do not a Chicago Recital at Stude- 
possess. Her breath control in the “Wiegenlied” was mar T° . . Sa am 
velous and the orchestra supported the singer superbly baker I heatre, Sunday after- 
The orchestration for this cradle song. s ’ - q aww +e eae 
The orche — for thi ra l | ng, still in manu ag’ noon, January 19th, After 
was given to Miss Gerhardt by the composer, and she is . ae a . 
’ citale - ), 
the only singer who sings it in this form. ‘This song was recitals in St. | aul, Duluth, 
formerly sung by th ife of the emin ce oser t . . aine , » 
€ ' y the w inent composer, bu St. Cloud, Mr. Rains W ill re- 
since she has withdrawn from public life Miss Gerhardt ° . , 
became the owner of the score The German soprano was turn tor his next New \ ork 
any times called back to the stage last Friday evening, Te nah ith tl . 
and Dr. Buck, the musical director, and members of the appearance with x 
erchestra joined with the audience in applauding the hand 
me singer whose voice moved every on 1 ‘ 
uae ew ror armonic 
Mischa Elman played the Tschaikowsky concerto with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at the Brooklyn Acad Orehestra January 29 
emy of Music, Saturday afternoon, January 11, it being ’ 
the third in the series of concerts for young people given 
by the Brooklyn Institute this season. How Elman plays 
this ier oe frequently been tcld by Tae Mustcat Cov The accompaniments will be 
RiER, and he has played it many times Th oad, bez 
iit eid: bo ec Wa Hon ceed Gee ic Sk played during the entire tour 
ul tone, so deep and rich and pure; the breadth of phras “ 
ads iat Sis SAG saceke i ae cae by the Dresden Composer, 
g and tl idescribable pathos with which Elman plays 
never fails to take the people ff their feet, and this de Roland Bocquet 
scription of the reception accorded to the young Russian 
genius is almost as literal as it reads When he plays the ON A STEINWAY PIANO i 
listeners are simply carried awa ind all the scenes of 
ther concerts were repeated at the concert in Brooklyn : ; : . 
last Saturday afternoon lhe orchestra played Beethoven's “His voice is a true basso, of wide range, 
fifth symphony before the Tschaik s} concerto and after MISCHA ELMAN e 
1 Ss} , efture the wsky concerto and after a fine natural quality and good volume. "— 
it rendered the same Russiat poser s “Marche Slav.” : y 4 . thes ) ; ?) > 
fhe house was crowded with Elman w rshipers After program, published in Tue Musicat Courter last week 4 New York Evening | Ost, Jan 13; IQ] 3 
the concerto the violinist was many times recalled and consists of four groups of songs in German, French and 
finally allowed to play one encore: then the enthusiasm English and the duet by Arthur Goring Thomas, “Night 
again broke loose, but the musical director, Walter Dam Hymn at Sea.” Open rm 
rosch, took his place at the stand, and that indicated that eae For Dates, Te s, ete., Apply te 
no further encores would be played. Percy Kahn assisted The Metropolitan Opera Company will give no perform rt Di ti M H H 
Elman at the piano in the extra number ance in Brooklyn this week. The next visit by the com Conce ree on e Eke anson 
Rare » te Cateend ool amuse es of hat there will 
pany is Saturday evening, January 25; after that there wil 437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Carl Fique and his accomplished helpmate, Katherine he four Tuesday evenings, and that will end the season so 
Noack-Fique, who conduct the Fique Musical In- far as Brooklyn is concerned. 
‘ 
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Jenaer St., 21, } 
Bertin, W., December 28, 1912. 


Cosima Wagner was seventy-five years old on Christmas 
Day. The daughter of Franz Liszt and the wife of Hans 
on Biilow and Richard Wagner has been in the public 

for more than half a century and is one of the most 
famous and remarkable women of our day. When Wag- 


ner died in 1883, things were in such an unsettled state 
hat he was uncertain whether his cherished wish would 

er be carried out. It was due largely to the foresight 
ind energetic initiative of Madame Cosima that Bayreuth 


developed into a “Musterbiihne” and became the great 
permanent institution that Wagner had always intended 
that it should become. For the past five years Madame 
Wagner has not been actively engaged in the management 
f the Bayreuth stage, but she is still the guiding spirit in 
mportant questions pertaining to it, although she is 

no longer publicly seen at the performances 

RRR 

Cosima inherited many of the traits of her mother, the 
Countess d’Agoult, who was a very brilliant woman, but 
also inherited the mentality, ambition and industry of 
her father, Franz Liszt, whose favorite child she was. At 
early age she revealed a great love and talent for music 
and she was always much impressed by the great musical 
personalities with whom she came in contact through her 
father in Paris. She was particularly attracted by Berlioz 
id Wagner, whom she met when she was sixteen years 
old. Up to that time Cosima, together with her brother 
nd sister, had been educated in France, but Liszt now 


ught his children to Berlin in order that they might 
oy a German education. They lived with the mother 


ERLIN | 


of Hans von Biilow, and it was but natural that Hans and 
Cosima, who were constantly together, should fall in love 
with each other. Much has been written about the un- 
happy mating of these two people and it has often been 
suggested that Biilow never really loved his first wife. 





COSIMA WAGNER. 


She was, however, desperately in love with him. They 
were married with the sanction of both Liszt and Madame 
von Biilow and the marriage ceremony was celebrated in 
the Hedwig’s Kirche, which still stands just back of the 
Serlin Royal Opera. It was a curious coincidence that 
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they should spend a part of their honeymoon with Richard 
Wagner at Ziirich. The couple settled in Biebrich and 
were fairly happy for a time, but from 1862 on they be- 
came more and more estranged, this being due partly to 
Biilow’s incompatible temper, but more to his wife's 
infatuation for Wagner. The inevitable separation finally 
came, but to effect her marriage with Wagner Madame 
Cosima was forced to embrace the Protestant religion, 
and in thus doing she offended almost beyond forgiveness 
her father, for Liszt was a strict Catholic. The marriage 
between Wagner and Cosima finally occurred in 1869. As 
Biilow’s wife Madame Cosima is said to have suffered 
much, but it is probable that she suffered even more as 
the wife of the highly irritable Wagner. But she also 
shared the numerous honors heaped upon him during the 
last decade of his life. She was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his great reformations and revealed a genius 
for organization and for detail that stood the master in 
good stead in creating Bayreuth. 
anne 


Madame Cosima’s memoirs would make interesting 
reading, for she came into close personal contact with all 
of the great musical personalities who were interested in 
Wagner's life work. Although not possessed of physical 
beauty—far from it, for she had a striking resemblance to 
Liszt—she had great charm and exerted a magnetic influ- 
ence over all who came into close personal touch with her. 
Many great men have testified to the potency and charm 
of her personality. It has been proved that Nietzsche was 
in love with her. He often declared that Cosima Wagnet 
was the only really great woman he ever met. Lassalle 
once said, “Madame Cosima is the only woman who can 
with her philosophical questions put us in an embarrassing 
position.” These and other similar opinions of great men 
who knew her intimately make it clear why Cosima Wag- 
ner was the first woman to have conferred upon her the 
title of “Doctor honoris causa.” 

nme 

Although she has been signally successful in the admin- 
istration of the Bayreuth Theater, Madame Wagner has 
of late years been bitterly disappointed in many of her 
aspirations. Chief among these disappointments was the 
refusal of the German Reichstag to prolong the copyright 
on “Parsifal.” Another was the pirating of “Parsifal’’ by 
\merica, and now the work is to be produced at Monte 
Carlo before the allotted time, contrary to all legal and 
ethical rights. The prostitution of Wagner’s music 
dramas through cinematograph performances also has 
filled her with bitterness. A certain cinematograph theater 
in Leipsic row is giving “Tristan and Isolde” with a pot 
pourri of music from various operettas 


RRR 


“Oberon” was the third opera produced at the new 
Charlottenburg Opera House. “Oberon” was last given 
by the Berlin Royal Opera about eighteen years ago and 
it was a good idea of Director Hartmann, of the Charlot 
tenburg Opera, to revive Weber's beautiful music. Hart- 
mann presented the work in a new elaboration of his 
own. Unfortunately “Oberon” is impossible today on the 
German stages in the original version. Weber himself 
was greatly dissatisfied with the libretto, which was 
adapted to the London public of 1826, and he often ex- 
pressed his intention of rewriting the opera and making 
it suitable for the German stage, but he died only a few 
weeks after the London performance. Just after the 
premiere, which was a great success. he wrote to a friend, 
“The arrangement of the text of ‘Oberon’ is quite con- 
trary to my ideas and principles. The intermingling of 
so many persons who do not sing and the omitting of the 
music at the most important moments—all these things 
render ‘Oberon’ unworthy of the name of opera and make 
it impossible for all the stages of Germany.” It is a de- 
plorable fact that Weber did not live to carry out his in- 
tention of rewriting the opera. There are various ver- 
sions of “Oberon” that have been in use in Germany 
One that was very much in vogue for many years was 
by Franz Wiillner, the father of Ludwig Willner. Will- 
ner was for many years the leading spirit in the musical 
life of Cologne. Another version of the work that met 
with hearty approval, particularly in Wiesbaden, was by 
Schlar. He omitted the dialogues entirely and composed 
in their place music that is pleasing and often beautiful, 
but by no means written in the spirit of Weber. Yet, the 
greatest performance of “Oberon” I ever heard was in 
the Schlar arrangement at an Emperor William gala per- 
formance at Wiesbaden five years ago. “Oberon” is a 
great favorite with the Kaiser and he hears it at Wies- 
baden every spring. It has been given there over 200 
times. Hartmann has retranslated the English text in 
parts and has added some dialogues taken from the orig- 
inal Wieland text. All this is not so bad but unfortunate- 
ly he has meddled with the music; for instance, he has 
left out the big Huon aria and he struck out the duet be- 
tween Puck and Oberon and also the chorus of elves 
in the finale. He has occasionally utilized ideas from other 
works of Weber too. Why the lovely chorus of elves should 
be omitted isa mystery. Hartmann is a good stage manager 
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and a clever director but he makes a great mistake in in- 
terfering with the music. “Oberon” in his arrangement 
will not have a long life. The performance was con- 
ducted by MoGrike, this being his first appearance at the 
Opera. Mo6rike is a leader of moderate gifts. The 
cast was fairly good, considering the forces at the dis- 
posal of the new instituti.n. Kirchner as Huon revealed 
a warm, sympathetic tenor voice and the Rezia of Hen- 
riette Gottlieb was praiseworthy; in the big “Ocean” aria 


new 


her voluminous voice made an excellent impression. 
Eleanor Painter, the only American in the cast, was 
charming as Fatime. She has the most beautiful voice 


of the entire personnel and she is also a graceful actress 
Linden as Oberon was inadequate and the smaller roles 
were indifferently placed. The decorations were rather 
provincial 
nee 

rhe premiere of “Oberon” occurred at Covent Garden 
in 1826 under Weber’s personal direction. The composer 
himself was received with tremendous enthusiasm but the 
the opera great 
It is interesting to read the opinions 
and Weber's operas 
which was first produced at Berlin on June 
tremendous 


material success of was not so as had 
been anticipated 
of famous musicians critics on 
‘Freischitz,” 
18, 1821, direction, 
success and established the composer’s fame for all time 
Nevertheless, there were those who could see nothing in 


Spohr, for instance, who had known Weber 


under Weber's scored a 


the opera 


from the time of the latter’s earliest attempts at com- 
position, was astonished at the success of the “Frei- 
schutz.” He could not understand how the man whose 


amateurish attempts at composition had often been laid 
before him in Stuttgart could have so suddenly become a 
composer. The following entry in Spohr’s diary, 
written in 1822, will be found of “Meanwhile 
Carl Maria von Weber had had his opera ‘Freischitz’ per 
formed at Dresden, after it had achieved such success in 
and Vienna. As I had hitherto unable to 
form a very high opinion of Weber's talents as a com 


great 
interest : 


Berlin been 
poser, I was, as may be imagined, very eager to make the 
wnat it was that had 
in the two 
was in- 


acquaintance of this opera and see 
enthusiastic success 


My interest 


enabled it to score such 
principal German speaking cities. 
creased by the circumstance that I had begun to compose 
to the same text at Frankfort some years before and had 
only given up the idea of completing the opera because | 
was told that Weber was busy with the same subject 
Nearer acquaintance with the ‘Freischiitz,’ to be sure, did 
not solve for me the problem of its enormous success and 
I can only explain it upon the ground that Weber has the 
gift of writing for the masses.” Certain important critics 
of the day also failed to proclaim the “Freischiitz” a really 
great opera and it was with the hope of coming up to 
their standards that Weber created “Euryanthe,” which 
was brought out in Vienna in 1823. “Euryanthe” proved 
to be a “Schmerzenskind,” however. The musicians of 
Vienna, with one exception, were unanimous in denounc- 
ing “Euryanthe.” Even Schubert judged the opera very 
harshly. Schubert was a frank, open nature and we will 
not assume that his severe criticism was in any way in- 
fluenced by Weber's refusal to approve of Schubert’s own 
opera, ‘Alfonso and Estrella,” a work long since forgotten 
[The one composer who stood aloof from the detractors 
and received Weber and his opera with sympathetic ap- 
proval was Beethoven. Just after the “Euryanthe” pre- 
miere, “Beethoven and I dined yesterday very happily to- 
gether. This uncouth, repellant man attended to my wants 
and served me with a women’s solic'tation. It was a 
positive elevation to be treated with such loving respect 
by that mighty man.” Weber was greatly depressed by 
the failure of “Euryanthe,” and this circumstance combined 
with the steady and rapid inroads that consumption was 
making upon his health, caused him to remain abroad for 
the next fourteen months. Then he took up the composition 
of “Oberon,” which he wrote at the special request of 
Kemble, the director of the London Covent Garden Opera. 
Wieland’s poem presented so many beautiful and roman- 
tic features—features that appealed strongly to Weber— 
that it is a great pity that the story was so sadly muddled 
in the English version. With all its faults, however, 
‘Oberon” still retains a hold on the German stage, be- 
cause of the imperishable music. What a masterpiece is 
the overture! 
nee 

Berlin is at present far from being a bed of roses for 
yperetta composers. Paul Lincke’s latest work was staged 
by the director of the Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, only 
m condition that the composer advance 20,000 marks for 
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This Lincke did, and it was agreed that he 
should receive 10 per cent. royalties and that the 
should be returned in small instalments of 100 marks each, 
The director 
of the theater, however, did not keep to his agreement and 
Lincke received neither royalties nor instalments, so he is 
attempting t 


expenses. 
loan 


to be paid nightly after each performance 


instituting legal proceedings and now is 
into 


force payments or drive the director bankruptcy 


Franz Lehar is also involved in difficulties with Direct 

Palfi, of the Kurfiirsten Opera, which is to give up the 
production of serious opera and be devoted henceforth t 
operetta. Palfi was to have the premiere of Lehar’s new 
operetta, “Das 
Lehar made was that the title role should be 
Palf, without c 


to the management of Das Theater Gri 


Firstenkind.” Thee only condition that 


sung by Spiel 


mann nsulting Lehar, sold the premiere 


ss (Berlin), and, as 


Spielmann refused to sing on the stage of the latter hous 





LiszT 


Lehar 


ntire 


the principal role had to be given to another singer 
entered protest and now is attempting to stop the « 
proceedings 
neRre 

May Scheider, the charming and gifted coloratura singer 
a pupil of the late G. B 
to sing the part of Zerbinetta in Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.’ 
ance of the new opera 
Miss Scheider now is the 
Carlsruhe Opera and has often been highly praised both by 


Lamperti, was the first American 
She sang the role in the first Carlsruhe perform 


and scored an emphatic success 


leading coloratura singer of the 


press and public 
nane 
Hugo Kaun’s new work for male chorus 
and orchestra, entitled “Zigeunertreiben,” was received wit! 
great first Vienna 
ber 14 


baritone sol 


enthusiasm at its rendition on Decem 


It was given by the famous Mannergesangverein 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra 


with the assistance of the Vienna 


and Rudolf Ritter, of the Vienna Volksoper. Victor Kel 
dorfer was the conductor 
nee 
Frank Gittelson, the young Philadelphia violinist, will 
make his Berlin debut with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on January 15. His program will contain, among other 
things, the rarely heard Ambrosio concerto and Lalo’s 


“Spanish” symphony. Gittelson, whom I have frequently 
heard in private during the past four years, while he has 
Carl 
seventeen vears old, but he is already an artist of marked 
He has a 


been pursuing his studies here with Flesch, is only 


individuality and glowing temperament posi 


tive genius for the violin and is a youth of superior men 


tality in many directions Although January 15 will mark 


his first Berlin appearance in public, he has been heard in 


other German cities, as Breslau, Nordhausen and Géttin 
gen, in each of which he received an ovation He will 
give a second Berlin concert in February. The entree of 
this remarkable youth is awaited here in connoisseur cir 
cles with keen interest 
nee 
Moderne Kunst, a well known German illustrated peri 


ical, publishes an interesting article on singing by Ott 





ARL FLESC 


Weiss, who is a vocal teacher at the Stern Conserv ry 
Phe fact that such an important paper as Moderne Kuns 
accepted Mr. Weiss’ article is in itself the highest praise 





George Fergusson and Erich J] Wolff. 





Ever since Fergusson returned to the concert plat 
torm, after an absence of almost six years, his name 
has been intimately associated with that of the brilliant 
young composer-accompanist, Erich J. Wolff, who has 
accompanied him upon every occasion Mr, Fergusson 


has, at a great number of his recitals, presented songs by 

Wolff, and most of these have been first performances 
t 

f songs in manuscript At the last recital by these tw 


artists, an interesting group of new songs in 


The texts by Michel 
and 


manuscript 


Angelo have been m 


y Wolff, 


ipients of en 


were given t 
eautifully characteristically set to music | 
and both singer and composer were the rec 
large audience It is 


these two artists will 


thusiastic applause from a 
that 


America 


quite 
»robable heard together m 


recital in before long, if Mr. Fergusson can be 


prevailed upon to leave his large teaching connection for 
Wolff is just n 


American audiences, as acc 


a long enough period. Mr w making his 


first bow to mpanist to Elena 
Gerhardt, on her second American tour, and he will soon 


< kn wn here as he 18s In Europe as ne ot the most 


rilliant accompanists as well as one of the most talented 


among the younger school of song writers 


Mr. Fergusson’s voice is just as glorious as it ever was 


ind he brings to his work the ripe experience of years of 
study and thought. His range of expression is very great, 
ind he is equally at home in the big aria and the simplest 
one torgets the voice com 


folksong. In the latter indeed 


pletely in the tender pathos and expressiveness of the in 


terpretation of the text. His diction in English, German 
French or Italian is perfect, and his pre-eminence in this 
held is widely acknowledged. His deep reading of the 
songs which he sings is due to his intimate knowledge 
f the languages, and in his teaching he never requires 
the aid of other teachers in any of these branches, but 
prepares his pupils himself entirely for the concert or 
peratic stage He sings German lke a German, and 


years ago when he sang in the French capital his diction 
} 


f French was pronounced by the press to be faultless 


(Another quality which Fergusson brings to his song sing 
ing is that of a thorough musicianship. He formerly de 
deal of 


very 


voted a good attention to composition, and has 


things, although he has 


that he 


written some interesting 


never published anything, as he felt was too busy 


a man in other fields to be able to give his very best in 


this direction, and less than his best he t willing 
But 


in all his work, 


was fi 


to foist upon the public the influence of this musi 


cianship is very evident and helps not a 
little toward making his song singing that individual thing 


which it certanly is 


Eleven Hundred Honor StoKowski. 


Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra were 
| 


given a splendid reception and smoker at Horticultural 
Hall (Philadelphia) by Alexander van Ransselaer last 
Wednesday evening, January 8, and 1,100 persons wer: 
present to do homage to the musical guest f the even 
ing and to enjoy the short concert presented by them with 
the following program 
Cortege de Bac« s, fr via 
Bacchanalian ( 
) heua } 

Ma Pomp a ‘ } 
The Lotus Flower . 
The Interrupted Serena 

lavic March ‘ 
Overture, Tannhause Wag 

(From the orig 

Tremendous cheers greeted the appearance of Leopold 
Stokowski on the platform and storms of applause fol 
lowed the orchestral numbers led by hi Th Tann 
hauser” overture wa nducted by a member of tl t 
chestra and proved to be a clever and amusing parody of 
the famous number, orchestrated in a fashion that must 


have made Wagner turn in his grave at Wahnfried in 
Bayreuth 4 most elaborate buffet of refreshments wa 
served during the entire evening and early morning. The 
men present represented practically all of ial and ’ 
sical Philadelphia Among the guests were May Re 


New lers 


The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 


burn and the Governor of 





First American Tour, January te April, 1914. Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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|__| Elena Gerhardt as Child, Woman and Singer. 











( é ended at the birth of Elena Gerha-dt in 

ind these invisible divinities have pursued her 

is ring only successes in her pathway. At the 
* ittle Elena became distinguished at school 
- ig | at the same time that sweet, pure 
pre is musical talent assisted at many of the 

t lents given in connection with the Protestant 


the Gerhardt family attended. The parents 


r, who, by the way, are living at the old home 


re musical, as are all well born Ger 


In fact, every art was encouraged in this whole 
he tiful domestic circle Wise, too were the 
f el ince they did not allow any training of 
iuehter’s naturally beautiful voice until she was six- 
hen M Gerhardt entered the Leipsic Conserva 
Ml It was there that she studied several 
rricle Marie Hedmondt, who is still a 
er of the facult 
Vhe Elena Gerhardt was twenty she sang lieder so 
tiful nd so soulfully that the masters at the con 
i ind tl musicians of Leipsic declared she was 
er d t, and this was made in a lieder recital! 
thur Nikisch playing the accompaniments at the 
The next morning all of Leipsic talked of the ex 
ul evement of a young girl, just twenty, who 
lieder livir Many of these same songs she 
nee the wa child. Other cities, too, heard 
( { d at once there came demands to hear this 


irtist, whose Teutonic blonde beauty, 


hardt has sung in Russia, in Italy, in England, in Austria 
“Reflections,” by the editor of THe Mvu- 
sicaL Courier, published last week, included a review of 
In Vienna and Milan 


and in France. 


Miss Gerhardt’s success in Paris. 
she has had triumphs, and both at Moscow and St. Peters- 
She has had 
three tours in Russia. She sang once at the royal palace 
in St. Petersburg before the Czar, the Czarina and the 
court, and among the gifts she carried away with her was 
a valuable and handsome brooch presented to Miss Ger- 
hardt by the Czarina. The ornament has for its center 
setting a large aquamarine, to which is suspended three 
drops set with diamonds; above, there is the Russian dou 
ble eagle set with small brilliants 


burg she appeared before sold out houses. 


Once, while in London, Miss Gerhardt sang privately 
for Queen Alexandra at the home of Lady de Grey. For 
this day she gave fifteen lieder, as the consort of the late 
King Edward requested them one after another. 

This is an age of superlatives, but there is no exaggera- 
tion in the statement that Elena Gerhardt has one of the 
largest repertories of songs of any singer who has ever 
lived. She has memorized between 500 and 600 songs- 
all of them German; she has many arias, too, and some of 
these are in French and Italian; but she has consecrated 
ker time and talents to this form of singing art, and a part 
of every day is set apart for study, and here comes the 
greatest surprise of all: Miss Gerhardt studies alone; she 
has no coach or teacher, and never had one since she left 
the conservatory. Being a good pianist and excellent mu 
sician, she plays everything at sight, and so prepares her 
own programs. She may occasionally accept advice from 
some musical director older than herself, but in the matter 
of interpretation, she seems to be guided mainly by her 
own rich musical instincts. 

It is because of her splendid musicianship that she has 
gained the esteem of men like Richard Strauss and Arthur 
Nikisch. Strauss gave Miss Gerhardt the orchestration of 
his “Wiegenlied,” which she sang at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts in New York and Brooklyn last week; 
this orchestration is still in manuscript, and no one but 
Mrs. Strauss and Miss Gerhardt have ever used it; now 
that Mrs 


sole possessor of the score. 


Strauss no longer sings, Miss Gerhardt is the 
rhe cradle song has of course 


been published with the piano accompaniment, but up to 
now Strauss has withheld the orchestral score of this gem 
from getting into cold type. 

Miss Gehardt is one of the younger children of a large 
family; one of the pictures on the next page shows her at 
the age of four, photographed with her brother Albert. 
Another brother, Reinhold, is preparing himself for the 
career of singer; he has a fne high baritone voice and now 
is studying with Karl Scheidemantel in Dresden. 

All singers think of the future, and Miss Gerhardt is 
thinking much about what she will do when she is older; 
there are times, she confessed to a MusicaL Courier rep- 
resentative last week, when she longs to sing the great 
Wagnerian roles—Isolde, for and Sieglinde and 
Briinnhilde among the others. “The older I grow,’’ Miss 
Gerhardt “the more I feel the dramatic 
awakening in me, and there are times when I wish myself 
before the footlights interpreting a part like Sieglinde ac- 


one, 


said, instinct 


cording to my own ideas; you cannot blame me for having 
ideas about such a role, after my years of study and ob- 
servation; but for the immediate present I am content, 
yea, happy, to remain shall 
quite forsake the art that is today my whole life.” 


a lieder singer, and [ never 
Outside of her music, Miss Gerhardt is deeply interested 
in literature and poetry, the sister arts to singing; paint- 
ing, too, appeals to her, and then she is an advocate of all 
progress, “rational progress,” as she puts it in her womanly 
way. She believes that when a woman has real gifts noth 
ing stands in the path of her progress 
America, and sh 
is particularly pleased over the very cordial receptions she 


This is Miss Gerhardt’s second visit to 


She said she never sang before more demon 
strative audiences than those which greeted her in Balti 
more, Washington, New York and Boston with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


is having. 


Elena Gerhardt possesses another gift of the gods, and 
that is charm, Her personality wins every one privileged 
to meet her socially, and she is so greatly accomplished 
that she can speak with any one on any topic that most 
interests those she greets when away from the concert 
Stage. 

Miss Gerhardt is to give her first New York recital this 
seeson at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 28. 








ed to match the richness of her art 
| Gerhardt sane often in her native city, and besides 
erts at which she appeared she presented herself, 
{ ented, at the ope singing tor her first ap 
e the role of Mignon and for the second the part 
Charlotte in “Werther She sang each role eight 
d then she reached the place where she was com 
t ecide whether she would connect herself with 
' t pera houses or devote her gifts to lieder sing 
e the latter course, and in time became 
‘ f the greatest lieder singers of Germany 
i ined this distinction at a time when she is 
' nny side of thirty, a period in singing when a 
r aman are not yet accounted in their prime. In 
to great success in her own country, Miss Ger 

Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham Tour. 

Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham, the two 
rican singers whose joint song recitals are attracting 
unt ! notice, are making an extended tour to the 
En route, they gave a number of concerts 
ccess Among the most successful was the 


f the Duluth (Minn.) Matinee 


r the auspices ¢ 


Musicale, at the Pilgrim Congregational Church, in Du 
The program follows 
(jovani Mozart 
r ébre adagio) Beethoven 
M e Rider-Kelsey nd Mr. Cunningham 
Schumann 
Schumann 
Schumann 
..Hildach 
Strauss 
M ( gha 
W .. Grieg 
Try) 
.. Brahms 
. Schumann 
M Rider-Kelsey 
. Cornelius 
Corneliu 
| Mr. ¢ nghar 
Carpenter 
iW ! Rachmaninott 
Kelley 
M La Forge 
M ( ghia 
-La Forge 
MacDowe!! 
. Henschel 
I Dell’? Acqua 
M R Ke « 
Herm 
2 } } \l i ¥ nehat 
were in superb voice and each was obliged 
‘ ‘ f songs. “Der oede Garten,” by Hil 
lower,’ by Kelley, and “To a Messenger,” 
sung by Mr. Cunningham, were redemanded, 
Madame Rider-Kelsey was compelled to repeat the 
\\ ng in her first group and the La Forge and Dell’ 
is in her final group 
llowing criticism is from the Duluth Tribune of 
3, I913: 
p ¢ ig recital by Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
( neham | evening at t Pilgrim Congregational! 





Church, under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale, proved that the 
Duluth public goes to hear good music, not from a sense of duty, 


artists. Every seat in the church was 


from the first note of the clear, 


but because it enjoys music by 


taken and every hearer was intent 


choir like voices in the opening duet to the final “Standchen,” Her 
man 
Madame Rider-Kelsey’s rich and flexible soprano voice and even 


perfectness of technic made all her songs deeply pleasurable, and the 
occasional fire of temperament gave a more positive life and charm 
Among “Mit Wasserlilie,”” in 
which Grieg’s peculiarly moving stir and swing seemed exactly fitted 
to express Madame Rider-Kelsey’s own emotional nature. 

**Mausfallen Wolf, with its 
quite and the audience called for and received a repetition of it, and 
La Forge’s was given lovely folklore 
These were the gems among the songs, although the simple 
Bairnie,” Henschel, the enchanting 
Dell’ Acqua, and many of the 
German songs were wonderfully well given 


to certain ones. these were einer 


Spriichlein,” eerie elf note was ex 


“Spooks” with qa rare and 
tinge. 
melody of “Shouggie Shou, My 


verve of the “Chanson Provengale,” 


In the duets the bell like quality of the two voices and their per- 
fect atunement were notable 

Claude Cunningham combined restrained strength and sentiment 
with flawless execution in his songs, and changed with ease from 
songs of large scope like “O, Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” Rach 
airy “To a Messenger.” He was most 


naninoff, to La Forge’'s 


heartily received, however, in the group of Schumann songs and in 
the duet numbers 
Winifred Mayhall at the 


mpaniments throughout 


piano was a thorough artist in her ac 


( Advertisement.) 


Mensch Piano Recital, January 20. 


Samuel Mensch, who as a boy was an excellent pianist, 
has studied three years abroad. His playing since his re- 
turn has attracted universal commendation, and so en- 
thusiastic are his friends over his accomplishments that 
he has been persuaded to give a piano recital, This he 
will do, at Aeolian Hall next Monday evening, January 20, 
under the management of Annie Friedberg, playing the 
following interesting and varied program: 


Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue / 0% . Bach 
Ecossaisen .. Beethoven-Buson: 
Carnival peecean bOevcsd vesccasdebacnwegnedeeeken Schumann 
Fantasie, F minor......... eavcccesca sts Cuma 
Variations Brillante, E flat major. ...... 0... 0 sce seeeeeeseees Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp... svoveeseses Chopin 
Baas, GB MOGs occ cc cctis ceveccccsecccsueaeeed sores neuen te Chopin 
Allegro Appassionata . Saint-Saéns 
Scherzo, B minor. ....- Brahms 
Rhapsody, C major .........ceceeeeeeeees Keseeeee os ...Dohnanyi 
Rigoletto Fantasie ........-sesceeeeseeeeesensenenereners Verdi-Liszt 


WiteK’s Recital at Von Ende School. 

Vita Witek, the pianist; Anton Witek, concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Heinrich Warnke, 
solo cellist of the same, united in an afternoon of chamber 
music at the Von Ende School of Music, 58 West Nine- 
tieth street, New York, January 10, playing the program 
printed in THe Musicat Courter of last week, made up 
of “The Four B's,’ viz., Brahms, Bach, Bruch and Bee- 
thoven. 


An audience which overflowed into the corridors filled 
the main floor, and the earnest attention and appreciative 
applause must have convinced the artists that their music 
was highly appreciated. There was fine breadth and poise 
in the lengthy, dry variations on a Handelian theme by 
Brahms, as played by Mrs. Witek; a bunch of red flowers 
were sent her by an admirer. Mr. Warnke played the 
unaccompanied Bach sonata with musicianly interpreta- 
tion, embracing beauty of tone and repose. The Bruch 
D minor concerto was Mr. Witek’s solo number, and with 
this he won a notable triumph, such was the dignity of 
the performance. Beethoven’s trio, so little played, “Varia- 
tions on an Old Viennese Song,” concluded the program 
Pupils of the school enjoy these concerts, their friends 
tlock to them, and all this serves to call attention to the 
superior work done at the Von Ende School of Music. 


Heinrich Hensel received this notice recently in the 
Berlin Tageblatt, December 16, 1912: 


Our Brussels correspondent informs us that “Parsifal” will be 
given at the Monnaie in Brussels in January, 1914, when the copy 
right expires, and that Heinrich Hensel has been selected to sing 
the title role. Mr. Hensel often taken part in the Bayreuth 
festivals and has sung Wagnerian roles in Brussels many times. He 
was extraordinarily successful at the Monnaie recently, 


sang Lohengrin in German with a French company. 


has 


when he 





It is stated that an anonymous donor has given to the 
Royal Library at Berlin the original MS. of the patriotic 
song so dear to every German heart, “Die Wacht am 
Rheim.” This song was composed as a part song for 


male voices in 1854 by Karl Wilhelm (1815-1873). —Lon- 
don Musical News. 
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Interesting Photographs of Elena Gerhardt 
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The 
Philharmonic 


Society of 
New York 


Joseph Stransky, Conductor 


Announce the Special 
Engagement of 

















OTTILIE METZGER 


. The leading contralto of 
the Hamburg Stadtheater 
for two concerts only, Jan. 
23d and Jan. 24th, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 


Mme. Metzger will make 
no other appearances in 
America this season. 
This gives the New York 
musical public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of 
the greatest European 
contraltos. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mme. Metzger was engaged by special arrangement with 
“. H. Hanson, New York 
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Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 10, 1913 


Madame Schumann-Heink, opulent of voice and gifted 
with that artistic insight which always makes her inter- 
pretation of any song a rare delight, appeared in recital 
here January 7, for the first time in two years. Although 
the steady downfall of rain all day, and far into the night, 
tempted the most ardent music iover to remain indoors, 
the great contralto was greeted by the largest audience 
that has yet attended an individual recital in Emery 
Auditorium. The program offered was most comprehen- 
sive, ranging from a number of seldom heard songs of 
Beethoven through the more familiar Schumann and 
Schubert, to the extremely modern Strauss and some of 
the English composers. Two very interesting German 
folk songs, ““Waldeinsamkeit,” by Max Reger, and “Spin- 
nerliedchen,” from the H. Reimann collection of seven- 
teenth century folk songs, found a place on this all em- 
bracing program and served to show Schumann-Heink in 
her jolliest, fun loving mood. The wonderfully rich tones 
of this great artist, which have something of the sonority 
of the organ or cello, and her exquisite phrasing, were 
shown to fullest advantage in the “Sapphische Ode” of 
Brahms, given as an encore. Always generous in this 
respect, Schumann-Heink, in response to many requests, 
sang “Stille Nacht,” and in English “The Rosary,” mak- 
ing of this latter hackneyed number a real artistic achieve- 
ment. Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich” was most beautifully 
sung, although it would be impossible to pick out any 
number from a Schumann-Heink program and declare 
“This was the most perfect,” since all was so fine. Kath- 
arine Hoffmann played Madame Schumann - Heink’s 
accompaniments with much understanding and sympathy. 
Edward Collins, the assisting artist, displayed much tech- 
nical facility in a group of piano soli which included “La 
Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt; the G minor ballade of 
Chopin, and the Rubinstein A minor barcarolle. In re- 


9 The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, } 


sponse to encores he played the Chopin berceuse and a 
Brahms rhapsody. 
RRR, 

The fifth symphony of Beethoven, Gernsheim’s tone 
poem, “Zu Einem Drama,’ Weber's “Euryanthe” overture 
and the Tschaikowsky piano concerto in B flat minor, 
were the offerings for the fifth pair of symphony concerts 
in Emery Auditorium Friday and Saturday of last week. 
The Gernsheim number is one of the novelties Dr. Kun- 
wald is introducing so discreetly during the present season, 
at the rate of one every other concert or so. Thus far 
these novelties have been worthy of a second hearing, and 
the Gernsheim tone poem is no exception. It is rich in 
melody and demands the full resources of a modern 
orchestra. Josef Lhevinne was the soloist, playing in his 
usual superb style the magnificent Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto. Lhevinne is undoubtedly one of the great pian- 
ists. His marvelous technic, velvety tone, and the delicate 
nuance and refinement of his art is such that one is liter- 
ally overpowered by his playing. So great was the enthu- 
siasm displayed that Lhevinne was obliged to give two 
encores at both concerts, thereby infringing the rules of 
the orchestra association, which allows only one. Dr. 
Kunwald’s conducting and the playing of his men were 
marvelous, 

Rear 

Dr. Fery Lulek, the famous baritone and voice teacher, 
who last week joined the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, holds the distinction of being a 
member of the Academie Francaise, which honor was be- 
stowed upon him in recognition of his services for several 
years in behalf of the Universite Populaire. He has sung 
before the royalties of Europe repeatedly and is an espe- 
cial favorite at the Austrian court. In connection with his 
teaching at the conservatory Dr. Lulek will do concert 
work, which includes engagements in New York City, 
Toronto and other important centers. His Cincinnati 
debut is looked forward to with much interest. The next 
orchestra concert at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, is announced 
for Thursday evening, January 30. Wilhelm Kraupner, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will give a piano 
recital in the Conservatory concert hall, Tuesday evening, 
February 11. Hans Richard, the distinguished Swiss 
pianist, leaves for a concert tournée of the large cities of 
Texas next week. Bernard Sturm, of the artist faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will give a violin 
recital in Lexington, Ky., next Tuesday evening 

nee 

Lovers of literature and the drama will be offered an 
evening of rare enjoyment at the Odeon, January 14, when 
the College of Music presents the well known actor and 
leading man, Joseph O’Meara, in characterizations. It is 





to be the fourth event in the College subscription series, 
and a finely arranged program will be given. It has been 
some time since Mr. O’Meara has been heard, and those 
who are acquainted with the excellence of his work may 
expect another delightful entertainment. For his program 
Mr. O’Meara has selected “David Garrick” and “The 
Littlest Girl.” Portions of the former he has given before, 
but for the faculty evening he will give the work entire. 
“The Littlest Girl,” by Richard Harding Davis, has been 
dramatized by Robert Hilliard, who has given Mr. O'Meara, 
his colleague, personal permission to make public use of 
his dramatization. 
RRR, 

Comment upon a recent recital in New York by Ysaye 
and John McCormack, under the auspices of the New 
York Mozart Society, is particularily emphatic in its 
praise of Louis Victor Saar’s arrangement of the Schu- 
bert “Ave Maria,” effectively given by the two well 
known artists. It will be remembered that the work has 
been presented under Mr. Saar’s personal direction at the 
College of Music chorus and orchestra concerts, and re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. At the recent New York 
concert, given under the direction of Arthur Claassen, it is 
said that Mr. McCormack sang most impressively, and 
with Ysaye’s beautiful obbligato, supported effectively by 
the Mozart Choral and the orchestra, the Schubert classic 
formed a deeply moving climax to the program. 

nere 


Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano, who is now in Chicago 
under the management of Carl D. Kinsey, was until quite 
recently a pupil of Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati. While 
under Madame Vigna, Miss Kaufman sang at the Orpheus 
Club here, and, in fact, is a Cincinnati product entirely, 
having only launched her bark on the professional sea 
last October. Madame Vigna and her friends rejoice 
greatly over Miss Kaufman’s success and speak with 
much assurance of a notable career for the young singer. 


Ree 


The Mozart Club has reorganized for the season and 
will give two concerts under the direction of J. Alfred 
Schel, on January 30 and April 17, in Memorial Hall. 
Olinda Voss Mosher will be the soloist at the first concert 
and Alma Beck at the second. Joseph Adler is the new 
accompanist and will be heard in a group of piano soli at 
the first concert. Jessie PARTLON Tyrer. 


Marion Green in Oratorio and Recital. 


Marion Green, the Chicago basso, has been winning many 
fine notices of late from both critics and public, the fol- 
lowing press notices being selected from many enthusiastic 
tributes : 


Marion Green, the basso cantante, possesses one of the most per- 
fect voices on the concert stage today. He sings with an ease and 
masterful restraint that gives the impression of unlimited resources. 
It is well nigh impossible to criticise his art. His singing of the 
great arias, “But Who May Abide” and “Why Do the Nations,” af- 
forded unalloyed enjoyment to the audience.—Dubuque (Ia.) Tele 
graph Herald, December 27, 1912. 


“fs 





In speaking of the art of Marion Green it is always easy to run 
into superlatives. His singing of the great bass arias was superb in 
power of tone, in ease and sweetness of delivery, in perfect phrasing 
and enunciation. His appearance and reverent manner added much 
to the excellent impression which his singing made.—Times Journal 





Mr. Green, the eminent basso cantante, fully merited the high 
anticipations which previous announcement had raised. He has a 
magnificent voice under perfect control and sings with the greatest 
ease.—Aberdeen (S. D.) News, December 10, 1912. 





The greatest success of the evening was achieved by Mr. Green 
in the recitative and aria from “The Messiah.” Mr. Green has a 
powerful and beautiful voice under enviable control, and he inter- 
preted this magnificent aria in a manner long to be remembered.— 
Aberdeen American, December 10, 1912 





Mr. Green had his program in distinct groups, the first group be 
ing oratorio, operatic and symphonic arias. After each group he 
was compelled to respond to the demands for encores. Mr. Green 
is certainly a vocal artist without the least doubt. His interpreta 
tions, his perfect ease in singing the softer as well as the fortissimo 
parts, his perfect stage presence, his precision together with his 
amazing ability to enunciate words in the most rapid succession in 
songs that call for this, mark him as away above the average con 
cert singer even of prominence and reputation.—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Morning Republican, December 2, 1912 

It was an appreciative audience and every number was encored 
He has a voice of fine tonal quality. wide range and much power. 
but he so skillfully controls it that the pianissimo work is as clear 
as the full tone.—Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, December 2, 1912. 

Marion Green, of Chicago, who sang the part of Raphacl, revealed 
a splendid voice and sang with much ability and expression through 
out.—Nevada (Mo.) Mail, December 7, ror2. (Advertisement.) 
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New York Criticisms on Rains Recital. 








Leon Rains, the American bass f the Dresden Royal 
Opera), opened a tour of America last Saturday evening 
with a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York the 
from the New York n this 
event are appended, as follows: 
LEON RAINS GIVES 


Some of 


criticisms papers © interesting 


RECITAI 


American Bass Makes an Excetient Impression 1n GERMAN SONGS, 


Leon Rains, an American bass, returned to his own country last 
evening in a song recital at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Rains, it is be 
lieved, appeared in opera in this country with Walter Damrosch’s 





German company at one time. In the spring of 1909 he appeared 
as Hagen and Mephistopheles at the Metropolitan Opera House. In 


Germany he has met with much success as an opera singer, like so 


many other of his country men and women, some of whom have 
appeared here. Of late years, however, he is said to have devoted 
himself more and more to lieder singing 

His program last night was devoted entirely to German songs 
Schubert was represented by “Der Wanders Joppel 





ginger,” Brahms by “Auf dem Kirchhof” and 


















by “‘Gesellenlied,” “Der Tambour,” “Der Gesenene an Die Hoff 
nung” and “Der Feuerreiter,” Hans Sommer by “Die Bernste 
hexe” and “Nachts,” Roland Bocquet, Mr. Rains’ accompanist, by 
“Ellen” and “Herdglick,” and, final Richard Strauss by “Zuieg 
nung,” “Winternacht,” “Mit dem deinen blauen Augen” and * Lic 
des Steinklopfers.” 

Mr. Rains made a st excellent ression first appear 
ance, and there is reason to believe that this impression w deene 
His voice is pleasing quality and he gs with expressivenes 
Further hearings will doubtless bring furthe } f t 
worth.—N York Times, Janua 9 

Leon Rains, a basso who has been heard in I t 
country in opera, gave a song recital last evening in Acolian H 
His program was well n It was divided into f g 
ymprised songs of Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Ha S r 
Roland Bocquet and Richard Strauss Mr. Rains has a vo ot 
xeellent quality and his singing last evening showed intelligen 
and acquaintance with the technics of song interpret New 
York Sun, January 12, 1913 


LEON RAINS CHARMS AT NEW YORK DEBUT 





























\mertcan “Royat Saxon Covrr Sitncer’’ Hearp at A an Hat 
1x Series or Geaman Sones. 
Leon Rains, an American bass singer with a Ger re atior 
ade his New York debut at Aeolian Hall st evening Mr. Rains 
returned to his native country as “Royal Saxon Court Singe 
and after listening to his a tic f 
number of the most difficult gs fr con 
ers, one can readily appreciate his f gn rtance 
From a vocal standpoint Mr. Rains is un al and er I H 
possesses a voice of pure quality wer which he exercises absolut 
control. In Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” he uried the gloom and 
melancholy of the words by a lightf: at effective half v r 
juality His joyous songs were aged with feeling, taste an 
understanding 
Mr. Rains is one of the most intense a ne of the liede 
singers who have appeared here, and his ywers were ahiy appr 
ciated by a good sized audience New York American, January 12 
1913. 
Leon Rains, f nany years the leading basso of e Roy ( t 
Theater in Dresden, who four years ag ude a guest appearar 
at the Metropolitan, at a performance of “Die Gotterdammerung,’ 
ind if I am not mistaken, t t wanting engagement, and w 
at that time made a very exce ession, appeare ast nig 
at Acolian Hall before a large audience first song recital in 
America 
The singer made a decidedly ex lent impress f e is doubt 
ss a very solid ambit Ss artist wl € eriously inc € 
iltivate the singing of lieder , w 1 far re ve from the 
mpressive ngs of the era tage His organ has in t 
m register a very beautiful a sy athetic 1, though 
has not very much color. The higher registers have its limitatior 
Wonderfully perfect is the musical culture and the ir es i 
absolutely made that all has been subdued to a guiding spirit His 
singing of all the lieders is governed by the highest intelligence, } 
at times one uld wish for m effect 
Mr. Rains—a man with a fas ating an egant a ara 
with a most interesting hea ‘ © ex ssior en smiling some 
what reminds one of the youthf & sang > be 
Hugo Wolf and Hans Sommer songs, two ve effective at 
ng sougs by his virtuoso accompanist, the Dresde | 
Rocquet, called “Eller and “‘Herdgliick a is a nber 
hig group by Richar Strauss H east 5 «sf wit 
Schubert, who in Rains’ rendering beca some what elan hs 
and dejected He’ was at his best in Hugo Wolf At times Rainé 
leveloped fine hum Very special ment t be giv to his 
excellent and clear enunciation and to the musicianship of his w ‘ 
work. He was rewarded with very warm and prolonged a aus 
(Translation) New York Staats Zeitung, Jar 1 191 
Last night we had the pleasure of welcoming at Ac Ha 
American basso, Leon Rains, who went to Germany to gain a rep 





tation as an excellent singer It was over there and especia 
luring his activity f many years in the siti at tt 
Dresden Royal Opera, where he made his greatest success and wh 
he was enlisted in the ranks of the most eminent singers. Now 





last, Rains has returned to his own fatherland to show his exceller 
art in song recitals of his ow 
The reception accorded him yesterday was a very hear ne 

the interest in the singer grew fror ied to lied. This powerfu 
gloriously trained voice filled the with a rare wealth of soun 
and transformed the public into a very agreeably excited crowd j 
was a success, even a great success, which the singer has four 
ere at his first appearance and at yY Wish most sincere 


we can 
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Van der Veer in Pittsfield. 


Nevada van der Veer, the contralto, was soloist at the 


first concert given by the Pittsfield (Mass.) Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick J. Liddle, conductor, winning fine 
recognition for her voice and personality from both i 
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Played to a Throng 
of 12,000 Enthusiasts! 
On Sunday evening, January 5th, 
following a remarkably successful 
Philharmonic engagement in the 
afternoon, 
played at Madison Square Garden before an audience 
that filled the huge auditorium and cheered the Russian 
violinist to the echo. This aogue marked Zim- 
balist’s eighth appearance in New York this season—and 
six more are scheduled. In America until May. 
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Cadman Will Assist McCormack acd Nielsen. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the American composé 
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Cuicaco, IIL, 

Last Tuesday evening, January 7, a joint recital was 
given by Marie de Rohan McArdle, soprano, and Georgia 
Kober, pianist, in the Florentine Music Hall of the Con- 


January 12, 1913 


s Hotel. The program follows: 


.Grieg 


Bel di V« mo (Butterfly . Puccini 


(B me 5 aa . Puccini 


Ly: S _N 9 ‘ ere) 
Noctur ‘ , ....-Downing 


- Sherwood 





Musette . ° coos ees Amer 
H en (in Gaelic) ‘ , s+s+eee Needham 
te Mutter ooe. »- Dvorak 
I Hear ¥ Calling M ‘ Marshall 
Les Filles de Cadix , .. Bizet 

P 
' Liszt 
( Etude, D flat : 7p » wane 
Solveig’s Song on ‘ -----Grieg 
M ag Flute Aria ‘ . rete 

P 
j etudes, of ? Nos. 7 and 26 ”“ ...-Chopin 
Waltz, C sharp minor, op. 62 (by request).. , ...Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor, op. 20 ‘ . »+eeee+Chopin 

Voca 

I ilingsnacht .. Schumann 
Death and the Maiden... Schubert 
Polonaise (Mignon) . Thomas 


[he beautiful Florentine Room is certainly one of the 
most attractive halls in the city and the acoustics are far 
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begins Sept. oth. For further information address: 


E. SCHWENKER, Registrar. 
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superior to those of several of the downtown theaters used 
for recitals. A recital in the Florentine Room means prac- 
tically a fashionable audience, as one would certainly be 
out of place in such surroundings in business clothes, and 
added to this the service given by the ushers of the Con- 
gress Hotel is far superior to the attention received by 
patrons in any other hall in Chicago. Miss Kober, presi- 
dent of the Sherwood School, opened the program with 
the Grieg sonata in E minor, op. 7. Her playing of the 
difficult number stamps her one of the best pianists of 
whom the Windy City can boast. Her interpretation was 
virile, artistic and indeed deserved was the outburst of 
applause at the conclusion of the number. Miss Kober 
was also heard in a group, including a well written lyric 
study by Mrs. Freer, the well known Chicago composer, 
whose work was beautifully rendered by the recitalist and 
whose composition pleased the musical audience. The 
following number was also from the pen of a Chicago 
composer, Mrs. Downing, whose nocturne impressed as 
being one of the best things written by the talented com- 
poser. Miss Kober did full justice to the composition 
through a most poetic reading. ‘‘Autumn,” by the late 
William H. Sherwood, whom Miss Kober succeeded as 
head of the school which bears his name, was given a 
splendid rendition. Miss Kober is certainly the best dis- 
ciple of the great American teacher, Sherwood. The 
group was concluded with the gavotte by d’Albert. After 
each group Miss Kober, upon the insistence of her hear- 
ers, graciously responded with encores. She is well 
equipped technically and her playing possesses a poetic and 
romantic tendency, all of which made her interpretation 
varied and interesting. She was beautifully gowned and 
her appearance was regal. Marie de Rohan McArdle was 
heard in her first group in two excerpts from Puccini’s 
operas. Mrs. McArdle has not been heard in Chicago 
publicly since her marriage, several years ago. Up to that 
time annually she made many appearances in recital and 
concert. Mrs. McArdle also sang in opera in Italy, there- 
fore she found herself completely at home in operatic 
arias. Her voice, which is of the lyric soprano texture, has 
taken on volume without losing any of its purity and 
It has been well trained and is reinforced with 
In her second group, 
was perhaps the best 


sweetness. 
good understanding of the vocal art 
Marshall's “I Hear You Calling Me” 
offering. After the last number of the group the Bizet 
“Les Filles de Cadix,” the singer was asked for an encore, 
the aria “Doth Thow Knoweth,” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
being the added number. Mrs. de Rohan McArdle sang the 
first verse of it in French, while she sang the second verse 
in English. This probably was done for the benefit of 
those who could not understand the French tevt. She sang 
that number as well as those inscribed on the program. 
The recital was well attended. The duties of the writer 
elsewhere deprived him of the pleasure of hearing the 
balance of the program 
nRre 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, who went to Europe with 
the intention of remaining a year to study under Charles 
W. Clark in Paris, has returned to Chicago and under- 
went a major operation last Monday. On Wednesday, 
January & Tue Musica Courter representative tele- 
phoned and was informed that Miss Stevenson was get- 
ting on s»tisfactorily, though Tuesday night was the first 
time she was able to sleep since the operation. The Chi- 
cago office of Tae Musicat Courter earnestly wishes for 
the complete recovery of the popular artist 

nner 

Elsie Devoe, the well known pianist (who in private 

life in Mrs William ; S - Boyce, Jr.), appeared with great 
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success on Friday evening, January 10, at Madison, Wis. 
The following day, Saturday, January 11, she furnished 
the program at a concert given in Racine, Wis. On Mon- 
day evening, January 13, she will play at Manitowoc, 
Wis.; on Tuesday evening, January 14, she is booked at 
Sheboygan, Wis., and on Wednesday evening, January 15, 
she will appear at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
RnRe 
Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano, will be the soloist at an 
orchestral concert to be given next Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 12, at a synagogue, under the direction of Arthur 
Dunham, conductor. 
nReR 
Mario Sammarco, baritone of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, has been engaged for four performances of 
opera during the month of August at Deauville, France. 
As is well known, operas are given at this fashionable 
resort with all star casts. Signor Sammarco will be heard 
in “La Tosca,” “The Barber of Seville’ and “Rigoletto.” 
In September, at Parma, Italy, and in October, for the 
first time in Prague, Bohemia, he will be “guest” at three 
special performances. 
nere 
The Apollo Musical Club of 300 singers will appear in 
a Wagner anniversary concert in the Auditorium Theater, 
Sunday afternoon, January 26. The entire Chicago Grand 
Opera Orchestra will furnish the accompaniments and ap- 
pear in orchestral numbers, and five leading opera singers 
will assist, all under the direction of Cleofonte Canpanini, 
conductor. Reserved seats for this extra concert will be 
on sale Wednesday, January 15, at the Apollo Club box 
office in Lyon & Healy's. Prices, 50 cents to $2; boxes, 


$15. 
RRR 

Léon Rains, basso of the Royal Opera, Dresden, and 
Hans Hanke, Russian piano virtuoso, will give a joint re- 
cital at the Studebaker Theater, next Sunday afternoon, 
January 19, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 
This will be the first appearance of both these artists and 
the program in its entirety is as follows: 
Der Wanderer .......... Sahai oe cenccecsccessFrant Schubert 
.Franz Schubert 


Der Doppelganger 
.Joh. Brahms 


Auf dem Kirchhof ... si wenanee 


i OR Oe rer ere TP Peery rn. Joh. Brahms 
Mr. Rains. 

et a ee a ir ere erp re yer. 

Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, D flat. od ciceeae » Chopin 

a 2): SI as nek ihicsinn cae RENew eRe ne pbsceccedeanrans Chopin 


Mr. Hanke. 
ceatemsean nie C6d08eRe ..Hugo Wolf 
= ..Hugo ‘Wolf 
.. Roland Bocquet 
Roland Bocquet 


Der Tambour .... é 

Der Feuerreiter .. iseeknaw’ sebtereisn at 
BANE. KS ochasctedirtenss 64b5%9K0 

Herdgliick ...... dita bvonson 

Mr. Rains. 

. Rachmaninott 

rh . Rachmaninof 

T se hai kowsky-Hanke 


Prelude, C sharp minor. 
Prelude, G minor... 
Marche Slave Koh uapeanks 
Mr. Hanke. 
Richard Strauss 
.Richard Strauss 
.Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 


Zueignung P 
Winternacht ...... eatenes 
Mit deinen blauen Augen 
Lied des Steinklopfers ...........- ° 
Mr. Rains. 
eee 

lhe second of a series of opera musicales by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner, lecturer, and Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianis’, took 
place last Friday morning, January 10, at the Oper: Club 
rooms in the Auditorium Theater. The lecture was on 
“Conchita,” which is soon to be produced here by the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. Miss Faulkrer and Mr 
Oberndorfer have done much toward educating the Chi- 
cago public in music. The several lectures given by those 
two artists before the Woman's Athletic Club in Chicago 
and other large institutions all through the year, not only 
in the city, but in the suburbs, have helped considerably 
the prometers of grand opera. It is far more interesting 
to attend a first performance fully equipped as to the mean 
ing of the score than to go unprepared, and Miss Faulk 
ner's lectures are certainly interesting, while Mr. Obera- 
dofer’s plaving is a delight to the ear. The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company management is to be congratulated for 
having adopted the opera musicales and for having chosen 
Miss Faulkner and Mr. Oberndorfer te deliver the lec- 
tures. On this occasion hoth artists were tendered a cor- 
dial rectption 

Ree 

Della Thal, pianist, will appear at Orchestra Hall Fri- 
day evening, January 17, for the benefit of the Bethesda 
Day Nursery in conjunction with Helen Stanley, soprano, 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, and Henri Scott, 
lasso, of the same organization. Miss Thal will give two 
groups of solos, two novelties being “Vesperale” by Cyril 
Scott and “Melodie” by S. Mavkapar. 

nee 

Herman Devries will give. with his students, at the Stu- 
debaker Thenter, soon after the close of the grand opera, 
the first act of “Lakme,” the second act of “Carmen” and 
the third act of “Aida.” Among the students who will 
appear are Hazel Eden Mudge. Mrs. George Hixon, Ella 
O'Neil Corrigan, Bartholdy Daum, L. Harper, Charlotte 
Rubel, Mrs. Einsfeller, Lina Owsley Bartlett, Mrs. H. F 
Spangler, Mary Ann Kaufmann, Helen Devlin, Ruth Cof- 
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fin, Nathalie Gilmartin, Ethel Doud, Ethel Rust, Genevieve 
Scully, Dorothy Cannon, Lelle Goodall, Harriet Stuart, 
Lottie Smith, Miss Summers, Miss Parrison, Miss Pratt, 
Miss Lorraine, Miss Gates, Miss Thomas, Miss Samuelson, 
Edna Williams, Ruth Beck, Miss Jasperson, Miss Nonast, 
Frieda Meyer, Miss Brunswich, Miss Johnston, Miss Roe, 
Merchand, and Ralph Errolle, Mr. Wenger, Mr. Filipeck, 
Charles Rouse, Floyd Wiedemann, Montgomery White, 
Mr. Matthews, Dr. A. Shere and others. Mr. Devries is 
also to direct with Eric Delamarter in Mozart’s opera 
“Don Giovanni,” the cast being made up of members of 
the Musical Art Society, of which Mr. Delamarter is the 
able conductor 

RRR 

fhe Theodore Thomas Orchestra presented another com 
plete concert of works by American composers Five 
\merican compositions were on the program. The concert 
opened with Henry K. Hadley’s overture, “In Bohemia,” 
1 





which was followed by Frederick S. Converse’s “Festival 





f Pan,” Arne Oldberg’s ““Theme and Variations.” Efrem 
Zimbalist, the soloist of the day, played the John Powell 
concerto for violin. The concert ended with MacDowell’s 
\ minor suite 

RRR 

Last Saturday morning, January 11, at the Ziegfeld The 
ater, Felix Borowski lectured on “Some Great Composers.’ 
Che able critic of the Record-Herald, who is also teacher 
of harmony and composition at the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, gave one of his interesting talks, so beneficial to stu 
dents and all those who take advantage of the lectures 
Following the lecture the first act of “The Marriage of 
Figaro”” was presented by the school of opera under the 
direction of Adolph Muhlmann. Arthur Rech presided at 


the piano. The success of the affair reflected credit upon 
the school as well as on Mr. Muhlmann 
RRR 
One of the leading Chicago critics said that “Noel” was 
the, best opera, he thought, ever written by a baron. This 
is wrong. Baron Alberto Franchetti composed better op 
eras, as, for instance, “Asrael,” in 1888; “Cristoforo Co 
lombo,” Genoa, 1892; “Fior D’Alpe,”’ Milan, 1894; “Sig di 
Gourceaugnac,” Milan, 1897; “Germania,”’ Milan, 1902. As 
to the nobility, many counts and princes have written far 
better operas than the Baron d’Erlanger 
RRR 
The Beethoven Trio, which is made up of Jennette Lou 
on, pianist; Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist, and Carl 
Brueckner, cellist, will give a chamber music concert at the 
Fine Arts Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 16 
Messrs. Roehrborn and Brueckner are members of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and Miss Loudon, the di 
ectress of the school which bears her name, is a pianist 
of reputation The success of the tri everywhere pre 
ges well for the concert here, when a large audience 
should be on hand to hear the three wel! equipped artists 
nee 
Metta K. Legler, soprano, has sent to this office 4 well 
gotten up prospectus with the endorsements of such artiste 
as King Clark, Jean de Reszke, Lucian Burton, J. Shake- 
speare, A. Manoury and Massenet, and press notices from 
the Chicago Tribune, New York Herald, Tue Musicat 
Courier, and papers in Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, Texas 
and, as a matter of fact, from every place in which Miss 
Legler has appeared. The young soprano is soon to start 
on a concert tour through Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia Rene Devares 








Ottilie Metzger's Many Roles. 

Ottilie Metzger, the famous contralto of the Hamburg 
(Germany) Opera, has sung at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; in Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort on the Main, Bay 
reuth, Munich, Wiesbaden, and Bremen. She has been as 
successful in concert as in opera. Some of the roles in 





Bayreuther Biihnen-Festspiele. 
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which she has achieved triumphs include Amneris in 


Aida,” Azucena in “Trovatore,”’ Fricka in “Walkire,’ 
Erda in “Siegfried,” Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” Waltraute 
in “Walkire,” Delilah in “Samson and Delilah,” Carmen, 
Fides in “The Prophet.” When Caruso toured North 
Germany as “guest” of several opera houses (Hamburg 
ind Bremen) Madame Metzger sang the role of Garmen 
to the famous tenor’s Don Jose and shared in the ova 
tions with him. Metzger is coming to New York, as has 
been previously stated in Tue Musicat Courier, to sing 
in a pair of concerts with the New York Philharmonic 
Society, at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, January 23 
and Friday afternoon, January 24. It is reported that 
she will fill no other engagements in America on this visit 
but will immediately sail back to Germany and resume her 
place at the Hamburg Opera 


Barrington Recitals in Ohio. 

Alfred Rogerson Barrington, baritone, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has given a number of recitals in his State this sea 
son. In conjunction with Monica Puetz, soprano, and 
Alma Loth, accompanist, Mr. Barrington gave one concert 
in Columbus. Some weeks later Mr. Barrington and Miss 


Weisenstein, soprano, assisted at the piano by Margaret 
Hagen, gave a recital in Springfield, Ohio. At the last 
recital the program included duets by Goetze and Hildach, 
ind songs and arias by French, German and American 
composers, 





Music in Grand Rapids. 
Granp Raprips, Mich., January 8, 191% 
Ysaye appeared in Powers’ Theater, January 6, and 
swayed his hearers from profound silence to the point of 
shouting “Bravo!” But while the people felt his power 
he did not commit the error of permitting storms of tem 
perament to mar his most ¢ignified program. The aud 
ence was aroused to great enthusiasm when the Bruch 
concerto in G minor was played. The two* compositio 
by Ysaye were received with great interest. Much could 
be said of the brilliant accompanist, Camille Decreus. A 
a composer and soloist he scored unusually well 


nme 


Che first 1913 program of the St. Cecilia Society will 
be given January 10, the committee in charge being Eliza 


beth Bruce Wikstrom and Marguerite Colwell Musi 





of Poland and Finland will be the subject 
nner 
Clarence Eidam gives the St. Cecilia artist recital in St 
Cecilia Auditorium, January 31 Mr. Ejid won 
much favor last year that there was a general demand for 
a return engagement A. { I 


Music in Spartanburg. 
SpagTANBUR = | ry 9 
Arthur L. Manchester, director of the South Atlant: 


States Musical Festival, announces that he has engaged the 


following artists, with others, for the nineteenth annua! 


festival, to be held here in the spring: Ernestine Schu 
mann-Heink, contralto; Pasquale Amato, baritone; Marie 
Rappold, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Reinald Werren 
rath, baritone Mr. Manchester has also engaged the Met 
ropolitan Opera House orchestra A chorus of 250 voices 
is now rehearsing for the festival Five concerts will be 
given 


The Woman's Music Club met today. “Amer 


in Wo 
nen in Music” was the subject for the meeting. Those wil 
teok part in the program were: Mrs. A. G. Blotcky, Mrs 
Paul Petty, Mary H. La Mrs. A. H. DuPre, Mrs. H. F 
DePass, Miss Gwynn and Mrs. B. L. Blackwell 

Max Henaict 





Mrs. MacDowell Guest of Emma Thursby. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was the guest of honor at 
Emma Thursby’s at home, Friday afternoon of last week 
at the Thursby residence in Gramercy Park, New York 
The musical program was given by Reba Cornett-Emory 
Eleanor Altman, Stella de Mette (of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company), G. F. Piggott, and Ellen McLennan, a 
blind soprano. Mrs. Frederick Tibbitts, of Boston, pre 
sided at the tea table. Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch 
is to be the guest of honor Friday afternoon of this 
week. 


Zetta Gay Whitson's Berlin Success. 

The remarkable success of Zetta Gay Whitson, the 
young American violinist and pupil of Theodore Spiering, 
at her recent debut in Berlin, already has been commented 
on in these columns. The following criticisms from the 
principal Berlin dailies and musical periodicals testify to 
he unusual gifts and sterling qualities of the young debu 
tante in no uncertain terms: 











In her concert at the Hochsc e with the Blathner Crchest 
Theodore Spiering cx ting) Z 1 Gay Whitson ese 1 herse 
as a viol t of super achiev ent and of strong artist gifts 
She played with tech ase and assu ance and drew fro he 
strument a ful j ‘ h ate y nick t ging 

t the bea es of e < g erto by N I 
the Spanish Sym y” by La and Kaun’s “‘Fantasiestiick” th 
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n the art f the young artist showed a steady crescend luring 

© eve g Tagliche Rx sch Novembe 19 

Zetta Gay Whits a talent f I | S , w 

nducted the Blithner Orchest wed in her g of Ka . 
Fantasiestiick ¢ musical ut $ g. a ve y and yet v 
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Zetta Gay Whitsor | nstrated that sh 4s natural vio 
linistic talent and has had sound scho g The | ajor Bach con 
ce she played with v r a sy : bust styl 
that one seldom enc ters in the erformance f women players 
of Anglo-American § extractior Berlin Bérsen-( er November 

5 1912 

The young artist possesses unquestionable talent and has appar 
ently passed through good s« ling She can lay claim to a so 
norous tone as well as a fluent tech Vossische Zeitung, Novem 
ber 20, 1912 


Miss Whitson'’s dignified and noble cantabile playing, aside from 


a well defined sense of style in interpretation, were brought out to 
special advantage in Bach's E major and Nardini’s E minor con 
certos.—Der Musiksalon, December 12, 1912 
— 
I must nfess that the wholesome manner in which the young 
artist accomplished her task greatly pleased c Her tone is warm 
und big and a surprisingly ripe technic enable er to enter fully 
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Madame Ogden Crane's Musicale. 


Madame Ogden Crane gave a charming musical recep 
tion at her Carnegie Hall studios (New York) Sunday 
afternoon of this week. Mr. and Mrs Hallett Gilberte 
were the guests of honor. Many musicians ar d club and 
social celebrities attended and, as usual at the Ogden 
Crane afternoons, the musical program was varied and in 


hostess receives through 


teresting. This vocal teacher ar 


out the season the second Sunday afternoon in each month, 
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\n INTRUDER AT THE GENIUS CLUB, 

ast week, while the Don was reading “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress” and taking his ease on the wooden benches at the 
Genius Club, of which he is the life and soul as well as 
the founder, the bartender nudged his elbow and in- 
formed him that an inventor was at the door and wanted 
to get in 

\ what?” queried the Don, turning down a corner of 
the page where Christian meets the lions in the passage 

\n inventor,” repeated the bartender, tenderly. 

“Does he come to take an inventory of our goods and 
chattels?” asked the playful Knight, wasting his humor, 
like perfume on the desert air,—for the bartender was 
an Irishman 

‘He wants to show you a new invention of his. He 
says he’s a genius,” replied Mike. 

Let him come in,” said the Don, picking up the book 
again and looking at the pictures of Doubting Castle and 
Giant Despair 

\ solemn man with a deep set eye and a furrowed fore- 
head gravely entered and approached the master mind of 
the Genius Club 

‘Have I the distinguished honor of paying my respects 
to the renowned and chivalrous Don Keynoté de la 
Bronx?” asked the sedate one in a low toned voice. 

“Sir,” replied the Knight, with a profound bow; “you 
flatter me. If | am superior to the ordinary minds among 
whom it is my lot to mingle, it is none of my doing. | 
was born that way. That is Why I am so modest in my 
opinion of myself.” 

“Let me clasp that hand of genius,” exclaimed the 
crowling basso, raising his voice from the first line below 
the bass’ clef to the third space. “For I, too, am a genius 

a newlected genius—one of fortune’s buffeted wrecks 
one on whose birth, sir, the star of adversity shone, and 
who imbibed the milk of human unkindness with the first 
drafts of infantile sustenance.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” asked the Don, offering his hand 
to the inventor 

Bad? It could not be worse—not be worse,” said the 
genius, shaking his head sadly. “You see before you a 
man on whom the world would shower its gold if it but 
knew my merit, but a man, sir, on whom the world has 
not showered even its silvér. Its iron alone has entered 
into my soul,” he sighed, dropping his voice to the low 
tuba note in Wagner's “Faust” overture. 

‘You have a burden on your back like Bunyan’s famous 
hero, and you seem to be at present in the Slough of 
Despond,” said the Knight 

‘T have, and I am. | am misery personified, woe ideal- 
ized atid the personification of melancholia. Why was 
this genius given me if it is not to be recognized? Why 
was this masSive brain sent into*this unsympathetic world 
to pas§ unheeded to the grave?” 

Cracked,” exclaimed Mike, in a stage whisper to the 
Don, who signalled silence, _ 

| had a passion for music, but my parents threw ob 
stacles of incredible magnitude across my path. ‘The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ sings the poet. My 
parents said the paths of music lead but to the foolish 
house, I might have been a poet had not Shakespeare 
used up all the words I particularly wanted. I might 
have been a great scholar if | hadn’t been afraid of spoil 
ing my eyesight. I—~lI 

‘Sir,” said the Don, interrupting the voluble visitor, 
who, like Kipling’s ourang-outang, had too much ego in 
his cosmos,—“let me offer you a cheering glass of suitable 
potation, and allow me to see your invention 

“A glass of Moxie, and charge it to me,” said the Don 
to Mike, with a Harry Lauder burst of generosity. 

My invention \h, yes! my wonderful invention!” 
exclaimed the man of gloom, feeling in the tail pocket of 
his long black coat 

Bach wrote inventions, too,—as you are probably 
aware,” explained the Don, while the inventor was unfold 
ing his creased and crumbling manuscript 

“Bach I do not know the man. His invention, or in- 
ventions, may be great and wonderful—I do not know 
But my invention, sir, has never yet been given to the 
world. Ever since that memorable day when Moses on 
the mountain received the Ten Commandments in Orig- 
inal Hebrew graved in stone, down to the latest freak con 
coction of composers who ought to be stoned in their 
graves—er—what was I saying ?—er—oh, yes—no one has 


yet discovered or invented how to set Hebrew——whoch 
reads from right to left—how to set original Hebrew to 
music—which reads from left to right—that is to say, no 
one but the neglected genius who stands before you, name- 
ly, myself.” 

“It can’t be done,” exclaimed the Knight, “except by 
reading music backwards—or Hebrew frontwards.” 

“Exactly; you have it. Let the children learn to read 
music backwards. Besides, I claim that reading. back- 
wards is the best way to learn to read the ordinary way. 
I don’t know how many of those present agree with me. 
But in the Genius Club I should be able to speak my 
mind freely,” said the inventor, folding his paper carefully 
and putting it back in his pocket with the air of a man 
who was disappointed with the reception his invention 
had received. 

“That's all right,” said Josef Lhevinne, with a yawn, 
shaking his watch and stirring up the balance wheel with 
a toothpick. “I always practice my pieces backwards— 
always, and generally with my hands upside down. It 
will surprise you when you first try to play the Brahms- 
Paganini variations with your knuckles down and your 
palms up.” 

“Paganini-Brahms ordinarily, but Brahms-Paganini for 
the present,” explained the Don to the inventor, who 
looked at Mike, who looked at Lhevinne, who looked at 
his watch, as if there was nothing out of the way in play- 
ing the piano with the back of the hand 

“You see, it’s like this,” said the pianist, winding up 
his watch, which had run down; “the trouble in learning 
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“\ PAINTING OF ME.” 


to play the piano is to get the fingers up. Playing upside 
down develops the muscles that raise the fingers—and 
there you are.” 

“I thought I was the only one who had discovered the 
art of reversing—going backwards—upside down. But, 
alas! there is nothing but disappointment for me, I see,’ 
exclaimed the lugubrious one. 

“What? You the only discoverer of the other way 
round? You must have a screw loose,” said Mischa EI- 
man, running behind the bar and drawing a big placard 
from back of the mirror. 

“Here; look at this picture,” he cried, rearing up. 
“This is a copy of a painting of me. It was sent to the 
Paris Salon, but the bartender said he would not have 
a picture like it in his saloon, because it would take all 
the interest out of the other pictures. Many critics said 
they had never seen a picture like it and had never ex- 
pected to see one of this nature. It came as a surprise 
to them. You will observe that I am balancing my violin 
upside down on the bow and playing open fifths without 
touching the instrument with my hands. This gives, me 
perfect freedom when I play in the usual position with 
the fiddle hung onto my collar button.” 

rhe inventor wiped a tear from his eye and looked at 
Lhevinne, who looked at Mike, who looked at Don Key- 
note, who was reading “Pilgrim’s Progress’ where 
Christian was discoursing on the beauty of truth. 

“Shure. I mixed a drink for a gintleman once in a glass 
upside down, and——” 

“There, there; never mind about you and your drinks,” 
said the Knight, interrupting the bartender. “Judge 
Judkins, of the Extreme Court, playing dominoes over 
there, will corroborate the truthfulness of the two mu- 
sical artists who have given us the benefit of their ex- 
periences and experiments,” continued the Don, pointing 
out Ysaye to the inventor. 

“Certainly,” said Ysaye, impressively, while packing an 
ounce of shag in his calabash and lighting it upside down 
on a gas jet; “by all means—with pleasure—when I get 
this pipe alight. Why, only last week a criminal was 


brought before me for executing a sonata without a war- 
rant from the Brussels Conservatory.” 

“Well, what happened?” exclaimed the listeners in a 
kind of choral recitative, but with more intensity of ex- 
pression than is natural to a normal choir. 

“What happened? Why, I sentenced him to play the 
cornet solo in the fair scene of Gounod’s “Faust,” replied 
Ysaye. 

“But, Judge Judkins,” said the inventor, timidly; “is 
that much of a punishment?” 

“To a Debussyite, Regerite, or Schénbergerite that 
would be punishment enough. They could never survive 
the eight bar phrases. But wait a minute—you haven't 
heard it all. I sentenced the criminal to play that cornet 
solo on the tuba, and I ordered him to play that tuba 
backwards—that is to say, by sucking the air through the 
bell instead of blowing it through the mouthpiece,” re- 
plied Ysaye, looking at Elman, who looked at Don Key- 
noté, who looked at Mike, who began to whistle “Ev’ry- 
body’s Doing It” and started a seltzer siphon fizzing. 

“And am I to see my last rosy vision fade?—my rock 
of hope but a castle in Spain?—my cherished invention 
the common property of all?” gasped the inventor, lean- 
ing heavily against the bar, while Mike diluted a glass of 
water with gin for him. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Ysaye; “I've known your supposed 
secrets for long enough. Why, twenty years ago, when 
| was a young lawyer practising at the bar—ahem !—at 
the bar—I knew a judge of Old Kentucky who sentenced 
a violinist to be hanged upside down for murdering a 
concerto.” 

“Did it kill him?” asked Lhevinne, looking over the 
Don's shoulder at the woodcut of Christian conversing 
with the virgin Discretion. 

“Of course it did. He died from a rush of head to the 
blood,” said Ysaye, blowing out the gas and lighting a 
match on the hot burner. 

“Good heavens! This is a madhouse! Or am TI losing 
my senses!” cried the inventor, putting his hands to his 
forehead and rushing out of the room. 

Then silence fell on the Genius Club, and Mike read 
the Evening Journal till the chairman remarked that on 
the strength of Washington Irving’s testimony Ichabod 
Crane ought to be elected a pre-existing member of the 
club, because he looked like the genius of famine. 

CLARENCE Lucas 





Critics Appreciate Tina Lerner's Art. 

Tina Lerner, the young Russian pianist, was received 
with enthusiasm at her recent New York recital. The 
critics, too, appreciated her art, as the following excerpts 
will show: 

During Miss Lerner’s absence from New York she tas achieved 
a marked maturity and development in her playing. Her touch, al- 
though feminine, is nicely poetic, she phrases with good judgment, 
her crescendos are admirably obtained and her emphases are care- 
fully placed. The grace and traditional style of the Mozart number 
were presented faultlessly. Her playing of the Chopin group was 
utterly satisfying. Miss Lerner shows appreciation and ability to 
execute the underlying charm of Chopin's etudes, a charm which 
is so often neglected for more showy technical display. Liszt's 
“Spanish Rhapsodie” closed the regular program, and in this num- 
ber the pianist played with unostentation, exquisite balance ard a tone 
quality which was warm and pleasing. The audience was large an‘ 
applauded frequently and heartily—New York American, January 
7, 1913. 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, slight of form and delicate as 
a blossom, proved that piano playing has the power to sweep an 
audience as well as the highest tone of a tenor or soprano. : She 
also proved that physical strength cannot be measured “by appear- 
ance, as this young woman has a technical mastery that might well 
be the envy of her male colleagues. She has the real soul of an 
artist, the real delivery of a master and the interpretation of a 
mature musician. She ranges wonderfully from gloom ‘o 
grace and in both she is entrancing, convincing, fascina!ing.—New 
York Evening Mail, January 7, 1913. 

In the Mozart larghetto, her beauty of tone, her dainty and thor- 
oughly musical touch, her suavity of style and her nicely adjusted 
dynamics were all brought into evidence. The Weber composition 
gave scope for great fluency in florid music, and the scales in par- 
ticular were excellently played.—New York Sun. (Advertisement. ) 


m Bonci New York Recital February 15. 

Alessandro Bonci, the famous tenor, is back in New 
York after his long season of opera in Mexico. Bonci 
will give his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Satur 
day evening, February 15. In the meanwhile the singer 
will fill other engagements east of the Mississippi, 

When Bonci went to Mexico it was to fill an engage- 
ment of ten appearances in opera, but his triumphs at the 
first and second appearances brought the management to 
his feet, begging the singer to sign for several months 
Bonci did this and that explains his late arrival in New 
York. 

Besides the recital at Aeolian Hall, Bonci will give a 
recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music next month, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 








Greene—This European concert is not a musical organi- 
zation, is it? 

Gates—Well, it is busy preparing notes for the turkey 
trot—New York Press 
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HILADELPHIA, Pa., 

In trying to analyze logically the reasons why some mu- 
sicians obtain a success beyond that gained by others who 
have undoubted ability and experience, one is usually baf- 
fled, and obliged to have recourse to the elusive and in- 
definable reason which we have become accustomed to call 
“the divine spark,” although few of us ever think of the 
term in a literal or religious sense. Nowhere is one more 
baffled than in the case of an orchestral conductor. Why 
is it that the same body of men, playing the same work, 
will sound so different under two conductors, both of whom 
are apparently beating time correctly, taking more or less 
the same tempi, and generally respecting the traditions of 
interpretation of the work in hand? 

An orchestral musician who has played under the baton 
of nearly every great conductor in Europe once said to 
the writer: “When playing with Nikisch we know and feel 
everything he wants.” This remark was brought forcibly 
to mind when the writer had the opportunity to listen to 
a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra from the wings 
of the Academy of Music, where through a small opening 
the leading of Leopold Stokowski could be plainly seen. 

While Stokowski never indulges in eccentric or sensa 
tional gestures, every motion has a meaning beyond the 
mere giving of a beat. It is the spontaneous and uncon 
scious expression of the emotional content of the music 
It must have its root in an inborn dramatic talent of a high 
order, and its effect on the orchestra makes just that dif 
ference before alluded to, between a correct and excellent 
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performance and one vitalized and inspired. 

It stands to reason that this should be the case. At re 
hearsal a conductor can tell his men to play loud and soft, 
fast and slow, he can regulate their bowing, their phras 
ing, and all the details which go to make up a worthy 
performance. He can even go far into the spirit of the 
work with them, but there is one thing which he cannot 
impart, and that is the invaluable and vitalizing inspiration 
of the moment, that intensity of feeling which comes to 
a work during a per 
cannot even be 


the great artist when he “lives” 
formance. This cannot be rehearsed, it 
put into words, and the only medium which a conductor 
has to communicate his feeling to his men is his mode of 
conducting. If he can by means of facial expression and 
eloquent gesture arouse his men from the mere correct 
playing of the notes to a vital expression of the emotional 
and psychological content of the music he has fulfilled the 
highest mission of a conductor. 

That this gift is born, not made, and that it 
a Paderewski, or the 


is just as 
distinctive as the pianistic genius of 
violin genius of an Ysaye, is coming to be more and more 
recognized. When combined with a solid and broad mu 
sicianship, as in the case of Leopold Stokowski, it is sure 
to conquer, and to it may be ascribed in a large measure 
the extraordinary of the young leader of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


success 


nRre,e 


Our great Philadelphia Orchestra gave its thirteenth 
pair of concerts in the Academy of Music on Friday after 
noon and Saturday evening, January 10 and 11, under Con 
ductor Leopold Stokowski, and with Soloist Thaddeus 


Rich, concertmaster. The full program was as follows 


Overture, Benvenuto Cellin Her 
Concerto in F, for violin and orchestra Lal 
Thaddeus Rich 


Concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Scotch Symphony . iw ae 

That the musical years has been largely a violinistic 
one, so far as instrumentalists go, has been apparent from 
the appearance on American programs of the leading vio 
linists. This situation was recognized by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and in consequence throughout the season the 
patrons of the symphony concerts have heard the very 
best soloists in this line now before the public. The visit- 
ing artists, however, are only part of what the orchestra 
offers in this particular, since it has distinguished soloists 
in its own group, and the appearance of Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster, as soloist was anticipated with unusual in 
terest. Mr. Rich's position as an interpreter on the violin 
is. of course, well known, and his artistic growth is a mat 
ter of such continued progress that we expect just what 
he always gives, a thoroughly artistic interpretation, with 
real insight of the composer's ideals and executed with 
true temperamental ability. The concerto of Lalo, which 
he chose for this pair of concerts, was full of melody 
beautifully worked out, and represented the French com 
poser in a most gracious mood. Stokowski again led his 
orchestra in perfect manner. He never overestimates, but 
balances every phrase superbly and shades to a point of 
absolute finish. The orchestra numbers were especially 
pleasing in brilliancy, characterization and interpretative 
effects. The several movements of the symphony followed 


. Mendelssol 
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The 
especially exhilarating, and the 


each other immediately without the usual waits 
scherzo movement was 
work entire full 


Stokowski, who has converted the orchestra into 


seemed of poetical impressiveness. Mr 
a living, 
breathing instrument of expression of great musical ideas 
was just as earnest, just as magnetic and just as much of 
2 revelation as on any other occasion that the season has 
ifforded him. The program was delightful in every way 
Rnre 

The principal social event of the musical year in Phila 
delphia in connection with the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
the reception given by Alexander van Rensselaer to Leo 
pold Stokowski and members of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, in Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday evening, January 
Ss. The reception began at 9.30 and was in the form of a 
musical Kommers. Mr 
given a number of entertainments of this kind, but the re 
his 
reception to Mr, Stokowski was the culmination of ihe at 
tention which showered on the Stokowskis this 
winter. 


smoker and van Rensselaer has 


ception this year surpassed all others for brilliancy 
has been 
Che party being purely stag, however, Mrs. Sto 
kowski was not officially on the list, though it is under 
stood that, with a few other ladies prominent socially, she 
attended the reception hidden in the balcony behind a 
screen of flowers and evergreens, and enjoyed the early 
part of the program, leaving just before the supper was 
announced 
Rar 

rhe third popular concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will be given in the Wednesday 
evening, Daniel Macquarre will be heard in 


Academy of Music on 
January 15 
several selections for flute and orchestra, and the assisting 
artist will be Pasquale Tullarico, who has appeared befor: 
with the orchestra in Wilmington. Leopold Stokowski will 
conduct 


David Bispham will give an all English song recital here 
next month. 


The Hahn Quartet, assisted by Agnes Clune Quinlan 
pianist, will give the second concert of its present series on 
17, at Witherspoon Hall 
RRR 

rhe first of a series of invitation recitals by pupils of 
W. Palmer Hoxie, voice, and J. W. F. Leamon, violin, was 
auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. Thursday 
Earl Beatty and Faye Weber-Leenan assisted 


Friday evening, January 


given in the 

January 9 

at the piano 
The Orchestra, Dr 


ductor, gave its 


Karl 
season on 
Music 

soloist, 


Muck 
Monday 
Madam 
was, on ac 
tach 


Zoston Orchestra, was substi 


Boston Symphony 
third concert of the 
January 6, in the 


con 


evening, Academy of 


Matzenauer, who was announced as 


count of illness, unable to appear, and the with 


A. Macquarre, flutist, of the 


suite, 


tuted he orchestral 


numbers were: Concerto im_ the 
ancient style, op. 123, by Reger Academic Festival” over 
ture, op. 80, by Brahms, and symphony No. 2 in B minor 
by Borodin 

RAR, 


Che concert given by the Fellowship Club, of West Phil 
adelphia, Academy of Music, 
The soloist, Mrs. Curtis Colwell, 
tinct feature of the occasion, and Mr 


in the last evening, was most 


successful was a dis 
Armbruster, pianist 
is always an attraction The work by the chorus was ex 
ceptionally good 


Rene 


\ new woman's committee for the Philadelphia Chora 


Society, Charles F 


Ziegler president, has been appoints 
for the purpose of increasing the interest in and establish 


ing a firmer basis on which the organization can be main 
tained. The Choral gives three performances each year 
each of which if an educational advantage, worthy of 
heartiest public support. Charles L. Mitchell, 112 North 
Thirty-fourth street, will receive names, to which invita 
tions will he sent to join the committee 
Rar 
Madame Barill-Creatore, a newcomer to our city, has 


established herself in a studio in the Fstey Building, wher: 
she will teach the art of singing 
nee 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Le 
pold Stokowski, gave a concert in the Stetson Auditorium 


Tuesday evening, January 7, for the benefit of the Stetson 
Hospital 
ist. There was an immense audience and great enthusi 
asm. Mr. Stokowski conducted with the same care and 


enthusiasny which characterizes his work at the orchestra's 


Viola Broadbeek, soprano, was the assisting art 


regular concerts. Miss Brodbeek, a pupil of Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, will sing again with the orchestra at its concert in 
Wilmington, on Monday evening, January 13. 
RRR 
Che following special cablegram to the Public Ledger is 
interesting to the many friends of Dr 


Samuel! J. Gittelson : 


Berlin, January 4 A con 











@ musical event, which Berlin's 
concert going public is taking the liveliest est, is e debut on 
January 1s of a gifted Philadelphia boy, Frank Gitteison, a violinist 
who artistically and physically has earned the sobriquet f “th 
young Ysaye.’ Gittelson, who has been studying in Berlin for the 
last three years with the eminent master, Car! Flesch, will appea 
w the Blathner Orchestra, under the conductorshiy Ussip Ga 
brilowitsch, the sor law of Mark Twain 

Gittelson’s fat Dr. Samuel J. Gittelsor f Philadelphia, As 





rived in Berlin to attend his son's debut 
zene 
he second concert by the Y. M. C. A. was given 
Wednesday evening, January & in Witherspoon Hall \ 


very large and appreciative audience greeted the three solo 


ists, Gabriel Ysaye, son of ahe great Belgian violinist, who 


made his American debut; Paulo Gruppo, the Dutch cellist 
Mildred Faas, the 


whole, 


already a favorite here, and 


rhe « 


each soloist being an excellent artist 


Philadelphia 


soprano meert, as a gave great pleasure, 
Miss Faas possesses 
ind sings with fine 
Musical Club 


helday vacation in its 


1 pure soprano voice feeling and finish 


The Matinec gave its first neert after the 


club rooms, at the Roosevelt, on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 7 


Mary Le 


series. It 


The program was in charge 
of the 
French 
Wil 
Knapp made 
Mrs 


violinist, 


of Emilie Fricke end ughney and was one 
devoted to 

familiarity of the arias sung by Mrs 
am H Mrs. John 
th 


he enjoyment especially keen 


delightful of the 
and the 
(,reene, 


most was 
music, 
Leigo and Mary 
Edith Bly 


Plasschaert, 


Edwin 
added 


\gnes Quinlan gave unaffected pleas 


and 


Close, pianists, and Camille 
charming numbers 
ure by her presence and playing There was a very large 


ttendance JENNIE LAMSON 
Dr. Carl in Scranton, 

will dedicate the 
Good Shepherd 


January 23 


Wilham ( 
the Church of the 


Carl new organ built for 


Scranton, Pa., next 


week, Thursday, The instrument ts large and 


ot special design and contains many important teatures 
This will be Dr. Carl's fourth recital in Scranton rhe 
program follows 

Sonata 1 © minor Th. Salon 

Christmas Pastorale S. de Lang 
Caprice in B flat Guilmant 
Fugue in D Bach 
lialogue (sonata G nor) Becker 

(Dedicated to Dr. Carl.) 
Variations de Concert Bonnet 


Cradie Song and Evening Bells Macfarlane 


Teceata from fift gan symphony Widor 
Spring Song Felix Borowsk: 
Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique Guilmant 
\ndante known as the clock movement Haydn 
(verture to Tannhauser Wagner 

At the close of the recital Dr. Car! will make an ad 


diess on the modern organ and its possibilities 


Director Russell Gets High Honor. 


Henry Russell, managing director of the Boston Opera 
Company, has been notified that he has been nominated as 
National 


distinction 


a member of the Institute of Social Science, 


“in recognition of attained in 


duction.” It 


operatic prt 


is the first time in the history of the society 


that an impresario has been singled out for the honor 


rhe institute is composed of 250 men and women who 


by their recognized achievements in the social sciences 


and by the distinction which has come to them through 


service rendered to humanity, have made themselves 


eligible for nomination. President Taft is the honorary presi 


dent, and on the executive staff are Hamilton W. Mabi« 
Elihu Root, Joseph H. Choate, Jane Addams and Mahe 
Boardman. 

Included in the membership of the department of art 


and letters, with which Mr. Russell will be affiliated, are 


David Belasco, David Bispham, Geraldine Farrar, Mrs 
Fiske, Daniel Frohman, Ellen Glasgow, William J. Hen 
derson, E. M. Holland, Eben D. Jordan, Robert B. Man 


tell, Julia Marlowe, Lillian Nordica, Otis Skinner, E. H 
David Warfield, Kate 
Wiggin, etc 


Sothern, James Bryce, 


Douglas 


Felix Fox a Hit. 


Felix Fox, the sterling pianist, played on Friday even 


ing, January 10, at the Lyceum, East Orange, N. J., in 
the third of the “S. & R. Course” of four 
Rapp. Mr. | 
Mischa 
two groups of piano numbers. The 


lade 


were exe ellently 


evenings af 


ranged by Sutorius & x was the assisting 
Elman and rendered 
first, the A flat bal 


»f Chopin and “Etude de Concert,” by Von 


artist in the recital given by 


™ hloezer 


played,” according to an East Orange 


paper, “and won him several recalls, and, second, a ‘R 


mance’ by Faure and Liszt's “Tarantella,” for which he was 


enthusiastically applauded and as an encore played most 


sympathetically MacDowell’s prelude in E minor.” 
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New York Music Critics Hail Julia Culp. 








Debut of Dutch Lieder Singer a Brilliantly Successful Event—Unanimously Praised 
by Reviewers of the New York Daily Papers. 








Julia Culp’s debut in America, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last Friday afternoon, was one of the events of the 
idwinter season. The following criticisms from the daily 
papers of New York abundantly testify to the extraordi- 


ice and gifts of the distinguished singer: 
a Culp a numerous aud 
the acquaintance of a singer who is going to bring 
e but happiness to the lovers of the art-song during 


ience in Carnegie Hall yesterday 








t of the season. The nationality of Madame Culp is Dutch; 
e of her art the land which knows no constant latitude or 
e, but whose language is loveliness, whose atmosphere is 
and whose law is abiding beauty Madame Culp came wel! 
vagantly trumpeted, and the character of the 





idience gave her disclosed tnat its judgment was 
1er but a few minutes to win that judg 
1 before she closed her recital she 


eyance It took 





in her favor, however, ar 





1 established a place in the hearts of those who know how to 
e beautiful singing which very few of the other artists m 


f will share with her 
Madame Culp disclosed herself yesterday only as a singer of songs, 


f 
ideed, somewhat too exelusive as a singer of the style or 





1ined and ecstatic lyricism of which the finest specimens are to 
be found in the works of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 








Any other singer who would have dared to select such songs as 

rt’s “Im Abendroth,” “Du bist die Ruh,” and “Ave Maria, 

n’s “Intermezzo,” “Du bist wie eine Blume” and “Mona 

Brahms’ “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” ani 

Feldeins keit,” for a single afternoon of song would have run 

janger of wearying the public with monotony of mood. But 

e Culp did this, and apparently with the purpose of disclos 

' y the her voice, but the depth of her sentiment 

t finish of her vocalization from a technical point of view 

The 1 sining songs, though they offered larger opportunities fo 

11 d expression, reaching to the jubilant ecstasy of Schu 

Fribhlingsnacht,” yet all called for the cantabile manner 

portunity was offered to learn what the singer is capabi 

f the wav of the florid style But so long as she will sing as 

he did yesterday, adding to her scheme a little wider range of sent) 

€ ind a greater variety of expression, no one is likely to long 
it are po y thought to be feats of “vocalization.” 

| re will, it is much to be hoped, be a number of opportunities 

ss in detail the characteristics of Madame Culp’s singing 


he present, after recording the fact that she raised the en 
of her listeners to the high pitch (for which it might be 
that a better expression might be found than a persistent 

















nd for more), it need only be said that she has a mezzo soprano 
e of exquisite beauty, of great mellowness and such pure quality 
e neve need yield to the temptation to force it, being told 
v ly by her artistic intelligence and instinct that it carries t 
its of a room like Carnegie Hall, even in pianissimo Fur 
it her breath control is almost perfect, so complete, indeed 
it e gives herself no concern when for the sake of poetical in 
i 1 musical phrase of extraordinary length is called for; 
her ind of vowel color seems absolutely impeccable, and 
i a Ww 1 temperament she knows how to keep passion im 
‘ with the reins of esthetic beauty She is not what the Get 
ns call merely a cerebral singer, nor is she merely a vocal instru 
t; she a musical interpreter of song, filled with love for 
urt and wonderfully equipped to exemplify it.—New York 
e, J ary 1913 
w le ngers wl me to New York with a high established 
n in Europe disclose so soon and so convincingly the 
r for it, and grounds for the duplication of it here, as Julia 
who made her first appearance in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
iterr r she 1» Dutch artist whose voice 18 described as a 
t though it hardly has all the characteristic quality of a 
ontralto; but there will be no quarrel with the description 
t ’ edt rga beautiful as hers It has an altogether 
t ne i silken smoothness; it is admirably equahzed 
é t its whole range; it has great power and fullness, which 
the extreme of pianissimo There are many 
ellences in her employment of it, and one of the most 
breath « »l, which, with her artistic intelligence, 
her t musual things in the way of phrasing 
1 Cu s sincerely and unswervingly devoted to the inter- 
f he ng to the representation of their underlying 
ging express f each line Lhere is a wide 
g 1 variety in her power of expression And yet with all this 
s C ry have f nd a certain monotony in her delivery 
gs, ¢ liv in her way of making sucessive 
ive phrases, and, in a manner, interrupting the 
y; but t be aid that she was never guilty 
{ rbing the cal pl ‘ Probably to consider so is to 
view of all the extraordinary excellences 
f M e ( p’s art and e f measure of enjoyment that she 
! ft « t 
H f ips of Schubert's, Schu 
B s' § respectively, almost without exception 
g ! n of e song repertory Such songs as these 
y } me ickneye however well they are known, and if 
Madar ( Se ew beautic n them, she set the old 
es fortl mant that at once gained her the eager Suffrages 
{ ence, Vv w rtily i showed itselt 
k i beguil y the voice artistic singing 
bert’s “Du bist die Rul und “Ave Maria” were sung with 
beauty, the latt with breadth and dignity of phrase and 
ensity { expressiot 7 y ne in its long sustained phrasing 
vas Schumann's i bist wie eine Blume;” there was exquisite 
e in his “Mondnacht,” and in his “Waldesgesprach” she showed 
, very different sty! The feeling with which she sang 
Intermezzo” was ta moved from sentimentality, and few 
have failed to note the significanc f her phrasing of its last 
. Her six sonas by Brahms were among his best and best 
wn 
Madame Culp’s accompenist, her compatriot, Mr. Bos, who had 


served here in a similar capacity for Dr. Willner on his several 
visits, played the accompaniments with exquisite taste and appro- 
priateness.—New York Times, January 11, 1913. 

a 

Jula Culp, a singer from Holland, was heard for the first time 
here in a song recital at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. Lovers 
of this lofty type of entertainment are to be congratulated on the 
acquisition of Madame Culp to the list of New York’s acquaintances 
She is a desirable newcomer, whose voice and art will undoubtedly 
win for her a warm place in the affections of this public. 

Her voice is one of exceptional beauty and possesses a tonal 
character of strongly marked individuality. The organ is a mezzo 
soprano, with a leaning toward the contralto color, and it has great 
power and dynamic flexibiiity. Its range of tints is by no means 
large, but within its limits it has uncommon suitability to the ex 
pression of all gentle moods and tender feelings. 

Madame Culp disclosed in a program of songs by Schubert, Schu 
mgnn and Brahms a fine intelligence, musical instincts, skill in the 





TULIA CULP 


use of her natural gifts and interpretative insight Most of her ef- 
fects are obtained by a perfect command of a wide gradation ot 
power in the emission of tone. She has a full, rich, sonorous forte 
and a delicate and almost impalpable piano Jetween these two she 
marks clearly all the steps and employs them with consummate craft. 

In two or three instances she overworked her mezza di voce, so 
that on at least one occasion she sang sharp; but she was very 
frequently guilty of large technical errors. Her taste, too, was rarely 
at fault. She was at her best in such songs as Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” and Schumann's “Mondnacht™ songs, in which her softer 
tones were exquisitely utilized and in which her ability to sublish 
gentle feeling was adequately revealed 

In “‘Waldesgespriach,” on the other hand, she fell short of the 
breadth of style and the dramatic intensity of communication de 
manded by the song. Madame Culp will surely be heard in this 
city frequently, for the peculiar beauty of her voice and the delicate 
quality of her engaging art will procure tor her a prominent place 
among the guests of this extremely busy musical season-——New York 
Sun, January 11, 1913. 

It is not often that European critics are so unanimous in their 
enthusiasm for an artist as they have been for Julia Culp, who 
made her first New York appearance yesterday afternoon in a re 
cital at Carnegie Hall. 

Her program was conventional—six songs by Schubert, five by 
Schumann, and six by Brahms. It is wise for a new singer to move 
along prescribed lines, as the listeners can give more attention to 
individuality of interpretation and voice than if they are listening 
to music that is unfamiliar. 

Madame Culp is sure to become a great favorite here in New 
York, where good singers always meet with cordial appreciation 
Her voice is a mezzo, of rich and beautiful quality, which she uses 
with much art and fine feeling. Especially beautiful in the first 





group were her conception and performance of Schubert's almost 
hackneyed “Du bist die Ruh.” Next to this came the well known 
“Ave Maria.” In this Madame Culp’s admirable crescendo was 
especially noticeable. One might have wished that the excellent 
accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, had played the prelude and inter 
ludes less rapidly. Otherwise, his accompanying was on the same 
high plane as heretofore, a constant delight to the hearers. 

Madame Culp’s interpretation of Schumann's “Waldesgesprich” 
was especially interesting. The climax was splendid, and the ex 
pression of the line “O flieh! du weisst nicht wer ich bin,” made a 
chill run down one’s spine. It was even more eerie than te terror 
stricken cry of the man. This song was the best piece of work 
Madame Cuip did during the afternoon. She used more color in 
it than in any of the others, and color is the quality her singing 
most lacks. “Mondnacht,” the next song, was a model of delicacy 
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and ethereal tone. “Frihlingsnacht” so pleased the audience that 
the singer kindly repeated it. 

The Brahms songs are evidently favorites with Madame Culp. 
She sang the first one, “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,” par- 
ticularly well. The second one, “Von ewiger Liebe,” contains 
phrases which suggest an old Irish song. Madame Culp built it up 
to a very fine climax, especially at the end of the second verse, 
where the musical interest ends. Among the Brahms group, Madame 
Culp placed the effective “Der Schmied,” which was Elena Ger- 
hardt’s piéce de résistance. Madame Culp sang it better than Miss 
Gerhardt does, as it suits her heavier voice better. Considered as 
a whole, her Brahms group was the best of all for the singer, and 
received most applause.—New York Evening Post, Januaty 11, 1913. 





Such offerings as that of Julia Culp yesterday at Carnegie Hall 
go far toward restoring the recital to its high estate. There was 
no obtrusion of the operatic aria, there was nothing that savored otf 
the stage, either in the program or in Madame Culp’s presentations. 
The Dutch singer, arriving after a stormy trip, felt the need to 
postpone the recital with which she should become known to the 
New York public, but the advance sale was already so large that 
withdrawal would have been imposible. Therefore Madame Culp 
made her first American appearance as announced. 

She had not sung long before there was a firm conviction that 
not all the great singers belong to the o-era houses of the world, 
and that the art of song interpretation is more exacting than that 
of the stage, and, more to the point, that Madame Culp is one ot 
the most satisfving artists presented in this country in recent years 
Very handsome and of striking personality, she gives tremendous 
authority and conviction to her utterances and her voice is supported 
by the most remarkable breath control conceivable. Therefore her 
singing of sustained phrases, her legato and her steadiness of tone 
were among her greatest assets. 

The voice gave the impression of being a true contralto from the 
beginning, from its full, rich, deep quality, but when her briliant 
high tones were shaded into the most exquisite pianissimo it was 
appreciable that sue is a dramatic soprano with all the freedom, 
sweep and brilliancy that this implies. We have heard great inter- 
preters with disappointing voices and great voices where interpreta- 
tions were insignificant, but Madame Culp is as great an interpreter 
as she is a singer, and her program, in construction as well as in 
delivery, proved her an artist and musician of the first rank. 

The program was devoted to Schubert, Schumann and Brahms and 
sung in German, and she did not break into it, even to gvant en- 
cores to the most insistent calls, but at the close, among the encores, 
she sang a number of songs in excellent English. 

Coenraad V. Bos, the great accompanist, who lent most of the 
dignity to the Willner recitals, contributed all that lies within the 
power of an artist accompanist. 

The audience, which came in a questioning spirit, was wrought 
into strongly emotional demonstrations, and upon this occasion these 
demonstrations seemed justifiable.—New York Evening Mail, January 
II, 1913. 





The art of the singer—to borrow a phrase which has served as 
the title of one of the most forthright and concise treatments of 
the subject—is so hedged about with discussion and theories ot 
diaphragm and larynx, soft and hard palate, glottis and nasal cavity 
and their action and reaction, that the main business of singing— 
the interpretation of poetic text through the singing of the music 
thereto—is often likely to be forgotten. Moreover, the theorists 
have been responsible for more imperfect singing than could be 
recorded. There is so much faultiness in the practice of this art 
of song that it becomes a rare pleasure not only to listen to a 
singer who stands poised within its conscious mastery, but also to 
acquaint one’s readers with such unusual excellence. 

This is by way of a word of preface to comment upon the song 
recital of Julia Culp at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. Madame 
Culp, who is a native of the land of tulips, clogs and Delft, made 
her first anpearance before qa New York audience. It was happily 
an unusually discriminating gathering, that seemed to appreciate 
the subtlety in the singer's methods and effects, and it gave her a 
warm greeting. All of it was indeed well deserved, and it is be 
hoped that the singer will be heard here often in time to come. 

Madame Culp sang six songs of Schubert, five of Schumann and 
six of Brahms, and most of these songs were among the best known 
and most beautiful of these several masters in this form. She has 
@ mezzo soprano voice of ample range and great natural beauty. 
It lacks somewhat in vibrant quality, as revealed yesterday, but its 
production otherwise approaches perfection. Madame Culp is past 
mistress in “‘spinning the tone,” and she thus achieves ravishing 
effects with pianissimo. The singer also uses the half-breath with 
excellent results. The voice, moreover, is suavely equalized from 
bottom to top. 

But all this is truly of secondary importance; it has merely to 
do with the mechanics of good singing, the tools with which the 
art work is fashioned; and for the latter, depth of intelligence, a 
facile play of fancy, imaginative penetration and responsive feeling 
are necessary. With these qualites of mind and emotion Madame 
Culp’s singing proclaimed her to be generously endowed. 

It would be a cataloguer’s task, uninteresting to the reader, to 
detail Madame Culp’s program, song by song. Some of these liede: 
are more of a test of a singer’s capabilities than others. Let it be 
understood that all Madame Culp sang was marked by a veritable 
exuberance of sincerity and an almost reverent regard for the in 
tent of tne poet and composer 

The spirit of Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit"” became a hovering idy! 
as Madame Culp sang it. The tragedy and the dreamy reality ot 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” were visualized in tone, and 
the “Mondnacht” of Schumann achieved an almost unearthly beauty 
The note of intensity of impassioned emotion was not always 50 
perceptible as it might have been in songs of the type of Schu 
mann’s “Frihlingsnacht,” but, had it been, the art of Madame Culp 
would have touched perfection.—New York Evening Journal, January 
IT, 1913. 

Julia Culp, a Dutch mezzo soprano, was a stranger in America 
until yesterday. She had been acclaimed in turope, but she had 
not been unduly heralded here, for which her manager is to be 
congratulated. At her first recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday after 
noon she disclosed her prowess so unmistakably that whenever she 
shall elect to sing here again she will be welcomed by a host ot 
enthusiastic admirers. Miss Culp’s voice is of lovely quality, ot 
wide range, and of exceptional volume. She breathes so easily that 
her phrasing is a marvel of sustained emission. Her interpretation 
of songs is distinguished by poetic insight no less than by intelligent 
comprehension. It is a delight to hear her. 

Miss Culp confined herself to the songs of three composers, Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, which lent to her recital something ot 
monotony. The book of words, contrary to the scheme of the pro- 
gram, placed the Brahms group in the middle, perhaps the better 
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arrangement. In the second Schubert song, “Rastlose Liebe,” Miss 
Culp showed signs of an explosive manner that was not agreeable; 
but that was forgotten in her beautiful singing of the 
poser’s “Du bist die Ruh” and the “Ave Maria.” In the Schumann 
group her “Waldesgesprach” and “Frihlingsnacht” were wonderfully 
effective. The latter she repeated. 

On the whole, Miss Culp was happiest with the Brahms 
Very beautiful was her 
Schlummer” and of “Von ewig 
was a veritable triumph. 
ficial program, was also a delight t 
was with Willner when he was in 


same com 


numbers. 
wird mein 
»” while her “Der Schmied” 
the finad number on the of 
hear. who 
erica, was Miss Culp’s accom 


rendering of “Immer leiser 








Coenraad \V 30s, 





panist and a very able one. 





There was the usual rush to the foot of the stage and excited 
demands for extra numbers. Miss Culp responded first with 
Brahms’ cradle song. After many more recalls she volunteered 
“Robin Adair” in excellent English.—Evening World, January 11, 
1gt3 


Julia Culp, a Dutch lieder singer, who has won fame in her own 


country and in Germany, made her first appearance in America yes 
Several 
shores the last 


terday afternoon, giving a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
noted European lieder singers have come to these 
few years. First there was Dr. Willner, who, in spite of 
deficiencies, swayed audiences by 


his vocal 
reason of his singular personality 
came Tilly 


Elena Ger 


and his impressive interpretations. The 
Koenen, like Miss Culp, a 


following season 
Last year 
hardt visited us, and is now with us once again. 


Dutch woman. 


From the point of view of vocal technic 
In fact, she is 
ure singing has its value in the delivery of a German 


Madame Culp is superior 


to any of these. an accomplished, if not a flawless, 


vocalist, anu 


song as well as in a florid Italian opera air. To specify a single point, 


Madame Culp’s control of breath is extraordinary, and one famous 
Italian singing master is reporte 1 to have said, “Singing is breath 
ing.” Mada Culp also has a voice f ample power and unusual 





rather than a » soprano, as the latter 
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pretation, 


In the songs that call for sustained singing she reached her highest 





plane. Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit’” was the song of songs yesterday 
as she sang it, but she was also especially admirable in the opening 
song of the recital, Schubert’s ‘“‘Im Abendroth,” and tn the “Du 
bist die Ruh” and the “Ave Maria” of same master, Schu 
mann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” and ““Mondnacht,” and Brahms 


“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” (this last sung with a pro 


found note of passion and tragedy) 
Madame Culp offered a dignified program, devoted to songs by 


three of the four great classic song Schubert, 
Brahms. The excellent accompanist of the 
was Coenraad van Bos, 


for Dr. Willner An 
what the “Honorary Committee,” 


Schumann and occasion 


well remembered here as the accompanist 


audience of gvod size was present Just 


headed by the minister from the 


Netherlands, whose members were set forth in 


the back of the pri 
unless to sit in boxes covered the case. 


imposing array on 


with affairs was not clear, 


gram, had to do 
There was applause enoug 
to have justified Madame Culp in repeating several songs that she 
did not limited herself to 
“Frihlingsnacht” and then singing again at the end of the pro 


1913 


“encores” she 






repeat. For 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser, January 11, 
There have been too many concerts in the first full week of the 


After the 
hyper-esthetic out 


newcomers to find elbow room super 
Clara Butt and the 


Elena Gerhardt, it is possible that the plain song re 


year for all the 
dreadnought 


breathings of 


top notes of 


cital of Julia Culp at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon was most 
fortunate in coming last of all. The young Holland woman, slim 
and trim in the newest Paris gown of seal brown satin, with tun) 


of lace and fur and turban of seventeen lieder ot 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 
science and without affectation 


This new singer's curiously ringing pianissimo tones never 


ermine, 


sang 
She gave them with artistic con 


lacked 





warmth and vitality. She permitted herself only the display of 
breath control that consisted in taking everything very slowly, par- 
ticularly the ballad of “Robin Adair’ in English, that she added 
with the Brahms “Lullaby and Good Night” at the close. One ot 
the Brahms outbursts, of the “Blacksmith’s Sweetheart,” was fairly 
shouted, and it got an answering roar of applause The gentler 
songs were best, such as Schumann's “Intermezzo” and “Mond 
nacht,” and Brahms’ “‘Standchen,” the one that wasn't sung last 
week by Sembrich. 

Tulips, a generous Dutch basketful, were waiting with other bou 


quets, but Miss Culp declined to hold a flower show on the stage. 
The flag of Holland f the boxes in honor of the 


draped th 
Minister of the Nethe Jonkheer Loudon, and Consul 


rlands, the Hor 


Bakhuyzen New York Evening Sun, January 11, 1913 
a 
Julia Culp, the mew Dutch lieder singer who made her first ap 


. , =e ‘ 
pearance here in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, dese ved ail 


the enthusiasm which her audience ex ded on her so liberally. 
Her 
singer employs it with the utmost skill 
How many i 
Culp did 


singer voiced the long sustained phrases with exquisite 





voice is a mezzo sopran yf great natural beauty and the 


singers would dare to begin their program, as Mise 


yesterday, with Schubert's “Im Abendroth”? Yet the 


skill and 





the adequate devotional mood. She at once proclaimed herself a 
singer of superb breath control 
Her program was a delightfully familiar one, confined Schubert, 





Schumann and Brahms. She was rticular happy with the latter 





composer, and in ands sang as an enc. re 
“Cradle Song.” Then 


t 
and “The Sweetest Flower That Blows.” Yes, Mad 


response to 
his pretty d two additional encores, 
“Robin Adair” 

ame Culp sings in English, and English that can be understood per- 











fectly. She may be Dutch by cosmo} an in 
spirit. Her taste in dress is evic her taste in 
musical matters is too big to t rlands alone 
Evening Telegram, January 11, 1913 


A fashionable audience was present at the American debut ot 
the Dutch lieder singer, Julia Culp, at Carnegie Hal 


greeted the artist enthusiastica 


yesterday, ani 








She offered three groups of songs from the works of Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms respectively. Her throughout was 
characterized by ¢! f tone and a f feeling. The 





eserve 





charm of the vari often heightened, 
by her exposition of them. Cor 
of the numbers and the success of the singer was plainly 
before she had finished the last of the S grow 
Telegraph, January 11, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


was always 
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to be seen 
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Musicale at Musin Studio. 

An interesting musicale was given on Sunday afternoon, 
January 12, at the studio of Ovide Musin, the well known 
Belgian violin virtuoso and teacher, and an audience that 
crowded the large rooms to the doors gathered to hear 
one of his most talented pupils, Joseph Stoopack, a small 
boy said to be fourteen years of age, but who looks much 
younger. The following program was offered: 

Concerto in F mimor..........0e0: wean a Lal 
Joseph Stoopack 
...Faure 
- Pfeiffer 


Apres un Reve 
Malgre Moi 
Ni Jamais, ni Toujours . esece -Old French 
Elien Learned 
Bourree ; .. Bach 


h Stoopack 


Sarabande, Double, 


Romance in G beethoven 


See Dees. oc cccceccs Hugo 
Caprice Basque Sarasat 
Joseph Stoopack 
I Am Thy Harp.. Huntington Woodma 
The Little Thief.. . Leo Stern 
Painted Butterfly Noe 
Ejle Learne 
Caprice No. 2 . Mus 
(Dedicated to Joseph Stoopack.) 


Joseph Stoopack 
rhe boy violinist is wonderfully gifted and will certainly 


ve heard of in the near future as one of the greatest 





JOSEPH 


STOOPACK 


time. His 
disclosed a perfectly correct intonation, firm, elegant 


virtuosos of the playing of the Lalo concerto 


bow 


ing, and phrasing so colorful that it denoted innate under 


standing of the composer's meaning; the interpretation 
was further remarkable for deep poetic feeling and purity 
of tone 


tility. 


His other numbers served to display his versa 


In the romance in G and in the “Swan Song” he 


revealed a lovely 


his technic w: 


singing tone, and in the Sarasate piece 


not only equal to all demands, but quite 
extraordinary for 


one so young. The delighted audience 


applauded enthusiastically, and a charming composition by 


Ovide Musin was given as an encore 


Ellen Learned sang charmingly and won the hearty 


approval of her hearers for the delightful interpretation 


she gave of all her numbers. She graciously added an 


encore in response to the applause 


LOUISVILLE CONCERTS. 


Lovursvitie, Ky., Janua 7, 1913 
A Louisville audience has seldom listened to a more en 
joyable piano recital than that given at the Woman's Club 
on Saturday night by Luigi Gulli, the Roman pianist. It 
was Signor Gulli’s second appearance here, and his playing 


strengthened the fine impression he made last spring. Hi: 
all else, i 
to old and time worn c 


technical effects, he 


is, before poet, and his interpretation lends new 


beauty mpositions A 


master o! 
delivers the message of the great com 
himself 

Beetho 


unsuspecte 


poses with authority and 


power, and reveals 


medium through which the wonderful measures of 


Bach or Scl 
His 
Debussy, Chopin and Liszt, enabling him to display a wid 
variety of { 
conquered | 


ven, umann are imbued with ! 


meaning program included Beethoven, Schu:nann, 


Nanistic power, while his personal charm quit: 


Ti hearer 
ns irers 


ere 


The Myron Whitney Concert Company made its initia 
Masonic Monday night, giv 
7 


ing a concert of exceeding merit and interest 3esides th 


appearance at the Theater on 


famous basso, the Armstrong, so 
Katherine Valentine 


pianist. The program was lengthy and varied, and the au 
Whit 


company includes Irene 


prano; Marge! Gluck, violinist, and 


dience gave every evidence of keen enjoyment. Mr 





ney’s selections ranged from the Behlioz “Serenade” to 
Molloy’s “Kerry Dance,” with Schumann, Cadman, Reict 
art, Tirendelli and other well known writers represented 


and in each and ] satisfying and 


pleasing 


every one 1? was most 


His voice is particularly adapted to the tenderer 
moods, and his singing of Reichart’s gem, “When the 
. Mrs 


a voice of compelling sweetness and 


Roses Bloom,” 


was decidedly the hit of the evening 


Armstrong revealed 
individuality, especially 


chose, for the most part, songs which enabled her to dis- 


lovely in pianissimo passages. She 


play this quality, but also proved her ability in dramatic 


work by a spirited rendition of the favorite, “The Year's 


at the Spring,” by Beach. The violin solos of Miss Gluck 


were thoroughly delightful, and her remarkable beauty en 


hanced the pleasure of her hearers. Chopin, Sarasate and 


lartini were the composers whose works she offered, but 


perhaps her most striking perf 


rmance was in a caprice by 


Kreisler, which she played as an encore Che accompani 
ments of Miss Valentine were not the least important fea 
ture of the occasion, and were thoroughly appreciated. As 
a solo she contributed a Chopin scherzo, played with force 


and brilliancy 


RRR 


The Louisville Music Teachers’ Association met on 
Tuesday night to hear a paper by Judge Charles Seymour 


Notation 
Judge Seymour has mastered his subject, and made a most 
talk. At the Fel 


Sunday school music is to be discussed, 


on “Early Greek Music and Its Influence on 


interesting ruary meeting the subject of 
with Car 


Bourgard as leader K 


CONNECTICUT MUSIC. 


New Hiaven 


. Con | 
rhe concert by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 


was, without doubt, the greatest success 


as yet achieved by the local The all Wagner 
David 


luesday evening 
orchestra 
with excellence 


program was 


Smith 


given surprising 


Stanley conducted with masterful assurance 


showed a deep knowledge of the traditions of Wagnerian 


interpretation. He was recalled several times and asked 


Gertrude 





his players to rise to share in the applause 





Rennyson, the possessor of a brilliant soprano voice, sang 
Elsa's Dream” from “Lohengrin,” “Dich theure Halle 
from “Tannhauser,” and “Isolde’s Love Death” in a man 
ner which completely captivated the mammoth audience: 


nae 


Prof Jepson has began a series of sixteen 


Harry B 


organ recitals. They are given each Sunday afternoon 


llowing Monday 
zane 


Mandolin Clubs have re 


and repeated on the f 


The Yale 
turned from their 


Glee, Banjo and 

successful Western tour and are to give 

at Woolsey Hall on Monday 
nnre 


their annual concert 


lor months a large subscription list has been forming 


in Hartford for the appearance of Luisa Tetrazzini. This 


resulted in an audience of tremendous size, packing Par 


son's Theater The great diva was enthusiastically re 


ceived, sang with all her usual magnetism and completely 


captivated her hearers Assisting her were Ramon 
Blanchart, a baritone of excellent voice, and Alfred 
Ramella, the possessor of a tenor voice of beautiful qual 


ity and strength. Frank Waller played all the accompani 
ments admirably 
nme 
Robert H. Prutting gave his lecture, 
of Music,” at the Hartford School of 


afternoon This is one of a large 


[he Devel 


Music yesterday 


pment 


course given each 
lhursday. 
Ree 
The Church, 


Godard, soprano; Belle M. Shaw, alto; Thomas R. Water 


quartet of Unity composed of Grace M 











man, tenor, and Fred, J. Bendall, bass, gave Cadman 
song cycle Morning of the Year,” last evening The 
work was delightfully sung. Carolyn N. Green directed 
and accompanied the work and Ruth V. Adams read 
ae | 
Ihe musical clubs of Irinity College were heard in a 
program of twelve numbers at Alumni Hall last evening 
Phese ait ire very popular wit the unge et 
lartford. Dancing followed the concert 
a 
\ rare treat is in store for Monday evening whe 
Eugen Ysaye will give a violin recital at Parson's [heater 
The house is well nig sold out 
| a 
Ihe Tempo Quartet, of Hartford, Messrs. Ma lein 
Carroll, Thomas and Elbert Couch, g Pygmalion 
Galatea,” in costume, at the Seaside Club, Bridgeport 
Wednesday The affair wa " ge artists d i 
$ ess Assisting were Mrs. | r Beardsley, Arthur 
Priest and Charles Gilbert Spr E. A. Leoro 
Pittsburgh Music. 
Pirtssuncn, Pa., J 
I eries of four ng recita the | 
f e Rodrigues will be given at | ! 
agen H irTi DI venue Be evue, | 
ever 16 it w ri time the follow 4 
wil Edna Schaffnitt, Sophia ( Weaver 
Nor Iva Kerli g, Mabel Shaw it M 
R. R. Bruce pran Elizabeth Terrell and Mrs. Georg 
Sultzner traitos; Howard Duganne and Ronald M 
Donald, Ir., tenors, and Leslie Davis, bass, with Mar 
Grace Faville at the pian Hoitrs Eptson Davenny 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN NEW YORK, 


JANUARY 9 AND Il. 








Boston Symphony Orchestra is acknowledged to 
f the few really great orchestras of the world 
he listener is safe in assuming that if a performance by 


umanly perfect organization is not imspiriting the 

ult lies not so much in the orchestra as in the composi 
I [hat this statement is true was evident last Thurs 
evening, January 9, when Dr. Karl Muck began his 
neert in Carnegie Hall, New York with Max Reger’s 
ncerto, “Ancient Style,” op. 12; To say that the per 
mance of this work was poor would unquestionably be 
false Yet it is hard to believe that the orchestra did it 
elf artistic justice in this academical “modern antique.” 


he ¢ 


lreariness of the thing affected the spirit of the 
players even as the potent fragrance of an onion draws 
physical and inconvenient tears from the eyes of those 
who handle it. The performance might be likened to the 
uppressed protest of a cultured diner who has bitten into 
(his imitation early eighteenth century style 


really easy to an expert composer like Reger. The 


a sour apple. 


dithculty is not in writing music that sounds antique to 
modern ears, but in writing in a style that would sound 
natural to an audience of the period that is imitated. Any 
practised writer can produce a quantity of copy which 
reads like the Bible English of the King James period. 
le avoid anachronisms in thought and metaphor as well 
as in external style, however, and to select words, phrases 
and references which would be natural and intelligible to 
ibjiects of “The most high and mightie Prince lames 
vy the grace of God King of Great Britaine, France and 
Ireland,” is a far more difficult literary feat 
Now, Max Reger employs the old see saw contrapuntal 
passages oOo! changing notes, suspensions, imitations, as 
well as the characteristic effects of antiphonal contrast 
between different groups of orchestral instruments. But he 
also has harmonies for stopped brass, and trumpet pas- 
ages that are possible only since the valve inventions of 
sax, and chromatic passages that would startle an eigh- 
eenth century audience into open mouthed wonder. The 
itality and structural skill manifested in this sample of 
Reger rigor are unable, unfortunately, to compensate the 
listener for the dearth of melodic beauty and harmonic 
charm 
Russian composers make music, presumably, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to themselves and the public. 
fhe most of them, however, succeed only in showing 
how immeasurably superior Tschaikowsky is to the other 
ymposers of the Russian school. A composition with a 
rench name written by Glazounoff ended the first part 
f the program very joyously. It was full of the atmos 
phere and spirit of Montmartre, with all its hilarity, 
nerry go rounds, boisterous laughter and saucy flirtation. 
he jocund rhythms, sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, 
ether with broadly vocal tunes accompanied by repeat- 
chords like an Italian opera finale made the listener 
feel there were beautiful sounds still left in the orchestra 


n spite of Reger, even though these beautiful sounds had 


pi 
‘pth of feeling and were content to portray the ex- 
ternal pleasures of the world rather than the ideals and 
ti of the great composers and poets. The one and 

nly glaring impropriety of this overture by Glazounoff 
its title, “Solennelle,” that is, solemn. Its solemnity 
vas on a par with the exhilaration of an Irish wake when 


ibations to the departed ure operating on the mourn 


rodin’s symphony in B minor is longer and more 
ian Glazounoff’s solemn overture, as well as 
e ambitious and serious. But it is hardly as interest- 
For although there are many delectable 
n the score the symphony is marred by garish and 
ages. The image of gold has feet of clay 
vig feet at that! 
really satisfying music on the program was 
f Richard Strauss. In these three songs, in 
the genius of the composer, the suberb art of the 


and the immaculate accompanying of the orchestra 


e a trinity of perfection, the audience heard music at 

he soft and mellow purity of Elena Gerhardt’s 

e was as much in evidence in the early Italian songs 

he late German. But the compositions themselves, 

irt from their singableness and the singer's interpreta 


them, made a feeble appeal to emotions that have 
en stirred by the passion of modern harmonies And 
rchestral accompaniments of the Marcello and Gluck 
are merely supports for the voice 
the Strauss songs, however, melodies of the most 
beauty, harmonies of almost bewildering luxuri- 
rchestral accompaniments of tissue of gold, a vio- 
iin obbligato exquisitely played by that prince of con- 
tmasters, Anton Witek, and the melting voice of Elena 


Gerhardt, combined to make a standard of perfection by 
which the listener on that occasion will measure and 
classify all future song performances 

It was again made evident that a work of art is not to 
be valued by its size. The profound impression created 
by these short songs was all the more noticeable after the 
unrestrained laughter with which the entire audience greet- 
ed the train wreck finish of Reger’s modern-antique first 


movement. The Thursday evening program was as fol- 


lows: 
Concerto in the ancient style for orchestra, Op. 123....++++++ . Reger 
Old Italian Arias 
EE etd Bek TROD iced vvuvededcvccssct cesesenevecegaused -Marcello 
O del mio dolce ardor ......cscccccccccsccvecvecceves ..-Gluck 
Ouverture Solennelle, op. 73. .Glazounoff 
Songs with Orchestra. ..... ccc ccrscccvccccccecscesceesesece Strauss 
Morgen. 
Wiegenlied. 
Cacilie. 
Symphony No. 2, in B minor...........++ pidsinatcnnae Borodin 


3y far the most important number on the Saturday 
afternoon program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was Brahms’ D major symphony, which received an inter- 
pretation and a performance that were distinguished alike 
hy masterly climaxes and unusual clarity. For the texture 
of Brahms’ symphonic work is closely woven, and: many 
conductors are unable to ravel the many melodic threads 
which are so deftly crossed and intertwined in that musical 
fabric. ‘The suspicion in which Brahms is held by some of 
the older critics, whose first impressions of the great com 
poser were made, presumably, by dull and inadequate per- 
formances of his works, could never have existed had those 
unbelievers in the inspiration of Brahms heard such play 
ing as was vouchsafed to the audience in Carnegie Hall on 
January 11. Words are but a makeshift in describing a 
musical performance and can convey only the vaguest idea 
of that clearness of phrasing and perspicuity of thematic 
material which raised the playing of Brahms immeasurably 
above the readings often heard, and which have made the 
name of Brahms synonymous with all that is turgid and 
laborious in the estimation of superficial or unenlightened 
critics. No single measure of that immense and compli 
cated score was played on a dead level. The theme in- 
variably proclaimed itself, but not so loudly as to cover and 
Where two or 
three themes met and mingled the players, by dynamic 
gradations, and differentiation of tone and production, 
made all a distinct and yet one balanced whole. It was a 


ebliterate the accompanying harmonies. 


performance of the Brahms [D major symphony which 
establishes a standard that will not soon be surpassed. 

After the symphony, Geraldine Farrar, clothed, like Au 
rora, in light, but hiding her hands within the dark recesses 
of a voluminous muff, tripped on the stage, as if she feared 
the lofty frostiness of Brahms. Even Anacreon and many 
other Grecian lovers have waxed poetic and indited odes 
on far less provocation than the encircling band which 
touched the cheeks and hid the ears of the modern nymph 
as she smiled on the enraptured multitude. Upon her head 
she wore two lamellar pinions like the diaphanous wings 
of Cupid. She also sang, and then much of the pleasur 
of this reviewer faded, 

Joseph Helbrooke’s “Queen Mab” poem is, first of all, 
It should have ended where the brass choir en 
ters with that loud, short, abrupt and startling third in 
version of the dominant seventh chord of C. All that fol 
lowed was too long drawn out and thin spun to be inter- 
esting. Even that oft repeated trumpet call resembling the 
cry of the Valkyries could not exorcise the evil spirit of 
tedium. Secondly, the entire work lacks the personality 
of a composer with a new message for the world. The 
harmonic framework of the piece is “Tristan” for the most 
part, with many “Meistersinger” suggestions by the way. 
\nd there is not one single supernatural touch, so to 
speak, that cannot be found in Berlioz, with the exception 
of the clatter of the xylophone. These are the defects, 
but the merits of the work are many and varied. To be- 
gin with, young Holbrooke—he is but thirty-four years old 

has all the technic of the period at his finger tips. He 
also has the gift of melody and a very fine harmonic sense. 
That much of his work should suggest the unavoidable in- 
finence of Wagner is not surprising in so young a com- 
His fund of 
ideas seems inexhaustible, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that with his continued writing his prolific mind may 
yet unburden itself of all remembered and acquired effects 
and learn at last a manner that is Holbrooke unalloyed 
\t any rate, this young Englishman is entirely free from the 
academical fetters which circumscribe the musical flights 
of so many English composers. He has a technical skill 
that is the equal of the best of them, and he has, at the 


too long 


poser of serious works of large dimensions 
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same time, a freedom of utterance and a disregard for 
the conventionalities of most of them which place him 
in the van of that small but gallant band of young com- 
posers in England who have fled the aegis of Handel and 
Mendelssohn and set up the red flag of rebellion. Hol- 
brooke is no more English in musical manner than Turner 
is as a painter. But, of course, it remains to be seen 
whether or not Holbrooke will eventually rank as a tone 
poet with Turner, the landscape painter. 
The remainder of the program does not call for detailed 

notice. In full, it read: 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 «....--++sseeeeeeeeenee Brahms 
Recitative, Temerari, and aria, Come scoglio, from Cosi fan 

ae a Re Ee ere Tr TT Te 
Queen Mab (Shakespeare) Poem, No. 7, for grand orchestra 

cel Gham. (a6 TL), (GR. Abe onicsvccaccedncsnkaends Holbrooke 
Azaél’s recitative, These Joyous Airs, and aria, O Time That 

Is No More, from the Lyric Scene, The Prodigal Son. . Debussy 
Espafia, rhapsody for orchestra .............. enc paimen dod oie Chabrier 


MUSICAL RICHMOND. 
RicuMonpb, Va., January 10, 1913. 
A fine concert was given by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on Wednesday evening, November 27, 
at the City Auditorium, with Mischa Elman as the soloist 
Elman gave a superb interpretation of the Brahms con- 
certo. Orchestral numbers were Weingartner’s ‘Merry 
Overture,” Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” and 
Beethoven’s symphony in A major. Josef Stransky con- 
ducted. The next concert of the New York Philharmonic 
will take place on January 22, with Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink as the soloist. 
nee 
A delightful program was artistically rendered at the 
City Auditorium on Thursday evening, October 17, by the 
following artists: Edna Dunham, soprano; Marion May, 
contralto; Royal Dadmun, basso, and Ethel Tozier-Hardy, 
pianist. The concert was a great success. 
ere 
Marie Theresa de Coster, holder of the first prize of the 
Brussels Royal Conservatory of Music, gave an interest- 
ing concert on October 23, and played most artistically a 
program of classic and modern music displaying to great 
advantage her talent and versatility. She was assisted by 
Samuel Pendleton Cowardin, Jr., violinist, and both art- 
ists won the hearty favor of the large audience, 
eRe 
An excellent performance of “The Messiah” was given 
on December 17 at the City Auditorium by soloists of the 
Wednesday Club and the Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
offerings was warmly received by Richmond music lovers. 
It is the intention of the board of directors of the 
Wednesday Club and the Philharmonic Orchestra to give 
an annual mid-winter concert. 
nme 
The junior class in violin of the Hequembourg School 
of Music has been invited by the Ashland (Va.) Music 
Club to play for it on the afternoon of January 15. Chil- 
dren under twelve years of age will present the following 
program: “Trio,” Danela; “Pastorale’ and ‘‘Springtime,” 
Nevin; “Serenade,” Pache; “Pizzicato-Gavotte,” Pache; 
“Petit duo Symphonique,”’ Tours. 
RRR 
Mrs. W. M. Lasher and Marie Lee Goodwin entertained 
the Music Club of Ashland and a delightful program was 
artistically interpreted by Frank Day, who read Rossetti’s 
“White Ship” with incidental music charmingly played by 
Miss Goodwin, who is a former pupil of Mr. Owst. Sev- 
eral violin selections capably rendered by Mrs. F. D. 
Hequembourg and Florence Dillard greatly pleased the 
numerous guests and contributed to the enjoyment of the 
afternoon. F, D. Hequempourc. 


Evan Williams Recital Program. 
Evan Williams, the Welsh-American tenor, will give 


the following program at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, January 19: 


Where E’er You Walk (Semele) : pavesbanaek Handel 
Recitative, O Loss of Sight................. Pee 
Aria, Total Eclipse. (Samson) A CO ET re Handel 
Recitative, My Grief for This (Satson)..............c005. Handel 
Aria, Why Does the God of Israel Sleep (Samson) ........ Handel 
Ah, Love but a Day (lyrics by Browning).............. . Protheroe 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee (lyrics by Browning) ..... Protheroe 
The Year’s at the Spring (lyrics by Browning) .......... Protheroe 
Wandering ........... Schubert 
IN NOD nick pecan cud kececdeahtbneecséb onset Jensen 
Spirit Song pekeyts oado'cgeddin ocd chbas dnabkedeepinducse Haydn 
Wind and Lyre ..... 600 cceee WOtO 





A Moonlight Song. 
My Lagan Love.......... ; ..++Hamilton Harty 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field Pee erate Fe Ae Rachmaninoft 
SPT TLESTL ETT LLe 

Geer pre 

A Spirit Flower.......... Jeawees sc chars es 
My Native Land....... eaueee pe was ene cn sgneebecawe ea Kaun 
We SE. tei na avy ce as pase ....Kaun 


“Who furnishes the music for the European Concert?” 
asks an exchange. That's easy. Richard Strauss, of 
course !—Rochester Post Express, 
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| GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, January 13, 1913 
Rebert J. Winterbottom gives an organ recital the 
second Wednesday of each month (concluding the series 
of nine recitals June 11), at Trinity Church, Broadway 
and Wall street, at January 8 he played this 
program: 


12.30 noon 


Prelude and fugue in D ‘ ; .- Bach 
Allegretto, from eighth symphony Beethoven 
Sonata N 5, C minor Phayer 
Impression, Harmonies du Soir. Karg-Elert 
Concert in F Hand 


Despite the rainy day there was a large attendance, and 
it was noticeable that people remained. Christmas greens 
still decorated the old church, around which clusters so 
many memories, and the interesting music made the un- 
comfortable, hour. The 
modern sounding harmonies of the Bach prelude, the tre 


shallow pews bearable for an 
mendous power of the trombone pedals, the rapid tempo 
of the fugue which followed, all this struck the ear ot 


semi-detached tone effect 


the listener. There was crisp, 
in the Beethoven excerpt, and fecund ideas in Thayer's 
sonata. Really beautiful music is that of Karg-Elert, who 


will be represented on later Winterbottom programs. All 
facility, clear pedaling 


and the good taste characteristic of all his playing The 


this was executed with technical 


next recital occurs February 12 
Rane 
Jean Paul Kursteiner, the composer and pianist, has just 
work in the 
It is his twenty-first work, and is com 


finished a new form of a piano cycle, called 
“By the River,” 


posed of four descriptive pieces, as follows: 


rhe Waves Lap the River Bank 


Song of the Water Nymp! 
The Mirrored Sky 
Dance of the Water Sprites 


hey are to be published in the near future. All of 
the Kursteiner music has character, and these pieces will 
be awaited with interest 

nner, 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, made his first appearance in 
Middle West before the Evanston (IIL) 
Musical Club, on Handel's “Messiah” was 
Lutkin, with the 
The other 
Christine Miller, 
Nichols re 


oratorio in the 
December 19 
given under the direction of Dean P. C 
of the Theodore 
soloists were Ora M 


assistance Thomas Orchestra 
Fletcher, soprano 
contralto, and Arthur Middleton, basso. Mr 
ceived the following comments 

club ha 
tenor, 18 a@ newcomer an 
of good quality and 
December 


It was perhaps the most satisfactory solo quartet the 
ever presented. . + Mr. Nichols, the 
sang most acceptably. Mr. Nichols has a voice 
Evanston 


his readings were all in excellent style Index 


ai, 1912. 
Nichols, had not 


a doubt, enter the ranks of the most 


been heard here before 


The John W 
This young singer will, without 


tenor, 


successful professional concert singers He created a decidedly 
favorable impression. We will be glad to hear Mr. Nichols again 
Evanston Press, December 21, 1912 





Nichols, proved to be the possessor of a lyric 
He delivered his 


The newcomer, Mr 
tenor of intimate character and appealing quality 
a manly fashion, singing rhythmically and 
There is real feeling in his work, and his efforts proved 
Decen 


lines in with finished 
diction. 


quite to the liking of the audience. 


1912. 
Rae 


Evanston Daily News, 


ber 20, 


Macrae, 
she being the 
Duke 


aiternoon, 


Hattie Clapper Morris’ Brenda sang at 
a musicale at Mrs 
only soloist. She 
Duchess of Connaught, the 


Other Morris pupils are making names for 


pupil, 
Sloane's, Fifth 
introduced to the 


avenue, 
was and 
day being Sunday 
January 5s. 


themselves in opera, concert and church circles 


nae 
The Hulsmann Trio won success at the M. T. N. A 
meeting at Vassar College during holiday week Pro 
fessor Gow gave the three members of the trio every 


ittenticn. Helen and Constance Hulsmann, pianists, aged 
thirteen and six years, and their mother, dramatic soprano 
Hulsmann Tri Mrs 


charmed with the children, and expressed her regret that 


constitute the Gow was quite 


they had not arrived sooner and remained longer 
Rae 

Dorothy Sussdorf Drake is one of the numerous pupils 
im Ws sae She is a 
linist and composer as Some years ago 
she and her teacher, Carl Venth (now in Texas), played 
a work by her at the Manuscript Society concerts, Na- 
tional Arts Club. She is at work on 
be heard at a future time 

anaes 


resumes his 


Arens who is studying seriously vio- 


well as singer 


some songs which 


may 

Moritz E regular Wednesday 
organ recitals, Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall street, 
today, January 15, 12.20 noon. This is the program, which 
allows of the showing of all the resources of this fine old 


Schwarz 


(rebuilt) instrument, played in masterly fashion by Mr 
Schwarz : 

Jubilee Overture \ Webe 
Andante, second symphony. ..- Beethover 
Prelude and fugue, A minor.. Baca 
Communion in E Saint-Saéns 
Toccata in E ; Bartlett 


Mattie Sheridan, president and toastmaster, announces 
the following artists for the 362d dinner of the Hungry 
Hotel Marseille, Broadway and 103d street, Satur 


day evening, January 18, at 7.30 o'clock: Eloise Holden, in 


Club, 


German, French, and Italan songs, and in a 


characterization 


English 


classic dance, and Oriental 


Che Adrian Triv, consisting of Herman Adrian, violinist 


pantonime 


Carl Frey, cellist, and Myra Lampry, pianist, will play 
solos and ensemble music. The name “Hungry Club 
loes not refer to culinary matters alone, rather does it 
reier to the hunger for knowledge of all sorts. No one 


save entertainers will be admitted without a dinner ticket 


Non-members must not attend more than one dinner 
monthly. Dancing will follow the affair, in the ballroom 
anne 
The New Assembly, Madame Bell-Ranske, promoter, 


David Bispham, president, announces a violin recital for 
tomorrow, Thursday, January 16, 4 o'clock, at 33 West 
Forty-fourth street, the Stuyvesant Studios 
mn Re, 
January 9, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
musical and literary program of the Beaux 


Hotel, the second 
Arts Society 
It was the largest gathering ever held by the 
well 


was given 


organization. Madame Newhaus presented several 


known musicians. The speakers were Colonel Alexander: 
Bacon (who is in line for appointment 


War), Joseph Burke, Floyd B 


as Secretary of 
Wilson, Lionel Adams and 


Mr. Jordan. The following musical program was given 
\ria, La Boheme | 
Mile. de Pinta, Boston Opera Company 
Group of piano pieces by Chopir 
Williar Bunting 
Four English songs 
Emma Loeffler 
Romance Catlbe 
! compose 
Songs Gilbert 
Emma Loettle: 


Many well known society and musical people were pres 


ent, and the various artists received general recognition 
for their unusually brilliant numbers 
nere 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist, and Donna Easley 
soprano, gave a second concert, third season, of the So 


cieta per la Musica Italiana, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


January 11 \ feature of the program was the singing 


Were 


appc arance 


by Miss Easley of Randegger’s new song, “If You 
Her 
‘Sicilian Vespers,” 
Her 


1.’ She did this most effectively other 


was in an aria from which suited her 


real Italian vocal style well fresh voice and charm 


ing personality pleased all hearers. Signor Randegger’s 


best playing was in his own gavotte in olden style, and 
Van Westerhout’s brilliant Polacca This pianist 
heard far too seldom in the metropolis 
Ree 
Helen and Constance Hulsmann, the little pianists who 


are fast achieving reputation far beyond local confines 
are to appear at the 
negie Hall, next Wednesday, January 22 at 


Rene 


Kriens has organized an orchestra of 


Adelaide Gescheidt. Car 
215 p, m 


studio of 


Christiaan fifty 
players of both sexes, of all ages, Rehearsals take place 
it Carnegie Hall Wednesdays. Viola double 
players will be welcomed, as well as woodwind perform 
ers zane 

William T. Rutherford, organist 
Presbyterian Church, utilizes a violinist and harpist 


and bass 


and director of Cen 
tral 
regularly at his morning services. Occasionally he engages 
violinist, and these, with the organ, play three times at 
the service a ¥ - 
lr. Tertius Noble, the Englis! 


has been definitely engaged by St. Thomas’ Church, enter 


organist and composer 


ing upon his duties following the midsummer vacatio 
period. He will have a new $35,000 organ. He 
his recital tour this week, and will be heard in New York 
later. January 28, at 12 o'clock noon, he will conduct his 
choral work, “Gloria Domini,” at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broad 


This work is to be sung with full 


began 


way and Vesey street 
orchestral accompaniment, supplemented by the 
nee 

Sophia Tefft, head of the piano department 
High School, whose graduates in music occupy prominent 
positions as teachers in various parts of the country, spent 
the holiday season in New York and vicinity. She suc 
ceeded to the position formerly held by Dr. Linn Babcock 
a Moscheles pupil, a man who accomplished more for 


orgat 


Norwich 


music in Central New York than all other musical influ- 
ences combined. Her pupils are the best up State pianists, 
and a course in music fimshed unless 


the diploma is attained. 


is not considered 


RRR 
Labor Temple has a music school, Florence Haubiel 
Pratt being musical lecturer. January 10 she gave a lee 
ture on “Peer Gynt,” using Grieg’s well known musi \ 
service of carols New Year's Eve drew a large audience 


zn, 

Hjalmar von Dameck, formerly professor of violin at 
the New York German Conservatory of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, recently played at a chamber musi 
Berlin, instructor at the Stern 
Said the Borsen-Courier: “Herr von Dam 
eck is a very clever violinist, who plays with fine tone and 


concert in where he is 


Conservatory. 


musical reliability, and really deserves the place which he 
as first violinist.” 
nRre 


F. Boyle, pianist, member 


maintains 

George of the faculty of Pea 
body Institute, Baltimore, gave a recital for the MacDow 
ell Club, January 
music listened to a program composed of works by Bach, 
Schumann, MacDowell, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and himself 
Unusual pedal effects marked his playing of the Bach A 


\ goodly number of lovers of piano 


minor prelude and fugue, which was warmly expressive, 
tone touch 
and his own compositions 


especially the prelude. Great variety of and 
was in Schumann's “Papuillons,” 
are melodious, well constructed, entirely modern, but not 
‘fensively dissonant. It was highly enjoyable piano play 
ing, being temperamental, refined and full of warmth, 
RRR 
Clifford Demarest, F. A. G. O., 
of the rhirty-fourth street and 


played the new 


organist of the Church 
Park 
the church at an organ re 


Messiah, avenue 
instrument in 
cital, January 7. The feature of the program was a new 
pastoral suite, written for the occasion by Mr. Demarest 
rhere were many organists present, the list including Clar 
ence Dickinson, Sagnuel P. Warren, J. Warrren Andrews 
Frederick Schlieder, Warren R. Hedden, ( Whitney 
Coombs, Robert J. Winterbottom, S. Lewis Elmer, William 


C. Carl, Sam Dyer Chapin, Robert M. Treadwell, Regi 
nald L. McAll, Per Olsson, Herman B. Keese, Carl G 
Schmidt, George W. Westerfield, Henry P. Noll, Georg: 
l’. Morse, Alexander Russell, William Appleby Robinson 
John V. Pearsall, John E. Riley, J. Sebastian Matthews 
Herbert S. Sammond, Perry Martin and Charles A. and 


Skinner Mr 
recitals at the 


red Flaherty and Ernest | Demarest a 


nounces a series of six tree church 


W edi sdays 


when he 


organ 


on, beginning today 


12.15 


(January 15) 
will play thi 
G Hande! 


program 


Large 
Serenade, in C sharp mino Demarest 
Grand chorus, in D Guilmant 
Evening Hells and Cradle Song Macfarlane 
In Paradisum - Dubois 
Fiat Lux Dube 
zee ' 
ANUAKY 9 

Deak GREATER New York-—Thank you for the fin 
note,’ but please, please don’t say again that I “haven't 
time to keep in condition for recitals,” because, honestly 
I'm a “horse,” vocally. Haven't been to a throat specialist 
for three years. Just sing, and sing, and sing; and if | 
feel a cold coming on, | sing again, and scare it away 
Do you know, brother man, that I was born with a weak 
throat, and it lasted until | was well in the twenties. Wher 
| was just twenty, Living in Stuttgart, | had a fine | 
portunity to go into opera, but | was afraid my voice 
wouldn't stand it And now, fifteen years later, | wouk 


be sorry, except that I get so much joy out of my teacl 


ing and my work. It is wonderful, the growth of a voic 


like the unfolding of a beautiful flower And what th 
reward is, only the teacher who loves his work know 
You know, | am certain, and therefore you can go ru 


ning along the sunlit fields of happiness with me. Let m« 


reciprocate in wishing you also a happy and prospero 


1913 Cordially yours, 
Craupe Warrox 
nner 
Arthur S. Hyde, organist and choirmaster, announces 
that the following works are to be sung at St. Barth 
mew's Church, Madison averue and Forty-fourth street 
Sunday afternoons in Janua { o'clock, followed at I 
by a brief organ recital 
nua } The J fe César Franck 
» I W ildert W este 
! I St. Pau Ps Mende 


Persinger at the Metropolitan. 


was the fourth of the celebrated vi 


Metropolitan Opera House Sund 


Louis Persinger 


mists to appear at the 


night concerts, following Ysaye, Elman and Zimbalist \ 


report of the concert will be found on another page of 
this issue of Tue Musica Courter. In the report of 
the New York Staats Zeitung, the critic stated: “Louis 
Persinger proved himself a virtuoso of brilliancy and 


verve, and he aroused particularly strong applause by his 


masterly interpretatior f the Wieniawski D minor con 


certo.” 
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Helen Stanley's Career. 
» made her debut with the Chicago 
mpany at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


as May, in the first production in Amer- 

et on the Hearth,” was born in Cincin- 
her musical education in Chicago, where 
Art r’s attention to the young woman's 


vas attracted and a successful career on 
d for her. After singing in 
ie to New York and became 





St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church ; 
led her to go to Europe and continue 


the result that she made her debut at 
in Wurzburg An engagement for two 
oprano followed, and she sang success 

“Faust,” Elizabeth in ‘Tannhauser,” 
Othel Carmen, Pamina in “Magic 


Pagli i,”” Mimi in “Boheme,” Tosca, 
roles in “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
gifted with a beautiful soprano voice of 


1 


ich, added to her artistic ability and 


t interpretation, marks her for brilliant 
the operatic stage; she will no doubt 
' the cc he obtained in Europe 
Stanley's Chicago press notices are here- 
il beauty of her voice 
P lirectior { contrast tn 
1 rhe voice is unusual 
It is produced with an 
7 onl ‘ lete control of its resources. 
f A of ying power sufficitemt 
the score, and there was 
of ample reserve not drawn 
f 1 e might describe it in 
‘ ‘ were it t that the timbre 
, tinctiv American in its 
( rit € 
ut this performance of “Cendrillon” an 
fy the expectations which had been formed con 
t of the Fr ei Massenet’s opera is not, to 
t exact ich from a songstress’ skill; 
| requires, too, an exponent who 
r 
f fa and forn and by these tokens 
ractive spectacle Nor is the artist 
te R He | 
rance shows that illusive thing 
f f gracef with feeling for the 












George Hamiin as ‘ 
Merrill 
in ‘Natoma’ 
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action of the story and the power to throw herself into the action. 
Her voice was of soft, mellow quality. She made an immediately 
pleasing impression and was called before the curtain a number ot 
times to bow her acknowledgments for the friendly greeting of the 


audience. —The Post. 





Miss Stanley impersonates Prince Charming delightfully. Her 
voice proves to be a rather light soprano of sweet, mellow tone, not 
wonderful as to range—though sufficient—and quite flexible. Its 
chief beauty is its timbre. Here is a young voice, typical of the 


American soprano who still respects quality, and not having begun 
I i 1 b 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
HELEN STANLEY 


to sacrifice solely to the gods of quantity, Miss Stanley uses it in # 
fashion that brings out its most enjoyable traits It is rich in ex 
quisite shades of color It is capable of fine nuance. [t is resonant 


because it is honest tone, and it “carries” well on that account. 
Miss Stanley, judging from this performance, might be ranked as 
a “genre” singer in that she studies for more modest, more nicely 
finished effects than for signboard gaud and glare. Small her voice 
is, but of an admirable purity of tone and flexibility of mechanism 


all the same. Her enunciation, too, is good.—Inter Ocean. 


Her voice is perfectly sure and true, of an ingratiating suavity 
and lovely quality, and while slightly light in volume is of the char 


The Distinguished 


AMERICAN TENOR 


(Member of Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co.) 


Signally Honored by being 
Selected to Sing Leading 
Tenor Roles in 


Victor Herbert’s American Grand Opera 


“NATOMA” 


Dr. Karl Goldmark’s Grand Opera 
“THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH” 


and 


Woltf-Ferrari’s Greatest Opera 
“THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 


In OPERA as in CONCERT HAMLIN TRIUMPHS 
See enthusiastic critical comments on another page. 





Mr. Hamlin is available for Concerts until his departure for Europe in May 


Address: JULIUS DAIBER, Chicago Grand Opera Co., Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


AE Sn Nr et ens hy by Erte eR wheather vm 


acter which carries well over the orchestra“and surrounding singers. 
Altogether she is a very welcome addition to the company’s forces 
and ought, before the season is over, to be one of its bright, particu- 
lar stars.—The Journal. 


She disclosed a very fine high soprano of exquisite quality, soft, 
velvety and even in all its registers and of wide compass. She has 
musical taste and phrases weli, her diction is clear and she has grace 
and ease in her stage deportment.—Examiner. 





Her voice is mellow and without an edge. It is not a large voice, 
yet sufficient for ringing the values and sounding all the depths ot 
this role with warmth of color and musical taste to make the nuances 
telling—evidently marking the gentle and finished effect ag her metier 
rather than the tour de force frequently essential in big, broad 
operatic work. Her purity of tone, delightful diction and unaffected 
style made her work eminently pleasing—Daily News. (Advertise 


ment.) 





Persinger at the LiederKranz. 

As a rule, the daily papers do not criticise concerts 
given at private clubs. An exception was made, recently, 
however, when Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
played for the New York Liederkranz. Extracts from 
three papers are appended: 

The violinist, Louis Persinger, played with great bravura and 
most brilliant technic.—New York Revue. 


One of the most important events in German musical circles dur 
ing the last years was the appearance of Louis Persinger at the 
Liederkranz.—_New York Morgen Journal. 





Louis Persinger, the American violinist who is rapidly rising, gave 
great distinction to the program of music performed at the Lieder 
kranz last night.—New York Staats Zeitung. (Advertisement.) 





WilKs to Play at Plaza. 

Leslie Faber, leading man in “Milestones,” at the Lib- 
erty Theater, New York, and Norman Wilks, the English 
pianist, who is making his first appearance in New York, 
will give an afternoon at the Hotel Plaza on January 24. 
Mr. Faber will read Edward Fitzgerald’s version of the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, accompanied by a string 
orchestra with music by Christopher Wilson. Mr. Wilks 
will be heard in a Chopin group. 


The “rag” and like sinuous glides are branded as “im- 
proper” by Marcella Sembrich, who is quoted as follows: 
“The rag, eet ees veery pretty for the young ones; eet 
ees terrible for old ladies who are too fat!” Never have 
I heard Sembrich speak thus.—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 





FORGE HAMLIN 


































George Hamlin as” Edward) 
Plummer in Goldmart’s 
“The Cricket on the Hearth” 

Photo by Matsene, Chicegeo. 
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LEON RAINS, SINGING INTERPRETER. 





One of those supremely ennobling musical experiences it 
was to hear Léon Rains at Aeolian Hall last Saturday 
evening, January 11, deliver the attached program of mas- 
terpieces from the literature of song: 
Der Wanderer . Schubert 
Der Doppelganger Schubert 
Auf dem Kirchhof....... 
WO 5 nen budvbeewonceae 


Brahms 
... Brahms 
Hugo Wolf 
Hugo Wolf 
Hugo Wolf 


Gesellenlied 
Der Tambour canenee 
Der Genesene an die Hoffnung 


Der Feuerretiter ....... Hugo Wolt 
Die Bernsteinhexe, op. 11, No. 14... .Hans Sommer 
Nachts, op. 9, NO. §.cccccccssccscees Hans Sommer 
Ellen, op. 5, No. §. Roland Bocquet 


Herdglick, op. 5, No. 1.. Roland Bocquet 


Zueignung, op. 10, No. 1 Richard Strauss 


Winternacht, op. 15, No. 4 “er Richard Strauss 
Mit deinen blauen Augen, op. 56, No. 4 Richard Strauss 
Lied des Steinklopfers, op. 49, No. 4 : Richard Straus: 


In Léon Rains, whom New York had learned previously 
to admire as an opera singer, this city now meets a lieder 
interpreter with presentation 
Musical persons need not be told how difficult it is for a 
basso to hold the attention of an audience throughout a 
long program of songs, for they know what limitations 


extraordinary powers of 


Nature places on a deep toned voice and they are aware 
that it does not adapt itself to every vocal 
which singers with higher 
Therefore it was an eloquent tribute to Léon Rains’ gifts 


composition 


registers encompass easily 


that the eager auditors last Saturday evening hung upon 
his every phrase and not only kept their places until the 


note had been sung, but even called for more, and 


would have stayed on indefinitely to listen to further Rains 


last 


revelations. He made a quite unequivocal hit and the con 


sensus of opinion gathered from critical sharps during the 
intermissions confirmed the opinions reflected in Rains’ 
European press notices, which for many years have been 
interpreters to be 
heard on the concert stage of the present di 


calling him one of the leading 


song 
Ay. 

The Rains voice is a true basso of uncommon depth 
when required, and ranging to useful height as the other 
extreme, between which points there are tones of pol- 
ished roundness, agreeable timbre, easy flexibility and capa 
ble of all shades of dynamic and emotional 


Sonority is another of the singer's assets, and he possesses 


expression 


also a piano which he applies with beautiful effect when 
the text and the music permit its use. This is mentioned 


specifically because Rains, in his truly artistic effort at 


consistency and legitimacy, never indulges in mere voca 


display for the purpose of pleasing the ear, but ever and 


always attunes his tones to suit the purpose of the com 
poser, and sometimes finds it necessary to be almost recita 
tional in order to gain the effect which is most appropriate 
to the mood demand of the moment 

Rains has assimilated every shade of meaning in the 
classics of the great song masters, and that is why he is in 
position, if he desires, to select for presentation all those 
austere numbers which many other singers eschew on ac 
Rains 


makes an exhaustive study of every piece he puts on his 


count of their own vocal and intellectual limitations. 


programs, and when he feels ready to give it to the pub 
lic, he has made its every word and note a part of him- 
self, and lives and feels the composition as he voices it 
This exceptional power of making it appear that he is th 
character whose message he sounds, constitutes the Rains 
individuality as apart from that of other excellent lied in 
terpreters, and again connoisseurs will be able to explain 
long experience as_ the 


his power by ascribing it to his 


leading basso of the Dresden Royal Opera, where he sang 


and acted all varieties of roles for a number of years 


Concentrated emotional intensity invested every episod 


in the “Wanderer,” as sung by Rains, and drew tears from 


the eyes of some of the auditors. The “Doppelganger,” one 


ided by 


many vocalists as too hard a test, suits the Rains gifts to 


of the mighty peaks of song literature and av 


perfection, and he made a stirring epic of the great song 
“Verrat” of Brahms was another overpowering episode be 
cause of the faithfulness with which its moods were paint 
ed, and its gruesome climax was laid clear 
“Gesellenlied” and “Der Tambour,” with their grim. rol 
licking humor and their propulsive rhythms, made an ap 
brood 
and the shudder 


and set to 


peal quite their own, and in strong contrast to the 


ing introspectiveness of “Der Genesene” 


horror contained in the “Furreiter” lines 


ing 
such gripping music by that keenly realistic genius, Wolf 
The mysterious atmospher« 
d the ethereal aloofness of 
Der Miihle,” 


heard Rains deliver them will be likely 


f the phrase “Hinterim Berg 
the “Ruhe 


were so profoundly mov 


Hinterim Berg.”’ a 
Wohl, 
ing that no one 


Diunten in 
who 
soon to forget the impression produced 

Very daring in harmony, finely sensitized in melody, and 
exquisite in color and sentiment are the Bocquet songs, 
which were received with enthusiasm on their own account 
and also because of the lovely rendering given them. 











Bocquet evidently is a modern of the moderns, with too 
an appreciation of beauty, however, to capitulate 


More of his work ought to 


strong 
entirely to “mood painting.” 

New York soon 
evening from memory, and proved himself to be an artist 


be heard in Bocquet accompanied al 





A RAINS AND PERSPECTIVE 


ROCQUET 


t the piano, discreet, adaptable, superbly musical, and 


master of tone, pedaling and touch gradations 


! 


Strauss, with his passion, sentiment and impetus, showed 


at his best in the songs selected, and Rains delivered them 
con amore, putting his very soul and heart into every 
strophe, and rising to vocal climaxes that brought salve 
of applause from the responsive listeners 

It was, taken all in all, a concert of singular appeal t 


kind 
artist 


music lovers who crave for the best of lieder singing 


and know how to appreciate ar like Rains, who 
throws no sop to the groundlings, but remains in the ar 
tistic heights, modest, sincere, and striving ever and only 


to bring out the best that is in the music and in him 


Clement with De Fouquieres. 
Edmond Clement, the French tenor, will appear with the 
(the subject being 
Plaza, New York, 
Clement song 
love songs of France and before each group Mr. de Fou 


a recital 
the Hotel 
Tuesday afternoon, January 21. Mr 


Chevalier de Fouquieres in 
“Chansons d’Amour”) at 


will 


quieres will give brief descriptions 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY CONCERT. 


Another large audience heard the following progra 








offered at thé Sunday night concert of January 12 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House: 
Overture, Oberon \ 
Orche i 
Aria, Charmant Oiseau 
Anna ( 
I r ga by O S k 
Voic es Roses and Se ade f I Da i I t.. Be 
Herbe Ww 
Aria, \ Sapete, f n Le N Fig M 
Miss N \ 
\ n Dn t W awsk 
I P ( 
Ballet suite, Sylvia 
oO 
Vv M ght Me ) rak 
Plaisit Maru 
Pierrot . ° Rubne 
Come to the Woodland I 
Miss N 
The Sacred Fire Russe 
Slumber Song ‘ Mac Dowe 
Wil * the Wisp 
Anna ( 
\ve Maria W 
Melodic wk 
Danse Tzigane Nache 
I Pr 


Anna Case aroused the enthusiasm of her hearers to the 


highest pitch with her exquisite singing of David's aria, 
Charmant Oiseau,” which displayed to perfection the 
lovely quality of her voice; in the passages with the flute 


bbligato, her high notes were wonderfully round and 


pure, and her phrasing was most artistic [his charming 


gave great pleasure with her group of 


young woman also [ 


each number, and 
“Will o’ the Wisp 


give an encore in response 


inglish songs, warm applause following 


her rendering of Charles G, Spross’ 


was so effective that she had to 
to numerous recalls 


M iss 
ed her 


Namara-Toye, who was in excellent voice, delight 


audience with her splendid interpretation of 


English and French songs, and won particular fayor with 
lerri's the Woodland,’ 


was 


Come to delivered with great 


charm. An encore asked for and graciously given 


Herbert Witherspoon, although obviously suffering from 


a severe cold, earned the approval of hig listeners with 
the artistic delivery of his numbers, Rubinstein'’s “Not 
With Angels” winning for him so much applause that he 
gave an encore 

Louis Persinger was the soloist, and again proved him 
self a violinist of fine intelligence, who interprets with 
inevitable insight everything he plays and associates it 


lial 


with a technical ease and relia 
His 
his audience to be carried away in 
The Ave M ifia 
beauty of tone and fine 


ility equal to all demands 


triking rendering i Wieniaw erto cause 


spontaneous outbursts 


of applause. was played with great 


sentiment, and the applause fol 


lowing the brilliant playing of the “Danse 


[zigane” was 
not silenced until the artist gave an encore 
The orchestra was led by Adolph Rothmeyer 
Mary Garden says that it “is great fun getting thin 
But she will have a good deal of trouble trying to con 
mee people that it muc fu is getting fat Rock 
ester Post Express 











ALICE NIELSEN, 
Taken in front of the Willis Wood Theater, Kansas City, M 
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’Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., January 11, 1913 
inger has been widely and extensively exploit- 


a most phenomenal and sensational voice, 
ther unusual attributes, it is but natural 
e public that goes to hear her should be somewhat 

ly critical, In other words, they 

e been fooled by glowing advertising methods before, 
nd this time they will not believe until they are really 
ynvinced. Such was the attitude of the audience assem 
bled at Symphony Halli on Sunday afternoon, January 5, 


eptical and exacting 


when Clara Butt, the famous English contralto, assisted 
her husband, Kennerley Rumford, baritone, gave her 
first concert in this country after a twelve years’ absence. 
That Madame Butt did convince them, and this not by 
} in the least sensational, but by the simplest 

d most dignified means, was indeed a great triumph for 


her as an artist and a woman. Possessing a voice of 
remarkable power and resonance, and of astonishing range 
nd flexibility, Madame Butt’s low tones are awe inspiring 
their deep richne while her middle and. high tones 
tain a vibrant sweetness and at times almost lyric deli 

It is indeed a phenomenal and noble organ in the 
highest sense, and with it Madame Butt accomplishes phe- 
menal thing in the most self controlled and artistic 
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602 Pierce Bullding 
BOSTON - MASS. 


Priscita Wf H IT 


Anita DAVIS- “GHASE SOPRANO 


ocal Studio: 
pecses Building, Boston movestannten og Cambridge 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF ——- 
312 Pieree Bullding - - 








Boston, Mass. 


ON d/ 


manner, Mr. Rumford’s baritone voice is most pleasing 
to the ear, while his gifts as an interpreter in the varying 
song forms of the appended program at once established 
him as an artist of high rank. The sympathetic interest 
of the audience first awakened by his prepossessing ap- 
pearance deepened into genuine enthusiasm at the artistic 
finish and distinction displayed in his work of the after- 
noon : 


SOR ois snk asad as ce tvedepsaxteeesabaniondss Richard Strauss 
Traum durch die Dim MOTUNB. ooscceserce scneweal Richard Strauss 
Mit Einer Primula Veris.........+e.0s. = o¥dhsa ance ceseee 
Zwei Braune Augen....... wathevveddgurunenssmeaee Grieg 
Miz Kiner Wasterlilie.....ccvsccvcossces it cpa kite aw ieewinn ee Grieg 
Lear Jolommiemacht 2.60 sccccsecccvecceseces a . .Grieg 
Kennerley Rumford 
Rend’ Il Sereno (Sosarme) ......sccccccersorvssessesscces Handel 
Lusinghe Pi: Care (Allesandro) .......6-06000eeeeeeee .. Handel 
Von Ewiger Liebe RPP Ae a web heer -.+++++ Brahms 
Der Weassbatm ...ccccccccccsctenspevcsseccesre .. Schumann 


Der Wanderer .ccccccccccccbovetesvesscccsccndevvsteeeseee Schubert 


Diy Benatling Myee. ccc ssc cacvavtcvbe o0ccsccessts.05 ss eeCewen 
Why So Pale and Wamn?.........eccecees: rer oe 
The Gentle Maiden............seeceeeeccd Arr. by Arthur Somervell 
Molleen Oge (old Irish air) ..........0000 04 Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly...............-..M. V. White 
King Charles (Cavalier Song) .......-00e0seeeeeee ..M. V. White 


Kennerley Rumford. 
Duet, Night Hymn at Sea. : oe 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford. 
L’Angelus (old Breton air).... Arr. by L. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
Mandoline ... paneeese ones shew ere «+++» Debussy 
.Graham Peel 
.. Franco Leoni 


Goring Thomas 


he Early Mevnlaa saa Sta cee ten eboangs teens 
The Leaves and the Wind ~e Sona 
\bide With Me (by request) ........6+-.55- S. Liddle 
(With organ accompaniment.) 
Clara Butt 
nerme 
The second concert of the Apollo Club, at Jordan Hall, 
January 7, offered its customary excellent musical diver- 
sion. Earl Cartwright, baritone, was the soloist, and made 
a splendid impression with his singing of a group of 
English songs, among which “Flower Rain,” by John A 








SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne(Stimes), Boston Opera 
House(3 times), and Worcester 
Festival, 1912; engaged for 
New York, San Francisce, St. 
Paul and Hartford Symphony 
Orchestras. 


For Terme and Dates, Address T. SEYDEL, 70 Westiand Ave., Boston 
SUTORIUS & RAPP. 1 West 34th Street, New York 





NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 


Loud, received a particularly enthusiastic reception. Mr. 
Cartwright also sang “Gloria,” by Buzzi-Peccia, and the 
solo part in H. J. Stewart’s “The Song of the Camp,” 
given by the club. 
nner 

Recent concert engagements of Alice Eldridge, the bril- 
liant young pianist, have been: December 16, Springfield 
(Mass.) Symphony Orchestra; January 2, Harvard Mu- 
sical Association, Boston; January 5, Providence, R. L, 
while on January 17 Miss Eldridge will play a recital pro- 
gram at Brockton, Mass. 

ene 

Ida Knapp, the gifted young composer and singer of 
children’s songs, whose book, “Songs for the Home and 
Kindergarten,” published by the White-Smith Company, 
of this city, has attracted much attention among musi- 
cians and educators, has left Boston for Detroit, her home 
city, where she will begin her career as a lecture-recitalist 
Miss Knapp plans to give at these recitals not only her 
own works, but such other songs as will fit harmoniously 
into the general scheme, for it is not alone as a composer 
that Miss Knapp is recognized, but as the possessor of a 
lovely soprano voice of unusual quality, which she uses in 
a most artistic and intelligent manner. While in this city, 
where she received her entire vocal training with Madame 
de Berg-Lofgren, Miss Knapp appeared at various club 











THREE PRELUDES 
FOR THE PIANO 


By A. WALTER KRAMER, Op. 33 
Price, 30 Cents Net, Postpaid 


I. “At Evening” Il. “An Oriental Sketch” 
Ill. “Tristesse”’ 


These short pieces have already met with the ap- 
proval of many noted musicians. 

KATHARINE Goopson, the English Pianist, is play- 
ing them on her tour in England and the Continent 
this season. They are on the program of her LON- 
DON RECITAL on January 23. 

CoRNELIA River-Possart, now in this country, is 
using them with decided success. 





A FEW COMMENTS: 
“I am writing you to tell you how much I like the three 
PRELUDES you so kindly sent me. KatHaring Goopson.” 


“Your ‘An Oriental Sketch’ was especially appreciated and 
in two of the concerts I was obliged to repeat it. 
ORNELIA RIpER-Possart. 


“I shall be glad to use the charming pieces. 
Mrs. Tuomas Tapper.” 


“Thank you for your poetical littlh PRELUDES. 
Ernesto Consort,” 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street - 
8-10-12 East 34th Street - ~ cine "Gee York 

















GUSTAV STRUBE| ALICE ELDRIDGE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLIN 
Residence Studio: 79 Gainsboro St., 


PIANIST 


Phone rool B. | Adéress: Richard Newman, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. | Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


srtswre:—sam:|f SUNDELIUS 





STEPHEN S. TOWNSEND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lang Studios: 6 Newbery St., Boston 


BARITONE SOLOIST 


458 Cumberland Ave. 





HULTMAN-McQUAID SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


442-443-444 DAY BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Mr. Hultman’s Boston Studic 616 Huntington Chambers) 


Theory ROBERT MOROSINI, Vocal 
WIDELL, Blocution 


PAUL HULTMAN, Fees MARGARITB eB 
HN NORMAND, Cello SIGNE 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Portiand, Me. 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHA 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital 





SOPRANO 


Address: 1070 Boylston St. - Boston 








SOPRANO 
Formerty of Boston Opera Co. 


ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 








SuarzPrEeo 


Tenor 





Address, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mase. 


i) HACKETT 


FOX-BUONAMIC 


FELIX FOX, CARLO BUONAMICI, Directors 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 


Steinert Hall, Boston 
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Vocal PLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


YEE CRIGINAL ANOS ONLY PATENTES MUSBIGAL KA'NDER GARTER 
ANG SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERIGA AND EUROPE 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


81 YORK TERRACE, BROCKLING. wase. 
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BARITONE 
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Boston Opera House 
Operatic Instructor Boston Opera School and New England Conservatory 


Residence Studio: 204 Hemenwey St... Boston 
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and private entertainments, did some chirch singing, and 

also had a flourishing class of pupils, in all which activ- 
ities she will be sincerely missed. 
zene 

\ typical Clement audience assembled for the recital of 

the famous French tenor at Jordan Hall, January 9—that 

is to say, an audience representing the most distinguished 

people socially and musically of the city. Nor does one 


have to go far to seek the cause for this, since the art of 
Mr. Clement in the singing of French songs is of the kind 
that appeals to the most discriminating in its rare ele 
And 


appeal, but the average 


gance, subtlety and niceties of expression yet it is 


not only the initiated who feel this 
and 


; 
listener, too, who receives perhaps subconsciously, 


in th the 


Ss connection following explanation, quoted fron 


a local paper, seems particularly apropos: “Mr. Clemem 
f all the artists appearing the concert stage, is the 
vost successful in exalting expression above the machin 
ery of his art. The last idea to occur to listeners at his 
recitals iv that they are having things sung to them Chey 
are constantly aware that they are in a brilliant atmosphere 
f sentiment They are conscious of having a thousand 
dormant emotions awakened, of living the time being 
it an unusual intellectual altitude If they are Americans 
they find themselves put in contact with a wo f thought 





and manners not thet wi but which by omparison 
reveals a vast amount of truth about their own the 
social vision is enlarged, their sympathies expanded 


Imaginatively they become fellow citizens fa people 


who have hitherto been separated from them by an impa 


sable frentier.” All this, of course, has its explana 
tion, too, in the exquisitely managed head tones, the abs 
Inte perfection of diction, the sustained melodic mntoul 
each phrase and the subordination of each detail to the 
completed whole To the llowing program, appended 
as a matter of record, Mr. Clement added many former 
tavorites, such as “Chanson de Lorraine ( fait peur 
des oiseaux,” and for a final encore Frank La Fi rges 
charming “To a Messenger,” sung in the original English 
Sabre en main a t-Sac 
PNR. a um > 6a 60000665 480066 666806 S004 OOS 6es Brune 
Enfant de Catan Wid 
\utomne Faure 
Les Oiseaux Hue 
Nocturne Chauss 
Menteuse Chérie Masse net 
Le Printemps -Hahs 


Reau Soir Debussy 


ere +++», Bizet 
\ubade Erlang: 
Chanson de Jui: Godar 





La Cloche Fel&ée Charpentier 
Bergerettes Wecker 
nee 

Many admirable ard xcellent qualities distinguished 
Germaine Schnitzer as a pianist at he ecital Jorda 
Hall, January 11, such as her easy technical facility, her 
poetic and thoughtful interpretations of the Chopin and 
Debussy numbers, her splendid sense ind bril 
liant eloquence in the Liszt “Venezia ind the 
delicacy and grace of her rendering of Olsen's Papil 
lons.” Miss Schnitzer gave a virtuoso rendering of the 
Bach-Busoni chaconne, and through all the remainder of 
the program evoked a hearty enthusiasm whic! mpelled 
the addition of several encores at the clos« 


Ethelynde Smith, the charming young soprano of Port 


land, Me., brief the Col 


gave progtfam of songs at ege 
Club, 40 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, on the afternoot 
of January 11 In the three groups give one in German 


and two in English, the excellent diction, admirable poise 
and sense of style, in addition to the fresh, lovely quality 
of voice, particularly commended her. Noticeable in the 
English group were tw ongs of Will C. MacFarlane 
“O Ye Hills o° the Hielands” and “Cloister Roses.” gives 
for the first time in Boston, both charming in melody and 
sentiment and genuinely musical There, Little Girl 
Don't Cry,” by Hugh Babb, dedicated to Miss Smith, was 
given by the young singer as one f her encores with 
naive and tender simplicity BLANCHE FREEDMAN 


Florence Mulford's Operatic Success. 

In Florence Mulford the Metropolitan Opera Company 
possesses an artist who is both dependable and adaptable 
because of her splendid vocal equipment, sound musician 
Whatever Madame Mulford 
undertakes she performs it in a manner satisfactory t 
the director, the conductor and the audience. When cast 
for a new part her intimate knowledge of the artistic 
fitness of things enables her to master it in a remarkably 
short space of time and to bring to bear upon it her 
splendid powers of interpretation and insight. Recently 
after a rehearsal, she was warmly complimented upon the 
excellence of her work by 
prepare a rok 


ship and wide experience 


the director's assistant. whose 
rehearsal. This 
gentleman said to Madame Mulford that it was a pleasure 
to work with her because she was such a splendid musi- 


is to for general 


duty it 


cian and grasped things so quickly 


Schelling and Nicholas as Canoceists. 


Ernest Schelling, now touring this country, is a lover o! 


outdoor sports of the manly normal kind. He is a fear 


























less sportsman, too, as one of the accompanying cuts 
- 
SCHELLING \NOEING ON LAKE GENEVA WIT! 
NICHOLAS 
shows The distinguished pianist and his favorite dog 
Nicholas, are canoeing on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, a 
spot where Schelling spends some part of each year. An 
ther picture shows the famous player of the keyboard 
SCHELLING STARTING OUT FOR THE JURA HILLS ANI 
LAKES TO DO SOME CANOEING 
his dumb friend starting down the 
little craft. In vacation days Schelling a1 
inseparable friends 
Kathleen Parlow Re-engaged for America. 
Kathleen Parlow, the famous violinist, will return t 
this country for a tour of the season 1913-14 under th 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 
management of Loudon Charlton. She has just been play 
ng in Russia 
Edwards’ “Lazarus” to Be Sung in Cleveland. 
Lazarus,” the cantata by the late Julian Edwards, whic! 
] 


vas presented at the Metropolitan Opera House several 


Ohi 


The club consists of 


ears ago, will be sung in Cleveland January 26 
the Harmonie Club of that city 
Powell Jones is the musical director 


formance is to take place in the Cleveland Hippodrome 


oices; J 


Che per 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 8Y 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 


COMPOSERS. 


Eben H. Bailey. 


eeting Days (waltz song) Mrs. Percy Lear, Ipswic Mas 
ecting Days (waltz song) Mrs. Marion Solomon, Lowell, Mass 
Marion Bauer. 
Send Me a Dream (intuition), 








Mme. Hildegarde Hoffmann H Norfolk, Va 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Ah, Love, but a Day Mrs. Florence W. Mille Kansas City 
\h, Love, but a Day Mrs enn Friern i, Indianapolis 
Spring Miss | Wesselhoeft Swift, Boston 
Wouldn't at Be Quee Miss Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, Boston 
The Year's at the Spring, 
Mrs. Florence E. Macler Berlin, Germany 
‘ Mrs. Florence E. Maclennon, Bet Germany 
Gena Branscombe. 
Sleep Then, Ah, Slee Mme. Gadsk I tland. Ore 
Sleep Then, Ah, Sleep, 
Mrs. E. B. Smith (Josephine Swickard), Det 
Sleep Ther \ Sleep Miss Edna D " New York ( 
There’s a Woman Like a Dewds Paul Dufault, New York City 
Happiness Frank Ormsby, New York City 
Happiness Mrs. } ‘ 
Serenade (1 Send My He Uy rhe Mr. A. C. Jackson, Det 
erena Ls My Hea ( I 
M Grace Fisher-Reeve, New York City 
I H R Fiel M \ lack r 
’ l ll ik « 
Miss Kathe ii ( 
re L.itth ! } Rice I ls Frank © y, Ne y k ¢ 
G. W. Chadwick. 
M I egarde tt sw I \ 
Ml i} l He Ne \ i 
i | Nig ak ' ‘ M ! } 
fore ‘ ‘ Martin, Bost 
\ Gluck, ¢ an 
M ( ! ewe uhkee N. ¥ 
Loves Me Ml } Cha and | y Cit 
le Loves Me M losept \ n, New Y k 
Th \ Like I ‘ M Hlele Mesow, Oakiand, Ca 
Sweetheart, Th l Mrs ence W Mille Kar se C 
Mabel W. Daniels. 
ayl ak ( N. ‘ y 
laybreak Mies Cla . Los 
rayl k M lea I Brookline, Mas 
ay break M I ec W. Mille Kansas Cit 
he ark M Ma rH West arbor Me 
the Dark M \ a lon ! kline va 
e Dark Mi Fthel W. R Bb 
Arthur Foote. 
( M tive embric Bost 
Constancy Mra. I ence W. Mille Kansas Cit 
An Irish Folk Song Mme. Charlotte Ma New York Cit 
An Irish Folk Song Miss Isabelle O'Conr \lameda, 
Requien Harold L. Butle wcuse, N. Y 
l e Me ,es ¢ Miss I he } ‘ New Y k Crt 
I'm We g Aw Mme. Ca Pride Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
The Rowe Are Dea Mrs. } WW Mille Kansas ( 
‘> * + i ' 
\l < Oo" ( 
Bruno Huhn. 
{ x Re \\ \ 
{ fearing I ' ) y \ 
Unfe ng Marti Ne 
Unfe ad Rog ‘ : 
’ P Colgate 
Th Ml h 
Margaret R. Lang. 
Is ( Scene % 
An Irish I Song i Frank 
Frank Lynes. 
Good Sumine irs. Rose H. H 
G Summer i Isabe Sew York ( 
{ € M M } I “ { 
They We ! ge 
Edward MacDowell. 
I WW i f «= Select nee 
{ Ze ih 
I 4 a | { } Ca 
I Kear bye Mi 
\ Maid Sings Lig { i 
\ Maid Sings Ligt en M 
Id ! } 5 } 
Merry Maiden Spring i Ma | 
og \@ the i 
{ \ 
Charles F. Manney. 
ansformatior Miss Bertha Wesselhoet 
_— , seeend BD 
1 Care | 
John W. Metcalf. 
Springtime Mme. Gadsk 
Absent Fr k Ne k ( 
Absent fies Buth W le Oak 
break, O Se b dak 
Sea Dre , M 0 
W. H. Neidlinger. 
On the ‘ 
Ad ac 
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With an overture of Chabrier (first time) of no particu- 
ntent, and the “Variations Sinfoniques” of Kronke, 
the last symphony concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music, given by the Bliithner Orchestra under the very 
le lead of Von Fielitz, introduced some new works. 
Kronke’s was interesting because of brilliant effects well 
4 for the concert hall and well executed by the 
mposer (who was at the piano), though one cannot 
ronicle anything strikingly original or of lasting value, 
but it was well received, and the composer gave as an 
encore the twelfth rhapsody of Liszt. In a symphony of 
Brahms (No. 2) and some songs of Schubert and Schu- 
inann, beautifully and impressively delivered by the bari- 
ne Alfred Kase, from Leipsic (taking the place of the in- 
ised Perron), the program did ample justice to ali that 
lassisch,” thereby earning the hearty plaudits of the 
dience, while in the “Magic Fire” music and “Wotan’s 
ewell” the orchestra and singer gave of their best. 
eRe 
In its presentation of “The Dream of Gerontius” the 
Robert Schumann Singakademie did not have a_ very 
od day.” Their choice of this work, which is dreary 
and barren, gave them but little opportunity to display all 
that we are accustomed to expect from them. Then, too, 
he singer otherwise so gifted and popular, Fraulein Stiin- 


er, either was indisposed or else her voice is but ill suited 
to the demands of such a role, so that as a whole Elgar’s 

irk failed almest entirely, notwithstanding the earnest 
nd zealous efforts made by the chorus and its fine leader, 
Karl Pembauer. Herr Plaschke was in excellent form and 
gave fine delivery of his music. All the other artists en- 
gaged, Leydecker (from Berlin), a fine alto, and the Royal 
Opera singers, Enderlein, Schalmayer and Zottmayer, did 


eir parts admirably. 
nee 
That well kne teacher of singing, Elizabeth Sievert, 
e a highly creditable performance, with her pupils, of 
Delibes’ “Der Kénig hat’s gesagt,” which received high 
wnition from the German press, arousing much general 
iterest Those who distinguished themselves above the 
itthers were Charlotte Jentsch as Javotte and Miezzi In 
tischek as the Marquis von Flarambel, while all acquitted 
emselves of their tasks very creditably. Alfred Miiller as 
liton the dancing master, and Johannes Prinz as the 
\larquis von Moncontour, also Vogelsang as Benoit and 
‘iiss Williams as Angelique (one of the Marquis’ daugh 


ters) deserve especial mention The stage management 
left something to be desired in respect to the French no- 
blesse and finesse to be looked for in the salon of a French 


marquise, and in fact as to many fine points in the “unities” 


nRre 
Miss MacNutt, a very talented young American of Scotch 
traction, pupil of Fraulein Sievert, made a successful 
ebut in Pueblo not long since, which attracted marked at- 
nd received high laudatory comments from the 
ritics Miss MacNutt displeyed gifts above the ordinary 
lid all honor to her teacher and her training by her 
utiful voice and musicianly ability, winning general rec 
ition in musical circles here 
nRne 
rhe pupils’ recital held some time since by Mary Wollen 
eacher in the Hochschule of the Dresden Conservatory, 
vas universally pronounced the best she has given here 
Where all were so good it is difficult to select any for spe- 


nention, but perhaps I may name the Frauleins Ar 
ld, Friedrich, Delling, Médlinger and Maurice in song, 
Fraulein Auerbach in recitation. The latter gave a 
essful evening not long since in Reichenberg. The 
vered the whole range of song from Handel 


own through Wolf, Strauss, Reger and Wein 


} 


r the moderns, and was in every respect rep 
tative Congratulations to teacher and pupil for so 
realous and laudable effort and this crowning suc 


mre 
\t the third Philharmonic concert Julia Culp, the cele 
ted Dutch mezzo soprano, and Professor Schmid-Lind 


a new appearance) were the soloists. The former 

ng from her now well known repertory of Schumann 

Brahms, with two songs of Beethoven from Goethe's 

IF emont This divine singer shows that she has broad 
ened and deepened as to characterization, style and musical 
feeling, and, as usual, she captivated her hearers entirely 
Not so much can be said of the pianist, who gave Beetho 
ven’s famous “Emperor” concerto, without any of its 


grandeur or heroic quality. He excels in the graceful, ele 
nt salon style, but pianistically as well as musically leaves 
thine to be desired After the Liszt number he was 
recalled and gave an encore. The orchestra accompanied 


\/j DRESD 


EN [t/ 


unusually well, giving as a first number the overture to 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutti.” 
nner 
The “Kiinstler Fest” given by the Frauen Club not long 
ago was an event to be remembered. The whole perform- 
ance, including orchestral music by Anny von Lange, who 
herself directed the orchestra (composed entirely of wo- 
men, twenty in number), was all rendered by members of 
the fair sex. The chorus of Mary Wollen’s pupils and the 
chorus of the “Christmas Carol,” under the direction of 
Frau Néssler Viehweger, were among the best things, while 
all the little ones who took their part in the tableaux won 
all hearts.’ Friulein Matthei, pupil of Fraulein Haenisch, 
sang exquisitely the ‘““Wiegenlied” of Weber for one of the 
tableaux. It was so much liked that it had to be repeated. 
mre 
Two young American pianists, already well known in the 
piano world, the Misses Sutro, nieces of a well known 
members of our American colony, gave one of their delight- 
ful evenings in ensemble playing on two pianos not long 
since. Although the program was ill advised and might 
be considered far too light in quality for our serious Dres- 
den public, yet these two gifted artists, m reality of classic 
testes, proved themselves entirely harmonious in ensemble 
and in. their facile, graceful technic; to which also were 
zvdded a thorough musical understanding as to conception 
and style. One criticism may be allowed as to their man- 
ner of attacking chords, which is not always pleasant to 
the ear.. The players were warmly received and recalled. 
Rear 
Another very talented young American lady, Eleanor 
Spencer, who was heard here two years ago, again dis- 
tinguished herself last week when she played the difficult 
E flat concerto of Liszt with great:elan and aplomb at the 
Gewerbehaus with Olsen’s Orchestra, adding later two 
solos, “Mal du Pays” and the “Soireé de Vienne,” by Liszt, 
in a manner that added luster to and reflects honor upon 
her musicianly qualities and her splendid pianistic equip- 
ment. Miss Spencer has further a very pleasing, refined per- 
sonality which decidedly enhances her artistic appearances 
here. Olsen's Orchestra did well and rendered an excel- 
lent Wagner program. Professor Fischer sang finely 
“Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Magic Fire” music from the 
“Walkiire.” 
ere 
rau Dr. Tangel-Strik’s last seance devoted to “Masters 
of the Piano” gave a program dedicated entirely to Rein- 
hold Becker, who is celebrating just now his seventieth 
birthday jubilee anniversary. Professor Schmid gave some 
introductory words, in eulogy of this famous Dresden 
The rest of the performance was divided by 
Frau Tangel-Strik, piano, and Fri. Ottermann, with two 
of her gifted pupils, Frau Teschner and Frau Schénberg 
(beautifully accompanied in the duets by Lolla Tangel, 
daughter of the concert giver), who rendered some of the 
songs, while Victor Porth shared with her the honors in 
other vocal selections. Special mention is called for by 
the very fine performance of the sonata for violin and 
piano in which Kammermusikus Warwas took the violin 
parts, and where Frau Tangel-Strik excelled herself. Pro- 
fessor Schmid gave a fitting closing address apropos of the 
anniversary, too, of Frau Tangel-Strik. A most interest- 
ing afternoon it was, and well attended. . 
RRR 
Seraphine Schelle’s Lieder Abend did not come up to 
expectations. Either the singer was wholly indisposed or 
her voice is plainly suffering from entirely wrong treat- 
ment. Under such circumstances it is impossible to ren- 
der any clear verdict. Her program included some selec- 
tions from the old Italian school and some “Bergerettes” 
of the eighteenth century, which latter were her best ef- 
forts. She has some musical ability and sense for style. 
RRR 
Martha Oppermann (pupil of Fri. Kotzebue) showed 
at her lieder abend that she is an unusually gifted artist, 
both as to vocal attainments and musical endowments. Be- 
side some songs of Brahms and Wolf (Erich J.) the pro- 
gram contained selections from Alfred Pellegrini, Draeseke 
and Reinhold Becker, of which Draeseke’s “Sterbende 
Kind” made a memorable impression, almost if not quite 
equalled by R. Becker’s “Erwartung” and Karg-Elert’s 
“Ein jungfraulich Madrigal.” The public was aroused to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by this “revelation” of a new 
Dresden talent. In the performance of Bach’s “Christmas” 
oratorio by the Bach Verein, this excellent singer was 
heard again to great advantage, together with Helga Petri 
(soprano), Emil Punks (tenor) and Georg Zottmayer 
(baritone), while Professor Petri, Artur Chitz and B. 
Pfannstiehl shared the chief instrumental parts, together 
with the artist who rendered very finely the parts assigned 
to the trumpet, and those who gave the beautifully played 
and unforgetable “Pastorale.” It was well said that those 


composer. 


who wish to know Bach and to love him should hear this 
“Christmas” oratorio. It represents the master in all his 
naiveté, in his richly flowing melodic invention, and in his 
pure unaffected piety. Beside this, it is eminently adapted 
to the festive season of Christmastide, while the famous 
“Passion Music” belongs more to the tragic days that pre- 
ceed Easter. The oratorio is, in fact, full of the spirit of 
jubilation as well as of “Andacht.” 
nner, 

The ballad recitation evening of Albertime Zehme did 
not bring the desired revelation of the artist’s gifts that 
was hoped from her rather obscure role in Schénberg- 
Giraud’s melodrama of “Pierrot Lunaire.” Yet it proved 
that she has a voice of considerable compass, though not 
of much resonance, and that she is more individual and 
independent than she showed as the moon mad Pierrot. 
While she has marked dramatic trend, this does not adapt 
itself to everything, certainly not entirely to Goethe's 
“Braut von Korinth” and “Gott und die Bajadere,” where 
she fails in the mastery of the large style and elevated 
manner. Her best was Biiger’s “Leonore,” which she de- 
livered impressively and with great depth. 

neRe 

The many friends and admirers of Marie Alberti filled 
the Palmengarten to overflowing to greet her on the occa- 
sion of her annual concert here. This time the entire pro- 
gram was devoted to Grieg. One could well ask at first 
if a whole program of Grieg’s songs could hold one’s in- 
terest to the end: one thinks differently of a whole evening 
given to Brahms, or Wolf, or Liszt. Yet here, too, Fri. 
Alberti prepared a most agreeable surprise for her de- 
lighted hearers. Her voice, always more adapted to the 
ballade style, or to the oratorio, has gained in flexibility 
and mellowness, and also it is now in far greater command 
of nuance, every variety of which is demanded by the 
whole gamut of Grieg’s versatile output. Further she has 
gained in warmth of the sort that can portray the tender 
or the “grand passion” as she proved by her unforgettable 
interpretation of “Ich liebe dich,” “Verborgene Liebe” and 
“Mit einer Wasserlilie,” etc. In short, this artist is gifted 
with such power of delineation and characterization that 
she is able to sound the depths and heights of almost all 
human emotion. Her seriousness and her complete ab- 
sorption in her art, lift her far above the ordinary run 
of singers, so that one may be sure of an evening delight- 
fully as well as profitably spent, when attending her con- 
certs. Herr Zwintscher aided and enhanced in no small 
degree the success of her efforts by his almost inimitable 
accompaniments so that the two form a rare ensemble, an 
artistic feature that one could wish to meet oftener in the 
concert hall. The audience, though forbidden to applaud 
between the groups of songs, amply indemnified themselves 
for this suppression, by a doubly hearty demonstration at 
the close when many recalls and many encores were the 
result. Flowers, laurel wreaths, etc., were in abundant 


evidence. E. Porrer-FRIssec. 





Witherspoon's Success in “The Messiah.” 

Herbert Witherspoon is one of the few singers who 
possesses a threefold art. He is equally at home in opera, 
oratorio and recital, having had wide experience in all 
three fields. At the annual Christmas performances of 
“The Messiah” by the New York Oratorio Society, at 
Carnegie Hall, Mr. Witherspoon won a signal success. 
The New York papers were unanimous in awarding the 
highest praise to this eminent American basso. Said the 
Evening Post: “Mr. Witherspoon has sung “Thus Saith 
the Lord’ a great many times, but never better than he 
did yesterday. He was warmly applauded after it and 
the air that followed, and for ‘Why Do the Nations.’” 
In commenting upon the work of the soloist the Sun said: 
“Of these Mr. Witherspoon commanded the largest ap- 
proval by reason of his admirable phrasing, his dignity 
of style and his excellent enunciation,” while the Even- 
ing Mail added: “Herbert Witherspoon’s voice was rich 
and flowing, equal to the demands made upon it by the 
florid music.” The Brooklyn Eagle announced that “Her- 
bert Witherspoon was masterly.” Other papers said: 
“Mr, Witherspoon in the matter of style deserves an extra 
word of praise” (Globe). “Herbert Witherspoon deliv- 
ered the bass solos with fine tones, authority and clearly 
understood enunciation” (World). “Mr. Witherspoon 
outdid himself and in his solos gave the finest vocal 
nuances” (Staats Zeitung). “Nearly all the elasticity of 
the work was compelled by them (the solo singers), Mr. 
Witherspoon in particular” (Tribune). “Herbert With- 
erspoon has always sung with musical intelligence and au- 
thority” (Press). “Witherspoon’s ‘Why Do the Nations’ 
won as hearty applause as another opera bass with an- 
other chorus last week” (Evening Sun). “Herbert With- 
erspoon gave fine expression to his arias” (Evening 
World). 





Organist (discussing the music for a special service)— 
And after that chant I'll put in something lighter, some- 
thing to relieve the heavy classic style of the Te Deum. 
Bilkins (on the committee)—Ah, anything to relieve the 
tedium will be appreciated —Tatler. 
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Madame De Vere-Sapio’s Appearances. Madame de Vere-Sapio’s husband, Romualdo Sapio, was at the by Schumann was the real backbone of the program and 
piano. If ever the saying that “husband and wife are one” is 1, © was superb! ; 1} I i HH ] 

. ~ : y . as s Prbiv re ¥ » 1 s ler ola 

It is a pleasure to note that Clementine de Vere-Sapio it is when the husband is playing accompaniments for his spouse oo tiggine: wertiggin dec vk cayenne mag lliree 

, was virile, scholarly, technically faultless, the runs ex 









































again is singing in public. Recently she sang with the This happy union was decidedly present yesterday at concert 1 witt 
ul e™ c..; . . Signor Sapo is an ideal accompanist and followed the singer lib . ecuted with wonderful ocityv d “cu - nd the nN 
Narragans tt Choral Society, at Providence, R. I. in De- - url de ace wed th ke a t derful vel city and accuracy and the ton 
shadow oston Daily Advertiser, December 6, 1912 produced always clear and of great beauty. Mrs. Zeislet 
Clementine de VereSeneo. who b ae annually demonstrates her supremacy among Ameri 
and concert some years ago, ret dt ton yesterday t pianists and remains at the head of her profession. H« 
ease her ad ers wit a recital She s sev success each vear goes n crescendo. the number ¢ 
eral groups of songs with no h sh < dos ! ; " . } } 
5 = B : admirers also ascending The Chopin group showed the 
December 6, 1912 Advertisement. ) . , : . 
irtist in splendid vein f terpretation i she plave 
‘ her selections as t gh she was enjoying her work 
CHICAGO'S MUSICAL SABBATH. wend nee . , , } 
much as those who were fortunate enough to hear it. H 
7 Curcaco, TL, Jenuar tors romantic and poetic insight well displayed the 
This afternoon at the Studebaker Theater, before a rican oo : j 
ld } * . ‘ various pieces comprising p, while her fleet f r 
old o ’ n omfie . he most } | , 
sok ut house, I annie Bloomfield Zeisler, the most popu exhibition was nothing short of astonishing. Owing 
iar plan! in Chicage as card it » follo lg prog . } , ’ 
ir pranist cago, was heard in the following program another concert the writer was unable to hear th« é 
Fr . —_~ s (Btudes « cme a sriat $ , , , , 
Etudes Symph ¢ } ! le \ at f the recita An added number was asked and 
Pp 1 Set fter the last nun ther had heen ol ‘ Mr " 
8 (by re st Chopit ue bed nad een played irs e1sier 
No Chopin perhaps the only resident pianist who can boast 
No Chopin othce power, and this attribute is the greatest compliment 
N Ch her fellow citizens could pay he: 
Chopir 
+ D mi (Mters € ba ® bad 
C share Otterstroem \t the Auditorium a Scandinavian concert took pla 
C sha it the same hour Iph Ga ist, and J 
t i ‘ Cl Ch 
1ussen, contrait ! (; Oy { 
N 6f n Pia Pieces S t . . ‘ = 
Gavotte, « $4 (apres op. 12 N 3) Chan P pany, were : a f the ¢ rt Mr, Ganz’s pla 
Mephisto Waltz (Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke, 2te Episode ing of the Grieg concerto, in A minor, was excellent, not 
us Lenau’s Faust) Liszt so, however, the accompaniments by the Chicago Orel 
The numbers were well selected, as Sunday afternoon tra, under Chev. Emanuel. Madame Clauss e! 
audiences much preter t listen to such a program than to lections impressed s a tar better perati irtist thar 
sit through a classical recital. The “Etude Symphoniques songstress Rene D 
DETROIT y SATURDAY NIGHT es sors 
- pn a — es - 
==. 





BIG MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE NEW YEAR 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY 


Philharmonic Course 


Clementine de Vere-Sapio gave a recital yeste after i SEASON 1019-09 Menagement JAS. E. DEVOE 4. 
Jordan 'Flell. The program wae 0 fellows The course is made up from four of the attractions of the original PHILHARMONIC COURSE and : 
Tre giorni son Pergoles THREE GREAT EVENTS, the purchaser of season tickets being privileged to select any ex tae 
Dormi bella Bassan events, at greatly reduced prices. 


CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO 


busy’s “Blessed Damozel.” This week she will sing in 
“The Messiah” and in Pierne’s “Children of Bethlehem.” 

Che following fine press notices from the Boston papers 
regarding Madame de Vere-Sapio’s Boston recital are 
reproduced: 






























































Spiagge amate Gluck ~ a 
) rieni .. Mozart d 
Deh, vieni foza JANUARY 16 JANUARY 28 
Du bist die Ruh... Schubert 
Mondnacht .... Schumann Distinguished A ain 
Die Rosen bluhen Volbach M ISC H A 
Wiegenlied . Hugo Wolf BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Caecilia ... Richard Strauss 
a : : ELMAN naga pent" pare 
Ballata eane Gomes Comveas re 
4 so (Thais) M essenet nee ere at wc ALFREDO RAMELLA uO JOSE, MARDONES 
— 7 — . SIG. RODOLFO FONARI — SIG. LUIGI TAVECCHIA h 
1, quand je dors iszt EMPEROR OF VIOLINISTS ee — 4 
La fontaine de Caraonet Letorey q 4 1G, FABIO © ningent os 
Les Cloches .. Debuss Nemeneune “ + 
Pastorale .... sizet — ~ . Bs.) 
There Is Sweet Music Holden Huss FEBRUARY 7 f N- P 
When the Birds Go North Agair R. H. Warren ax mo. 8 MARCH 3 
In the Woods MacDowell JOINT RECITAL BY 
Send Me a Dream Marion Bauer pel 
Summer Song ....... R. Sapi , 
Mattinata eeteene Leoncaval Cl 
Romualdo Sap at the piar ara 4 
An interested audience of good size was present yesterday afte Butt 
noon. Madame Sapio, an experienced er, has had a distinguished 4 
and honorable career both in concert a th cratic stage English Contrehe 4 
She has frequently been heard here. and with pleasure aid 
Yesterday afternoon the singer revealed hers.lf a accomplishe 
nistress of her art, while the brill tly sor st s of Mr. , mete Se bo 
Queen of Prime Donnes 
lle voice and the pure, beautifully rounded uppe notes were used nne 
effectively She was espe s easf gs that ured t Ke rley with 3 
expression of delicate sentir s the “Wieger | d “Die Rumford (he 4 
Rosen Bluhen.” Mr. Sapio played sympatheti mpaniments Lett Acre Ce! Onin onde THE ELGAR CHOIR 
Boston Herald, December 6, English Baritone ’ , ONE HUNDRED VOICES 4 
on J | JF 
A good sized and evidently well satisfied audience enjoyed the = 
song recital by Clementine de Vere-Sapio in Jordan X March 17 FEBRUARY 11 APRIL 5 bs 





Romualdo Sario accompanied Her singing please 



































she was rewarded with several marked displays of THE ADELINE 4 
ticeably cordial was the reception accorded the sit f Mr. Sapi Cincinn ti JOSEF 
“Summer Song.”—Boston Travels December 6, 1912 a . LHEVINNE GENEE 
In spite of the opera, mm spite t the egular successior t sym Orchestra r ‘— 
phony concerts, there is a running ace paniment of vocal recita wake Yana Russe Pianet BALLET AND ORCHESTRA ad a 
piano recitals and string quartet concerts Bost that prevents 3 
the Hubite from running short in tonal matters. The vocal recita This Course of Six Great Events at Greatly Reduced Prices as Follows: ; 
ven by Mad de V Sani n Steinert Hall yesterday after 
nous’ Gah ee aes Gen. @ era eens : Two Dollar Seats for the Entire Series, $9.00 ee 
1ooT st latest drop ir his s er cor « © spi 
of the many musical events there was qa fair-sized audience prese $1.50 " $7.50 
“ “* “ “ 
and considerable enthusiasm was manifest $1.00 oo 3 
The program presented was a neg ne and recognized man secure tickets for the to January | > 
schools of composition, ancient and modern. Madame De Vere The Plan May Be Seen at Grinnell Bros Box Office Dally Free? to SPM ay ae 6th to 16th 
Sapio displayed versatility not only in the comprehe mn of the For Further Information write or phone = 
spirit of these schools, but also in the enunciation of different len 4 J A M E S E. E.D EV V oO E } 
guages The singer is a soprano of g i range and is evidently <= 
well trained, for her breath contr s good, her intonation steady 


and her “missa di voce” artistic These matters were best judged 196 Blaine Ave. odiat Mich. Phone N, 817 
of in her Italian numbers, for in the more passionate modern lieder 
one does not require these qualities s uch, as Dr. Wallner, “the 
singer without a voice,” has succeeded in proving 














Madame De Vere-Sapio used her voice with artistic intelligence ‘ FS a ‘ Ae Bose Bas 
She sang in four languages and was quite successful in this polyglot FACSIMILE OF A PAGE FROM THE “DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT Lon rRACTIO 
task. As already intimated, the applause and recalls were abundant, OF JAMES FE. DEVOE, WHO HAS DONE MUCH TO BRING THI 1rol r MUSK 


and the finesse and skill exhibited by the artist deserved this tribute. ATTRACTIONS TO DETROIT. 
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held at the Funeral Church, on West Twenty-third street, 


+ Sunday afternoon. The interment was private. 





Harry G. Snow. 
Harry G. Snow, who died January 13, 1913, at the home 


” 


he did the press work for “The Daughter of Heaven. 
Mr. Snow had been ill since Thanksgiving Day. 


ORR OE: 
A program of music by Richard Strauss under the com- 
poser’s personal leadership was recently offered by the So- 
ciété des Nouveaux Concerts at Antwerp. The overture 























of his brother, Francis F, Snow, in Malden, Mass., was pes “ge . se agg ; 2 
born December 25, 1859, and received his education in the ord ‘Guntram, Don Quichotte, i Les Trois Saints 
Charles A. Rice. vublie schools of Chloe, Maca d’Orient, Morgen, “Cexcilie,” “Till Eulenspiegel’ were 
harles A. Rice, the tenor and vocal teacher, who had a He took an operatic course in the New England Con- interpreted, with Hugo Becker and Madame Francis Rose 
tudio in Carnegie Hall, New York, died suddenly there servatory of Music and on graduating sang in Boston - soloists. Richard Strauss is greatly admired in Bel- 
Thursday, January 9, from heart disease. Mr. Rice for church choirs. Later he had charge of the press depart- — 
: the choir of the Church of St. Mary the ment at the Metropolitan Opera House under Grau, and 
West Forty-sixth street. The deceased singer then attended to publicity for Henry Russell and the San WANTED 
fiftv-nine vears old and came to New York from Carlo Opera Company, for Oscar Hammerstein, and the 
where he was bort He is survived by a widow tours of Ysaye, Nordica, Calvé, Gabrilowitsch, Gilmore's WANTED—Information regarding the present where- 
sughter, residing at 226 West Seventy-fifth street tand, Strauss’ Orchestra, Banda Rossa and Kubelik. For about of James Bott, formerly of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
The remains were removed from the studio to the home a while Mr. Snow was associated with Daniel Frohman. and Chicago. At one time known as a violin virtsu. 
the evening of the day Mr. Rice died. Services were His last occupation was at the Century Theater, where “B. O. S.,” care Musicat Courter. 
Carolyn WILLARD CAROLYN | MME DUTTON SCOTT HARRY LEVY 
—o— 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


cure HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce bullding - ° 


ELISE ‘CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER! SINGER 
Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West 34th Street, New Tort 














PIANIST AND 
TEACHER 
. Studios: 
Asolian Hall 
and Steinwa 
Hall,Wew Yor 


ORTMANN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 


Direction: Mrs. Babcock, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

















NIGOLAY 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


/EHULSMANN 


E pianist, tusioals, Recitals 


Ae T. Antoinette Ward 
Van Dyck Stadies, Phone Col.9630 


| ppeared 

stands comparison with ma- 
ture artiste of interns*:onal 
deh: "——-Mus. Courier, Nov. 22, 1911. 











THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. lennette Loudon Otte B Reebrborea Carl Brueckner 
Plane Viclia Celle 


For Date Address, M. J. LOU gl Mer, 
629 Fine ‘arte Bulldinag, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, ‘Toronto 


“ OGDEN CRANE sts. 


Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett vat! Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW 


ict POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 











MARIE 


MIXTER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 


interpreter of “Child Life in Song” 
Fer Terms and Dates 
$19 Se. 48th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 





WILLIAM MASON MARRY BEKENSTEIN 
tet Violin 24 Vielia 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viole "Celle 


Addresses: VVILLIAM MASON 
Heme Office: CHARLESTOR-ON-KARAWEA, W.Va. 
Eastere Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
11 Bast 224 Street . New York City 





; n BIRDIGE BLYE wa 


5424 Washi ue, Chicago 
STEINW Y PIANO Ul USED 


> RIEGELMAN 





SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Director 








“CONTRALTO” 
615 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. § Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Soutien - 5th Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALEXANDER 


ZUKOWSKY |: 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Crohestra 
Puolis Aocepted. 627 FINE ARTS GLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


§ BER RY euien calle ea C0. 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


Mme. £, B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Promstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West S7th St.. Tel 6641 Cotembes New York 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 






































CON TRALTO 
ALIGE Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 





“JAWELA 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY sccort3i235 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 


- East End,Pitteburg, Pa 








cami TOPPIN 





Pianist w Teacher 


528 Weet 1 lian St. st. 
Phone 3262 Mornin gside 











capacity of the most slender purse. 


men like Otte Singer, Ferd. Rebay. adwig 
have been eatrented 
The English i of the text by 


has been revised by Prete 


ment 





New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 


The gradual Roi of the copyrights enables us to lace new editfons of 
Wagner’s works before the musical world, at prices that will bring them within the 


No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of 
their kind; only the most well known musicians and scholars of W rian art, 


agne 
R L KI and others just as prothinent, 
with the different arran oente, } ’ : BREITKOPF 


yerg best and have been raised by the American Press. The German text i 
WW. Gaither, an authority in the field of Wagnerian & HARTEL 


art and music. 
Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. If he cannot supply 24 W. 20th St. 
write directly to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. Address  & New York 


t Newman are undoubtedly the 











STRING QURTET 
Address: Harry Lew, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Nevark, N. J. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 0, raovm Music 
Stupy sor Buc: ames. 
Send for information and booklets of 
Mrs. Carrie Louise om " ‘a 
jot St. ‘St., an” York City. West address: 
Po land, 


“BANKS ===" 
iLEV Pianist 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 


‘DUFAU sora 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 





























um WILD: Gene 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clab Mesdelssehs Clad 





Mme. VET TA-KARST 


The Pree “‘Perward”’ 
ee A 
Nine years abroad with the world’s greatest 
masters. The Ke of Mme. -_ ae — 
recognized t foremost artists; singers 
ternational fame seek her instruction and advice. 


The Wegnen Sheet of Sate Gesicas Art Bolidiag 
- LOUIS, MO. 


CRISTETA GON! 


SPANISH VIOLIN VIRTUOSA 
For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 
KNICKERBOCKER CONCERT BUREAU 


Suite 522, 1402 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 De. F. Ziscrerp, President 
PE bene gh 

















Congress Hotel and Annex 





N. Me KAUFMAN, Pres, 
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THE 


alfwin 


PIANO 


> 





“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Puagno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.’”’"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 W . Fourth Street Cincinnati 








ie... 


N. Y-GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


“Fee MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by *‘ 4 &. confer Diplomas and the — of Doctor of Music. 
mecrors: Cart Hern, Aucust Fragmcxe. 





Imstruction in all branches of music from first Free ad te stud : Harmeny lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble iw if, vocal son reading. 
Thirty-cight of-the.best known and rienced c OG 
professors — TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIO 
John B. Calvert, D.iD., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 












The Paculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 
27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





APOLIS CONSERVATORY. MUSIC 


Music, Sreecw Arts. Interpretive Dancinc, Mopeaw Lanouaces 


. - N — G s 
PIANO—Edgar M. Cawley, Carl VIOLIN xp eazlerd  Veot., Eile 
_Bewel. MiGreé Barabi SPEECH ARTS—Mayme English 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMICAI GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Car! 
eis nH ay _ sey Beutel and Assistants 
a i In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest Con 


"" servatory with the University Idea im the Middle West. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


- DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 


Concert=-Bureat 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 
Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 
all European countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION |REINDAHL VIOLINS 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau’ — : 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE Violas and ‘Cellos 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 















i Artists know the rar of 
Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmonic S whose tones are 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subs tion Concerts, t * from lowes G tA 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin gh te wey a 
g in 4 artists, includ . red 
g¢, Thibaud, Kreisler wer, it 
y. Hekking, Carrefiv a . e 
Als anager the él pt ft 
Philharmonic Orchestra and f Arthur ota t 
- a e 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers t 
ret 
for" = 
ha . 
ereste 
yous emied hs 
- ket Ar 


Academy of Music 


953 S. HI Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Incorp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Viclins sent to respon 
siensnimpeneies inane sible persons on tris} 
for comparison with 


other sew or famous 
old vielins. If desired 


Cranberry P lane Schoo hese . a 








REINDAHL VIOLINS --- — 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director *|, 0, Ome 
Practical Traisiag Courses for Teachers aan, (Saeeey er Kubetix KNUTE REINDARL 
Artistic Piano Pleviag [oseors fachoge Frits Keesiey Atelier, 318 Athensoum Bidg. 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Ase! Stovgaard Alcxencder Bull 69 East Yao Geren Streei 


Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York © Me Jet nhar Hatecas" GmIESGS, ALIBOS, 8.8.4. 











A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


feren rhe Eator-m- f of Tue Musicat 


RIER 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





STERLING PIANos 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 








FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Pretesssr GUSTAY HOLLAENDER, Darectee 
Conservatory Devel all branches of mausai Opera and Dramatic School Complete tratain 
for the stage Sohanine School (comprising “Th solo and orchestra instruments) aed Spectal 
training fer teachers 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teac Pia Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GECRG BERTRAM "THEODOR BC gens et 

Binging—-Frau Prof w NICKLASS-KEMPNER asor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Cham 
ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI — AUS ROTHMUHL, 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber & EUVUGEN BRIEGER, 
ete 

Violin—Professor GUSTAV ROLLAENDSS ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO ete 

zaeety and Composition—WI ELM KLATTE ALEXANDER bony FIEL rf ‘ 

ane w illuetr Le gree arte — prospectus Pupils rece at any tit 


Royal Conservatory of Musica Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-lifth Year, 1000-1808, 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


rseso single branche 5 admission times begin 
pten on adn ssion granted also at ver : 


Education from beginr Z 
Los - Sef 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Hes. 66 and 68 University Place . WEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT! 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 


NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W., London 
} Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: - 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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